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rapid introduction 


of boy choirs in our 
Episcopal churches 
during the past few years 
has been so general through- 
out the country, 
taking the place of 
the conventional 
quartet and chorus 
choir, that reflective 
musical students 
have tried to find 
some cause for it. 
Ritualism has been 
assigned by some ; 
while others have 
ascribed it to the 


of our people spend 
their summer 
vacations in 

England,where 
the surpliced boy choir is almost uni- 
versal, especially in the cathedrals and 
larger parish churches, and we _ have 
a tendency to copy English ways. We 
think that Ritualism has little or no- 
thing to do with this change; for in 
England the boy choirs are as universally 
found in churches and cathedrals where 
there is an utter lack of anything like 
high ritual in the service, —they have 
been employed for years, and during all 
this time there has been no appreciable 
change in the manner of conducting the 
service. Even in this country, choirs of 


fact that so many . 
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boys and men, unsurpliced, have been 
employed in many churches; and at 
Appleton Chapel at Harvard College a 
boy choir has been introduced to render 
the service for the daily prayers and the 
weekly vesper service, to the great satis- 
faction of the president, faculty, and the 
large congregation of students and oth- 
ers who enjoy the services. Certainly, 
Appleton Chapel would be the last place 
where any one would expect to find any- 
thing in the way of ritualism connected 
with its services; and so the question 
arises, in this case as in that of hundreds 
of churches throughout the country: 
Why was the boy choir introduced to 
supplant the quartet and chorus? 

We think that the reason lies in this fact, 
that earnest people are more and more 
demanding distinctive church music, dis- 
tinctively rendered, — distinctive in its 
form, like the architecture of the build- 
ing in which it is performed. No one 
would mistake Cologne Cathedral for a 
town hall or court house. So no one 
ought to mistake a church anthem for an 
opera chorus, or a secular part song. 
Music written for the church should bear 
the church stamp. In any case, let it be 
distinctive, something, the like of which 
one will not be likely to hear at the 
opera house or concert hall. There 


~should not enter into sacred music any- 


thing of a frivolous character ; nor should 
it suffer from haphazard construction. 
It demands strict form as alone suited to 
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Chorister of the Madeleine, Paris, 


FROM A PAINTING BY KATE WATKINS, EXHIBITED IN THE BOSTON ART CLUB, 1892. 


its dignity and gravity. This is not sup- 
posing that to be dignified it must be 
heavy, or to be grave it must be melan- 
choly. We must have strictness of form 
to set it apart from the lighter uses to 
which a style less severe is adapted. 
Technical strictness of form is certainly 
not any hindrance to grace or sweetness, 
any more than the bony structure of the 
human form is to the marvellous beauty 
of the most illustrious examples, or the 
severity of mathematical accuracy and 
strictness of scientific principles to the 
highest beauty in architecture. 

This general desire for distinctive 
church music is a natural outcome, after 
many years during which suffering con- 
gregations have been racked and tortured 
with church music, so called, of no char- 
acter whatever ; transcriptions of operatic 


selections ; and music written to order for 
quartet choirs, giving in turn each voice 
of the quartet a solo, with no pretence 
to any form of artistic construction, ac- 
cording to the rules and canons of the 
choral art, followed by the best writers of 
church music. As a natural result, such 
compositions are fragmentary in their 
construction, and entirely unacceptable 
to the cultivated musical ear. As a re- 
action from all this, the demand seems 
to have been, as we have stated, for dis- 
tinctive church music. As we have no 
distinctive American school of church 
music in this country, we naturally turn 
to the mother country, to England, where 
a distinctive style of music has _pre- 
vailed for years. The many cathedrals 
throughout the country have called for 


organists and composers of acknowledged 
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ability, to whom the whole religious world 
is indebted for services and anthems of 
the very highest order ; which, being in- 
troduced into our churches, have been 
the means in many places of driving out 
the flimsy compositions and so-called 
sacred music which before prevailed. 
That there is a distinctive school of 
church music in England, no one would 
doubt who has ever frequented the Eng- 
lish churches ; and we are indebted to it, 
in a large measure, for the great advance 
which we have made in the matter of re- 
ligious music. We trust the time is not 
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cert-room or opera house. In this way 
we have distinctive church music, distine- 
tively rendered. ‘Yo this cause, rather 
than to ritualism or anything else, is due 
the fact of the introduction of boy choirs 
so extensively in this country. 

English church music has gone beyond 
the bounds of the Episcopal Church, and 
been taken up by the many other re- 
ligious bodies, its distinctive merits being 
at once recognized; we find English 
anthems and English hymn tunes in the 
musical publications and hymn-books of 
Presbyterians, Baptists, and Methodists. 


Choir of St. James Church, Madison Avenue, New York. 


far distant when there will be in this 
country an American school of church 
music as well, similar to that which ex- 
ists in the mother land. Although we 
have no churches and cathedrals estab- 
lished by the state, in which the merits 
of original compositions by American 
composers can be at once recognized ; yet 
the time has come when we should make a 
beginning in this important field of music. 

But we have also learned from our 
English cousins that distinchve church 
music naturally calls for a distinchve choir 
to perform it, a choir which one will not 
be likely to hear the next day in the con- 


The English organist occupies a much 
more exalted position than that of his 
brother organist in America. Usually a 
graduate of some college or university, 
his position as a musical authority is at 
once recognized in the town or city 
where he resides. The cathedral or- 
ganist often starts as a chorister in the 
cathedral where he afterwards may have 
charge of the music, going meanwhile to 
Oxford or Cambridge, where he pursues 
his academic and musical studies. He 
may have as a fellow-student, one who, 
pursuing the theological course, will ob- 
tain his doctor’s degree, and eventually 
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may become Dean of the very cathedral 
where he himself may afterwards be in- 
stalled as organist. In this way, begin- 
ning his musical career as a choir boy, 
afterwards receiving instruction on the 
organ from the cathedral organist, occa- 
sionally substituting at a service, and 


adequate preparation for it whatever, 
This state of affairs has improved very 
much in the last few years, certainly very 
much since the time long ago, when the 
organ was first placed in King’s Chapel. 

It is a matter of history that an organist 
was advertised for. to come out from 


Choir Boys, Church of the Advent, Boston. 


eventually kecoming deputy-organist, later 
on pursuing the higher musical studies of 
musical theory and composition, his final 
success as a church musician is assured 
from the start. We have only to cite 
such men as Stainer, Barnby, Sullivan, 
and others in proof of what results from 
the thorough training which English or- 
ganists receive to fit them for the various 
positions which they afterwards occupy. 

In utter contrast to this, the American 
organist assumes his position oftentimes 
with little or no training at all worthy of 
the name. He may have had instruction 
on the pianoforte, and possibly a few 
lessons on the organ, but it often hap- 
pens that he takes up his: work with no 


England to take the position there, and 
it was suggested that it would be very 
much to his advantage if he had some 
other trade, like that of barber, or some 
similar occupation, to enable him to 
augment his stipend. Oftentimes in the 
past persons have been employed as 
organists who played during the week at 
theatres and concert halls. Of course, 
such persons could have no possible sym- 
pathy with the religious service, nor any 
adequate idea of its musical requirements, 
and it is a matter of little wonder that 
there has often been a certain antag- 
onism between the two departments of 
the church, the pulpit and the organ-loft. 
The occupants of these two positions in 
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the church were naturally as 
far apart in their ideas of 
church service as were their 
relative positions in the 
church building; and_ the 
clergyman was often obliged 
to watch the organist, lest he 
should introduce ir- 
reverent or secular adapta- 
tions of music into the 
services. The introduction 
of boy choirs into. our 
churches, by bringing the 
organist and choristers into 
the chancel, has done away 
with the antagonism which 
before existed and made the 
musical services to supple- 
ment the efforts of the 
clergyman, in giving to the 
congregation a musical ser- 
vice where everything is in 
harmony and in keeping with 
the place and occasion. It 
has also made a demand for 
organists of much greater 
ability, and greater knowl- 
edge of church music, voice 
culture, choir training, etc., 
than has existed in the past. 
The result is so noticeable in the past few 
years, that persons proposing to qualify 
themselves as organists have felt the need 
of greater care in preparing themselves 
than was formerly the case. 


_We cannot hope to cope with England 
in the matter of church music, so long 


Two little Probationers. 


as we have no cathedral churches where 
the organist receives a sufficient stipend 
to enable him to give almost his entire 
time to the preparation of the music for 
the daily services. Only one church 
occurs to us, viz., Trinity, New York, 
where the salary of the organist at all 
compares with that of one holding a 
similar position in England. There will 
be a grand opportunity whenever the pro- 
posed cathedral in New York is com- 
pleted, to inaugurate the system of daily 
morning and evening services through- 


out the year, with the necessary daily 


choir practice. The result of the estab- 
lishment of daily matins and evensong 
in a great cathedral like the one to be 
erected in New York will be felt through- 
out the length and breadth of the land. 
Meanwhile it behooves every organist 
and choir master to exert himself to the 
utmost to improve the music in the choirs 
already in existence. In this connec- 
tion, it seems rather unfair for persons 
visiting England, and hearing the various 
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excellent choirs to be found everywhere 
there, to depreciate our own choirs in 
comparison, on their return from abroad. 
It would be wrong to expect that a choir 
in this country, that is only obliged to 
sing at two services during the week, 
could possibly hope to compare favorably 


Choir, St. Paul’s School, Concord, N. H. 


with a choir that sings twice every day, 
with the necessary daily practice. Nev- 
ertheless, it has often been the case that 
Englishmen visiting this country have 
had occasion to speak of the attainments 
of some of our choirs in terms of the 
highest praise. A_ professor of Cam- 
bridge University (England), who was 
present at an Easter service in a promi- 
nent church in one of our large cities, 
remarked to a friend that no better ser- 
vice could be heard in all England. Such 
commendation of our musical advance- 
ment should be an encouragement to 
every choir master and organist to perse- 
vere in the work of raising the standard 


of church music in this country. In 
this way will he prove his right to occupy 
the exalted position which has been given 
him in the church, as the clergyman’s 
most worthy assistant. 

The style of music which prevails in 
English churches is the result of years 
of growth, from the earliest 
composers of that country 
who wrote for the church, 
down to the present time; 
and although there may have 
been times past when com- 
positions, written for the 
church by these old English 
composers, may have been 
open to the charge of being 
pedantic in their style and 
lacking in originality, the 
productions of the modern 
English composers, such. as 
Stainer, Calkin, Tours, Stan- 
ford, and others equally dis- 
tinguished, would not warrant 
any such criticism. With a 
broader musical education, 
these modern composers 
have been greatly influenced 
by the modern trend of 
musical composition in all 
departments of the art, and 
as a result the services and 
anthems which they ‘have 
given to the church are 
worthy of the admiration of 
all English-speaking people. 
A friend once said to me, as 
I was taking my departure 
from London for the Conti- 
nent, “You will bid good-by to church 
music until you return here.’’ And this 
was strictly true; for although in Paris 
and other cities on the Continent I heard 
many services great in their way, none 
impressed me as being so thoroughly de- 
votional, and so far removed from secular 
music, as the music which [| heard in 
England. It seemed like getting back 
home to go down to St. Paul’s once 
more, and hear the beautiful service there, 
in all its dignity and impressiveness. 

A word may be said just here with re- 
gard to adaptations of masses written for 
the Romish Church being introduced 
into the English and American churches, 
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especially on the 
greater festivals. ‘The 
principal reason for 
their use seems to be 
the fact that an elab- 
orate service is thus 
secured with orches- 
tral accompaniment. 
Many of these ser- 
vices are written in a 
very florid style, with 
elaborate solos, — 
written with no idea 
of their ever being 
sung by a boy so- 
prano. The result is, 


that it often seems to — 


be .a makeshift not 
altogether satisfac- 
tory. We must ex- 
cept the services of 
Gounod, which are 
much more suscep- 
tible to this adapta- 
tion, and seem to fit 
into an English ser- 
vice with much 
greater propriety 
than the more florid 
compositions of 


Schubert, Weber, and others. For seve-- 
ral years past, such orchestral services 
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Hartwell Staples, Church of the Advent, Boston. 
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have been heard at 
the Church of the 
Advent, in Boston, 
on the greater festi- 
vals, through the 
liberality of a 
wealthy parishioner 
who has taken great 
interest in church 
music, and in the 
boy choir movement 
in particular, and 
made it possible to 
have these elaborate 
services, to the great 
satisfaction. of the 
many _ worshippers 
who are always pres- 
ent on those occa- 
sions. It behooves 
the English and the 
American composer 
to give to the church, 
services similar to 
those mentioned, 
written with orches- 
tral accompaniment, 
so that the churches 
may not be depend- 
ent on foreign sources 


for music on these greater festivals. 
In the days when quartette choirs pre- 


The Recessional, St. Paul's Church, Concord, N. H — Photograph by W. G. C. Kimball. 
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Choir of St, Paul's, Milwaukee. 
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vailed, there seemed to 
be a general complaint 
that the choir appropri- 
ated the entire music of 
the service, so that the 
congregation was oblig- 
ed to remain silent, even 
in the singing of the 
hymns. ‘The simpler 
music used when the 
boy choirs were first in- 
troduced, made it pos- 
sible for the congregation 
to supplement their ef- 
forts, thus making the 
service more congrega- 
tional. But as time went 
or, the music written 
for the choir gradually 
became more elaborate, 
so that it was feared by 
many that the old state 


of affairs had returned, 


and that the congfega- 
tion would again be de- 
prived of its right to be 
heard in the service. 
The question as to how 
much of the musical 
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Biatchtord Kavanagh, Grace Church, Chicago 


office of music in reli- 
gious worship is twofold, 
—not only to express 
but also to excite devo- 
tion; and the devout 
worshipper can often be 
moved and made better 
as much by hearing an 
anthem as a _ sermon. 
Let the humble worship- 
per join in all parts of 
the service wheré he can 
render assist- 
ance, but let him. re- 
member that as the spire 
of the great church 
towers aloft, far above 
the choir transcepts and 
nave, so it is given to the 
trained choir to soar 
aloft far above and be- 
yond, to heights where 
the great congregation 
cannot expect to follow. 
But let the congregation, 
listening in reverent 
silence, be moved to 
greater devotion, and 
thank God for the excep- 


part of the service the choir can justly tional musical gifts vouchsafed to the few, 
appropriate to itself is one which is con- though denied to the multitude. There 
stantly recurring, and so'much has been can be no greater model for a church 
written about this whole matter of con- service than Bach’s Passion Music, written 
as it is for trained soloists, a trained 
chorus, and the great congregation, when 
those mighty chorals occur, in which each 
and every worshipper is supposed to 
join, thus making a service in which all 
the known resources of the musical art 
are brought into play. 

We come now to the matter of voice 
culture. It may seem a strange thing to 
say that a boy’s voice naturally is not 
‘musical; but it is true, nevertheless, ex- 
cept in rare instances. A boy when first 
asked to sing, or make a musical sound, is 
very apt to do it, ‘straight out from the 
shoulder,” with the same tone that he 
would use in shouting to a companion in 
the street, certainly with the same loca- 
tion of tone, and that location the throat. 

: It is often the wiser course, in  begin- 
gregational singing, that it is only neces- ning with such a boy, to make him take a 
sary to dwell upon it for a moment. It comparatively high note, as softly as he 
ought never to be forgotten that the can sing it, then the one next below, 
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Willie Cooper, St. Paul’s Church. Kenwood, Chicago. 


gradually going down the scale. Until 
boys have learned properly to locate their 
tones, they should never be allowed to 
sing an upward scale, for the very reason, 
that the idea cannot be got out of the 
mind of the youthful chorister that the 
high notes are a little beyond his reach, 
and consequently require more and more 
exertion, as the scale proceeds upward. 
By beginning at the top, on the contrary, 
with a soft head tone, and working down, 
a very even scale is soon produced, with 
no perceptible break. Of course, all 
singing at this stage must be done very 
softly, until the voice is located, so that 
the tones proceed from the mouth rather 
than from the throat. Constant daily 
practice will so strengthen the voice, that, 
to use the boy’s expression, he will be 
able in time “to make as much noise as 


he did before,’ —and certainly a ver 
different kind of noise, resembling ‘the 
tones of a flute rather than those of 4 
street newsboy, shouting his papers, 
Different syllables are used by choir mas. 
ters in first locating the voice. It has 
often been found that the syllable “ who,” 
will place the tone in the mouth, when 
other syllables like “la” and ‘ah ” fail 
of accomplishing this result. It is much 
better to cultivate the voice downward, 
thus giving a pure and bell-like tone to 
the whole scale, rather than upward ; for 
otherwise, as the voice ascends, the temp- 
tation is, to carry thechest tones up as 
far as possible, and then a decided break 
will occur resulting from the changes to 
the head tone. Insinging downward, the 
head tone so modifies the chest tone in 
the lower part of the voice that, as before 
said, a perfectly even scale will result, 
with no. perceptible break. After the 
voice is properly located, and it has be- 
come a matter of habit to produce the 
tones of the scale correctly, it will be 
perfectly safe to try the upward scale; 
indeed, it is an advantage at this stage to 


Dr. Gilbert, Organist of Trinity Chapel, New York. 


do so, using the syllables do, re, mi, etc., 
exaggerating the lip motion, to assist in 
clear enunciation of the words; and to 
prevent that mouthing of words so com- 
mon in many choir boys, whose lips never 
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Choir of St. John’s Church, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 


seem to move either in Chant or Te 
Deum; unless the congregation is in- 
formed beforehand what particular an- 
them or canticle is being performed, it 
will never be able to find out from any- 
thing which is heard. It is one thing to 
be able to sing with the syllables, Zz, af, 
or who, and quite another to be able to 
enunciate words with the same tone of 
voice. The exaggerated lip motion that 
we have mentioned will be very likely to 
accomplish this good result. The upward 
scale singing will have a tendency to give 
greater fulness to the lower part of the 
voice, without impairing its quality. 
Whereas, the constant singing of the 
downward scale, without some qualifying 
exercise like this, will in the end be liable 
to produce a hollow and disagreeable tone 
on the low notes. If a boy’s voice is 
thoroughly placed and even, and he is 
taught to produce his tone in his mouth, 
he will never, except in rare instances, 
be known to sing flat; whereas if he uses 
his throat unduly he will be constantly 
“pulling up,” from a lower to a higher 
pitch, often falling a little short of the 
proper intonation, and, consequently, will 
be very liable to sing flat. Of course the 
condition of the atmosphere has also 


much to do with the flatting so often 


heard in choirs. No body of singers can 


hope to keep the pitch for any length of 
time, in a cold church, or in a cold room ; 
a damp, muggy atmosphere is also apt to 
be fatal to correct intonation. But, under 
favorable conditions, choirs can be so 
trained as to be able tosing an anthem 
or canticle of considerable length unac- 
companied without falling from the pitch. 
It is a capital idea for choir masters to 
have many parts of the service, like the 
versicles, responses, and amens, sung 
unaccompanied ; and oftentimes many 


Newton Wilcox, St. Paul's, Boston. 


verses of the psalter can be thus treated. 
In this way a choir will gain an inde- 
pendence, and be made to feel that it 
can sing as well without the organ as 
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with. For the same reason, it is much 
better to have all rehearsals in the choir 
room with only piano accompaniment, 
occasionally going to the organ when 
some elaborate service is to be produced. 
In most of the English cathedrals, the 
organ is never used in the service on 
Friday, in order to make a difference in 
the music of that day, being a fast day. 
This is a capital practice for the choir, 
from a musical point of view as well, for 
the choir that is independent enough to 
sing a whole service without the organ on 
one day of the week, will be able to do so 
on any other day, and thus this same kind 
of independence can be brought about. 
The many beautiful voices. heard in 
English choirs has led many persons to 
think that their great excellence is due 
to the difference in climate, between 
England and America. ‘This is evidently 
a mistake, for as the matter of vocal cul- 
ture is becoming better understood by 
the choir masters of this country, it is 
found that our American boys are as capa- 
ble of producing a pure musical tone as 
the English lad. In fact, it is a matter of 
remark among our organists when abroad, 
that they never hear soloists there who 
compare for a moment with such Amer- 
ican soloists as Coker, Brandon, Forbush, 
Kavanagh, or Bond. These boys, of 
course, were exceptional boys in their 
time, and had exceptional training ; but 
they were American boys, of whom we 
have been very proud. In recurring for 
a moment to the comparison of our own 
with the English choirs, it must not be 
forgotten that travellers usually hear the 
very best of English choirs, both in ca- 
thedrals and in the larger parish churches. 
But many of the choirs in the parish 
churches fall very much below the stan- 
dard of attainment which the daily prac- 
tice and daily service gives to these, and 
it would be a very easy matter to find 
choirs in England that fall very much 
below the average of our best choirs here. 
Most of the choir masters in this coun- 
try have a probationer’s class, into which 
is placed every new boy who applies to 
sing. He is there taught to produce his 
tones properly, to read music, to chant, 
and to become familiar with the church 
service. ‘Then when a vacancy in the 
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choir occurs, it is always understood that 
the boy best qualified will have the posi- 
tion. In this way, the boys are placed 
upon their mettle, and it is an incentive 
for them to do their best. It is always 
well to have boys of different ages in a 
choir, so that, as their voices change, they 
will gradually drop out one at a time. 
Were the boys of a choir all of the same 
age, or nearly the same, when the time 


Arthur E. Greene, St. Paul’s, Boston. 


came for change of voice to occur, the 
choir would suddenly collapse so far as 
the altos and sopranos are concerned. 
Even with the present plan it is not al- 
ways possible to avoid the difficulty aris- 
ing from having several boys lose their 
voices at about the same time. ‘This is 
owing to the fact that some boys mature 
at a much earlier age than others ; while 
one boy may lose his voice at the age of 
thirteen, another may be able to sing un- 
til past seventeen; in fact, there was a 
noted solo boy in Boston, who was in his 
eighteenth year before losing kis soprano 
voice. 
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Edwin S. Baker, Church of the Heavenly Rest, New York. 


with the best systems in use 
in our schools it requires be- 
tween two and three years 
for the scholars to become 
proficient readers, so that 
very little time is left before 
the change of voice occurs, 
in which they can be useful 
in the choir. But the boy 
chorister learns little or no- 
thing in the way of vocal 
culture at school. ‘The music 
teacher in many cases is only 


able to visit the school once 


or twice a month. The 
school teacher supervises the 
daily practice, so far as she 
may be able to do so; but 
she is often one not musical 
by nature or training, and 
although she may endeavor 
to do her duty faithfully, the 
result is still anything but 
satisfactory. If a boy hasa 
naturally prominent voice, he 
is urged on to lead the 
others, — which he often 
does to destruction, so far 


The so-called public school ‘training as musical tone is concerned. It is next 
which boys receive is often found to be to impossible for a boy to obtain in this 
more of a detriment than an advantage, way any adequate vocal training. ‘The 
so far as their usefulness in the choir is choir boys are often cautioned by their 
concerned. A good share of the time choir masters to sing very softly at the 
devoted to music practice is taken up in _ school practice; or, better, not to sing at 


teaching them to read music; and even all. It has 


become quite the custom in 


Choir of St. Stephen's Church, Lynn. 
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some of the larger churches, especially in 
the West, to have large choirs of ‘fifty, 
seventy-five, and even a hundred voices ; 
but this has never been found necessary 
in the churches abroad, though their 
church buildings are very much larger 
than ours, and the conventional cathe- 
dral choir will hardly ever number more 


Three Brother Choristers, St. 


than thirty or forty voices. ‘The choir of 


St. Paul’s Cathedral, London, numbers 


fifty-four voices, thirty-six boys and eigh- 
teen men. If this choir is adequate for 
a church that can easily seat six or eight’ 
thousand people, certainly, we have no call 
for choirs in this country numbering over 
thirty voices. The excuse for large num- 
bers is that a boy’s voice by cultivation 
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becomes softer, and therefore the more 
cultivated it becomes the greater will be 
the number of choristers required ; cer- 
tainly a mistaken idea, for, as we have 
mentioned, in all preliminary vocal prac- 
tice the young chorister is cautioned to 
sing softly, yet when the voice is thor- 
oughly established and located, constant 


James's Church, New York. 


daily practice will soon make it as full 
and strong as it ever was before ; besides, 
now it is a musical voice, and a musical 
tone will travel farther than a mere noise. 
The most noted and effective choirs, 
either in England or on the Continent, 
are, comparatively speaking, small choirs. 
The Choir Festivals, which have been 
held so numerously in this country in the 
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Willie V. Macdonald, Appleton Chapel, Harvard. 


past few years, have been of no little 
service in introducing music of the high- 
est order and merit, and they have also 
been the means of introducing the boy 
choir where it was almost unheard of 
before. The annual Choir Festival, which 
has been held in the diocese of Vermont, 
for instance, in the past fourteen years, 
has not only raised the standard of music 
throughout the state, but has also been 
instrumental in the establishment of sev- 
eral boy choirs. This is quite remark- 
able, when one considers the fact that 
there are no large towns in that state, 


Geo. L. Osgood, Choi Master, Emmanuel Church, 
Boston. 


and it has been thought that it would 
be next to impossible to establish and 
maintain a boy choir in a city of less 
than fifty thousand inhabitants. — But, al- 


though there is not a city in Vermont with 
this number of inhabitants, very good 
choirs may now be found there in towns 
of less than ten thousand inhabitants, 
The Choir Festivals are of great use to 
the choirs in the smaller towns in many 
ways. ‘The best of music is selected by 
the committees in charge ; it is then dis- 
tributed among the different choirs, and 
the work of practice begins. Later on, 
the precentor holds separate rehearsals 
with the different choirs, and then come 
the two or three general rehearsals before 
the festival. Thus the choirs have good 
music placed in their hands, and are 
taught how properly to render it, so that 


S. B. Whitney, Organist and Choir Master, Church 
of the Advent, Boston. 


they can afterwards successfully produce 
it, in the various churches. 

It is the custom in this country, in 
churches where boy choirs are employed, 
to begin the service with a processional 
hymn, which the choir sings as it marches 
from the choir room to its place in the 
chancel. This custom of “singing them- 
selves into their seats,’’ as it is sometimes 
called, is quite unknown in England, the 
choirs in most of the churches there 
merely marching in while the opening 
voluntary is being played. They often 
have in some of the higher churches 
there, however, a function which they 


call the solemn procession, in which the © 
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Group from Emmanuel Church Choir, Boston. 


choir and clergy, starting from the chan- 
cel, move down the centre aisle, and 
around the various other aisles of the 
church. The litany is thus sung in 
some churches in this country. It may 
not be generally known that litanies were 
intended to be sung in this way, the 


clergy and choir marching around various 
parts of the great cathedral, in order to 
get within nearer reach of each worship- 
per. Litanies have been sung in a 
similar manner about the streets of a 
city, especially in time of pestilence, the 
Church thus coming to the people to 


Choir of St. James’ Church, Cambridge. 
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carry the consolations of religion, when it 
was well-nigh impossible for the people 
to come to the Church. It is a beautiful 
thing to. see, as well as to hear, a well- 
trained choir singing the _ processional 
hymn as it goes marching up through the 
midst of the congregation, followed by 
the clergy and headed by the cross, illus- 
trating as it does the march of Chris- 
tianity through the world, and coming 
more into touch with the great body of 
worshippers. It is a great incentive to 
congregational singing, for which reason 
the choir should always march up the 
~ centre aisle when it is possible, rather 
than enter by a side door. 

It may be a matter of surprise to many 
to learn, what we have on undoubted au- 
thority, that boy choirs are not a modern 
innovation. In the accounts of St. 
Michael’s Church, Charleston, S. C., 
there has been found a bill for ‘‘ washing 
the surplices of the clergy and children.” 
This was in the year 1798. In 1807, the 
organist of the same church was requested 
to have at least twelve boys in the choir, 
that being the same number then em- 
ployed in the English Cathedral. At 
‘Trinity Church, New York, in 1733, 
before an organ was placed in the church, 
a Mr. Man is mentioned as the person 
who “ officiated in setting and singing the 
psalms,”’ that is the metrical version by 
Tate and Brady, which was ordered to 
supersede the older version by Sternhold 
and Hopkins, as early as 1704. But it is 
also on record that the employment of 
boys to lead the singing at this church 
dates from about 1710. In 1741, an 
organ having been erected in the church, 
it was “ordered that the churchwardens 
pay to Mr. Eldridge, the sum of five 
pounds, for his care and pains in having 
the children taught to sing psalms, etc.” 
The choristers were the children of the 
Episcopal Charity School, accompanied 
- by the organ, led and drilled by an in- 
dividual called the ‘chorister.” Some- 
times, on great occasions, an anthem was 
sung, but very rarely, the performers 
being gentlemen amateurs, who volun- 
teered their services for this purpose. 
We are told that on the 15th of January, 
1761, an anthem was performed on the 
death of his late “Sacred Majesty ” 


(King George the II.), the chorus being 
composed of the boys of the Charity 
School. ‘These boys were not vested, 
but wore the old Charity School regula- 
tion suit of blue coats and knee breeches 
with brass buttons, a dress which still 
lingers in many of the old towns of Eng- 
land.. At the funeral of the Rev. Dr. 
Barclay, rector of ‘Trinity Church, in 
August, 1764, the children of the Charity 
School marched at the head of the pro- 
cession singing a hymn. This is sup- 
posed to be the first instance on record 
of a processional hymn being sung in 
public in this country. In the year 1818, 
the clerks of Trinity Church, St. Paul’s, 
and St. John’s Chapels, Trinity Parish, 
New York, were ordered by the vestry to 
assist in instructing the congregations in 
Psalmody, under the direction of the then 
rector, afterwards Bishop Hobart. This 
seems not to have been a satisfactory 
arrangement, and endeavors were made 
to establish choirs in the different 


churches ; but there was so much trouble 


in their formation, that the vestry of the 
parish decided to have some boys prop- 
erly instructed in singing, and in June, 
1847, a committee reported that a school 
for choristers had been in operation 
nearly six months, and that the boys 
“have the best of daily teaching and 
practice in music.” The committee 
added, ‘that it will require a year and 
probably longer to get a set of boys fully 
prepared, after which there will be a 
regular succession of boys, and it is be- 
lieved they may then be a substitute for 
female singers.” 

From Christ’s Church, Philadelphia, 
we learn that Miss Clifford, in 1816, be- 
queathed a sum of money to be applied 
to “teaching six boys, as a choir to sing 
in Christ Church.” ‘There is no mention 
of these choristers being vested. ‘To the 
Rev. Dr. Francis L. Hawkes we owe the 
establishment of the first vested choir in 
the North. ‘This was at St. Thomas Hall, 
Flushing, L. I., in the year 1841; and 
we are informed that the fact of Dr. 
Hawkes having established this vested 
choir defeated his election to the bishop- 
ric of Mississippi. In describing the 
chapel at Flushing, the Rev. Dr. Mead, 
who opposed the consecratidn of Dr. 
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Hawkes, gave the following description 
of it: “There was a choir and splendid 
organ.. The little boys, the choristers, 
went into a vestry-room, each took down 
his white surplice from a peg, and ten or 
fifteen entered the choir and chanted the 
service of the church.’ ‘This was the 
only instance of the use of the surplice 
in this way that he had ever known. We 
are told that at this description, ‘‘ there was 
considerable of a sensation, and much 
surprise was evinced.” In reply, Dr. 
Hawkes gave his version of the matter, 
and said: “The new chapel was a small 
building, fifty by thirty feet, with a chan- 
cel capable of accommodating some two 
hundred people. Now, with regard to 
the surpliced choir, music was taught at 
the hall on account of its moral influence. 
I had trained a choir of boys, who often 
went to New York, where the congrega- 
tions were much pleased to hear them 
sing. It was true that the boys had on 
their white surplices, after the manner of 
the singing boys of the Church of Eng- 
land;’’ and, said Dr.. Hawkes, “I take 
great pride and delight in them.” ‘This 
was too much, however, for the con- 
servatism of the time, and Dr. Hawkes 
lost his election to the See of Mississippi. 
A short time after this, the rector of a 


-parish in Ohio, the Rev. Mr. Tate of 


Columbus, endeavored to establish a 
vested choir of men and boys, and the 
result was that he was driven from the 
diocese and threatened with deposition 
from the ministry. 

Trinity Parish, New York, or- 
ganized in 1697. ‘The employment of 
boys in this church to lead the singing 
dates from about 1710. In 1709, the 
parish founded the Charity School, the 
boys of which sang at some of the special 
services, as has been mentioned. After 
the great fire of 1776, which destroyed 
church and school, the latter was moved 
up town, and the attendance of the boys 
doubtless ceased. ‘The church then built 
was in its turn taken down, to make way 
for the present structure, completed and 
opened in 1846. A fine organ was built 
by Henry Erben, and an English _ or- 
ganist, Dr. Edward Hodges, appointed. 
The choir boys had been trained by Dr. 
Hodges, and from this time, boys have 
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served continuously in the choir, at first 


in conjunction with a double quartet | 


and mixed chorus, all in the organ gallery 
at the west end. In 1858, Dr. S.-H. 
Cutler succeeded Dr. Hodges, and in the 
following year the boy choir was placed 
in the chancel and the feminine element 
finally dropped. Choir vestments were 
not worn until a year later. In 1866, 
Dr. A. H. Messiter was appointed or- 


-ganist, and in June of last year, 1891, the 


twenty-fifth anniversary of his appoint- 
ment was celebrated by ‘a service, at 
which Gounod’s Orphéoniste Mass for 
men’s voices was sung by a hundred and 
twenty-five past and present members of 
the choir. The regular choir numbers 
thirty-five, eighteen boys and _ seventeen 
men, about two-thirds of whom are paid 
salaries. ‘The service music used _ is 
chiefly English, the anthems from 
sources ; and at the principal festivals the 
classical Masses of Beethoven, Haydn, 
Schubert, etc., are sung, the service of 
Ascension Day being accompanied by a 
complete orchestra and the choir largely 
increased. ‘The church contains two 
organs, a large one in the west gallery 
and a smaller one in the chancel; both 
are used at Sunday services, and are not 
mechanically connected, the assistant or- 
ganist, Mr. Victor Baier, usually playing 
on the large organ, which is’ used for 
voluntaries and occasionally in the ser- 
vice. The choir of Old ‘Trinity is so 
well known throughout the country, on 
account of the reputation it has always 
maintained for its admirable performance 
of church music, that extended comment 
here would be superfluous. 

The choir of ‘Trinity Chapel, West 
Twenty-fifth Street, New York, was or- 


dered to be vested by the Trinity Church. 


corporation, in March, 1866, but it does 
not appear that the vestments were worn 
until the first Sunday in May of that year. 
This choir is well known as one of the 
most important of the Trinity Church 
corporation, and has for the last twenty- 
two. years been under the direction of 
Dr. Walter B. Gilbert, the well-known 
organist and composer, whose music 1s 
sung in many of our churches. If he had 
never written anything else, he would 
certainly be entitled to the thanks of all 
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good church people for having given us 
the beautiful music of the hymn, “ Pleas- 
ant Are hy Courts Above.” ‘The choir 
of ‘lrinity Chapel consists of thirty-two 
members, twenty boys, and twelve men, 
and during the entire time of its exist- 
ence it has performed the music of the 
daily service throughout the year. 

One of the celebrated choirs in New 
York is that of St. John’s Chapel, Var- 
rick Street. ‘his is another chapel of 
the Trinity corporation. The choir was 
vested for the first time in September, 
1866. ‘The organist and choir master is 
Mr. George I. LeJeurne. ‘This. was one 
of the first. choirs to give a_ special 
monthly musical evening service. ‘These 
services became so popular, that it was 
well-nigh impossible to gain admission to 
the church without going some time in 
advance of the hour appointed for the 
beginning of the service. ‘The most 
elaborate selections of music, from the 
oratorios and other sources, were given 
with the most perfect finish so far as the 
execution of the music was concerned ; 
and by Mr. LeJeurne’s method of train- 
ing the voices of his choristers, a peculiar 
quality of tone resulted, quite different 
from that produced by any other choir- 
master in the city. 

The choir of St. Chrysostom’s Chapel 
is one of which the ‘Trinity corporation 
may well be proud. ‘This choir is the 
one usually chosen to supplement that of 
Dr. Messiter’s choir on the great festival 
of Ascension Day. It is thus to be set 
down to the credit of old ‘Trinity, that 
three of the first churches to properly 
and permanently establish boy choirs 
belong to that venerable parish. 

The choir of the Church of the Heav- 
enly Rest, Fifth Avenue and 45th Street, 
has been in charge of Mr. Henry Carter 
for some three or four years. Mr. Car- 
ter has. been an organist for forty-five 
years, having begun at the age of nine 
as organist to the Rev. Sir John Seymour, 
father of the present Admiral Seymour. 
He was at one time organist of the 
English cathedral at Quebec. Later on 
he had charge of the choir of the Church 
of the Advent, Boston, and during his 
administration the choir was very much 
improved and some fine soloists were 
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brought out, among them being Masters 
Willie Breare, John Laster, Arthur but- 
trick, and Fred ‘Sayer, who were soloists 
of the first order. A most interesting 


musical performance was at this time 


given by the choir in Music Hall, Boston ; 
Dr. Cutler, who was then at Trinity, New 
York, coming on, and bringing with him 
his solo boys, Richard Coker, ‘Vheodore 
‘Toedt, Ehrlich, and Granden; with the 
accompaniment of the then newly im- 
ported great organ, the effect was grand. 
After being for a short time at St. Ste- 
phen’s, Providence, Mr. Carter, in 1873, 
joined the musical staff at ‘Trinity Church, 
New York, playing the great organ in the 
gallery, where he remained seven years. 


At the Church of the Heavenly Rest he 


found a choir without soloists, and in fact 
without one satisfactory voice ; but with 
good results he has brought forward 
Masters Edward Baker, Frank Osborne, 
Harry Gibbs, and Winfred Young, .who 
have made their mark as soloists. 

The Cathedral choir at Garden City, 
lL. I., has made quite a reputation for 
itself under the able direction of Dr. W. 
H. Woodcock, who has had great success 
in producing a beautiful pure tone from his 
choristers, and a certain finish in the ex- 
ecution of church music that at- 
tracted many people to Garden City. 
One of the finest solo boys who have been 
heard in or about New York in_ late 
years was the soloist of this choir, Mas- 
ter Fred Forbush, who not only had a 
most beautiful voice, but was so thor- 
oughly musical in his nature that he sang 
like a young artist. ‘There seem to have 
been a succession of fine solo boys at 
this cathedral ; one of them, after leaving 
the choir, sang in a church in New York 
at a salary of nine hundred dollars, prob- 
ably the largest salary ever paid to a boy 
soloist, certainly in this country. 

The present choirof St. James’s Church, 
New York, was organized May rst, 1886 ; 


before that date the music was rendered 


by a quartet of men and women, re- 
inforced by a small chorus of boys. 
The boy singers, however, in the days 
of the old quartet, did not take much 
interest in their work, and left most of 
the singing to be done by the men and 
women. Since May, 1886, only boy 
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sopranos have been used. The choir 
has become famous, chiefly through the 
purity of tone developed in the boys’ 
voices. In November, 1886, the choir 
commenced giving recitals of standard 
oratorios and cantatas. ‘The performance 
of these works elicited the strongest 
commendations from the musical public 
at large; not only were people of the 
Episcopal church attracted to the ser- 
vices, but many came to hear the choir 
from other denominations. Among the 
works sung have been Haydn’s “Crea- 
tion,’ Gaul’s “Holy City,” Sullivan's 
“Prodigal Son,’’ Barnby’s ‘ Rebekah,” 
Spohr’s “Last Judgment,’ Stainer’s 
“Daughter of Jairus,’ Weber’s “ Jubi- 
lee Cantata,’ Handel’s Messiah,’’ Men- 
delssohn’s “ Lauda Sion,’’ Mendelssohn’s 
Gounod’s * Gallia,’”” Gaul’s 
“Ten Virgins,” Garrett’s Shunamite,”’ 
Stainer’s Crucifixion,’ Arnold’s “Song 
of the Redeemed,” Garrett’s ‘“ Harvest 
Cantata,” and the “Two Advents.” All 
of these works have been sung complete, 
with the exception of the larger orato- 
rios. ‘The choir enjoys the distinction 
of being the only choir in this country, 
which has ever had special cantatas com- 
posed expressly for.it. Jr. Arnold, of 
Winchester Cathedral, England, com- 
posed the *‘ Song of the Redeemed ”’ ; and 
Dr. Garrett, of the University of Cam- 
bridge, wrote the “‘lwo Advents”’ for 
St. James’s choir. Other works from 
foreign authors will probably follow in 
due time. ‘The fact that the choir has 
rendered works of such importance, in a 
manner acknowledged by all to be equal 
to the singing of choral societies gener- 
ally, has done much in New York City 
to vindicate the ability of boys to sing 
difficult music as well as women. 

The choir of the Church of the Holy 
Trinity, Madison Avenue, has been very 
much improved since it has come under 
the direction of Mr. H.W. Parker, the 
well-known organist and composer. This 
choir often unites with the Garden City 
choir in special festival services held al- 
ternately at Garden City and in the 
Church of the Holy Trinity; and Mr. 
Parker’s choir has supplemented the 
mixed chorus of the Church Choral So- 
ciety, in some notable performances which 
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have been given, with orchestral accom- 
paniment, under the direction of Mr. 
Richard Henry Warren, Mr. Parker pre- 
siding at the organ. 

‘There are many fine choirs in Brook- 
lyn, and on the occasion of the Brook- 
lyn Choir Festival, which occurs annu- 
ally, a wonderful chorus of over six hun- 
dred voices is to be heard; the singers 
filling up the entire body of the church 
where the festival is held. Here is some- 
thing to see as well as hear, —a congre- 
gation robed in white, and congregational 
singing of elaborate anthems and services 
and hymns, the performance of which is 
impressive in the highest degree. 

The Church of the Advent, in Boston, 
was the first church in that city to employ 
boy choristers in the choir, and the first 
church in New England in which a vested 
choir appeared. ‘This church, beginning 
in an * upper room’”’ on Causeway Street, 
subsequently removed to a church building 
on Green Street, thence to Bowdoin Street, 
afterwards to the beautiful church on the 
corner of Mount Vernon and Brimmer 
Streets. Inthe early days of the parish 
the music was under the management of 
several gentlemen, constituting a music 
committee, who filled the position of 
organist from among their own number. 
In 1852 a choir of boys was introduced 
by the Rev. Dr. Croswell, but they were 
not vested until some years later under 
the Rev. Dr. James A. Bolles. The first 
professional organist was Dr. Steven 
Henry Cutler, a thoroughly competent 
and well educated church musician, 
whom we have already mentioned in 
connection with the establishment of the 
boy choir at old ‘Trinity, New York. 
Mr. Edward Mattson succeeded Dr. 
Cutler, after a short interval, during 
which a _ parishioner presided the 
organ. During Mr. Mattson’s admin- 
istration the choir attained notable excel- 
lence as regards the individual voices of 
its members.. On the departure of Mr. 
Mattson his place was filled by Mr. 
Henry Carter, an English organist of 
rare ability, of whose work in training 
the choir and developing rare solo talent 
I have already spoken. On his leaving 
Boston to become the organist of St. 
Stephen’s, Providence, many of his 
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choristers followed him, which left the 
choir in a sad condition for his successor, 
Mr. Hermann Daum, who found it uphill 
work, though ably assisted in the training 
of the boys by Mr. William H. Daniell, 
who was the first to fill the independent 
position of choir master. Mr. Daum was 
succeeded by Mr. William J. Coles, a 
young man of remarkable talent and 
promise, but on account of failing health 
he was soon obliged to give up the posi- 
tion. ‘The Rev. Joseph W. Hill was now 


appointed choir master, and the writer 


took the position of organist. Marked 
changes were made in the character of 
the services. Some of the greater masses 
of Gounod, Schubert, and Mozart were 
sung for the first time; given first with 
piano accompaniment and afterwards with 
a small orchestra to supplement the or- 
gan. In 1882, Mr. Hill went to old 
Trinity, New York, and the writer took 
full charge of the music as organist and 
choir master. ‘The last Sunday in Novem- 
ber, 1891 (the first Sunday in Advent), 
being the twentieth anniversary of his in- 
cumbency as organist of the church, was 
celebrated by a special service, in which 
many past as well as present members of the 
choir took part, making a notable chorus ; 
the music sung being the Mass for male 
voices (Orphéoniste Mass) by Gounod, the 
same music that was sung at the twenty- 
fifth anniversary of Dr. Messiter in New 
York. Among the notable soprano solo- 
ists brought out in the choir in the past 


few years have been Fred Bond, who had 


a phenomenal voice, Fred Rimbach, 
Edwin Warring, Hartwell Staples, Peter 
Delehanty, and Eugene Storer. ‘The 
acoustical properties of the new Church 
of the Advent are exceptional, and the 
organ is one of the finest instruments in the 
country. As before stated, on the greater 
festivals, a large and effective orchestra is 
always employed, —the players being 
taken largely from the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra, — through the liberality of Mr. 
J. Montgomery Sears, a gentleman who 
has always taken the greatest interest in 
the boy choir movement, and who at his 
own expense’ established years 
since, and still maintains, a fine’ choir 
at ‘l'rinity Church, Marlborough, Mass. 
The influence which has always been 
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exerted by the Church of the Advent, as 


a pioneer church in matters of church 
music, especially during the administra- 
tions of Dr. Cutler, Mr. Carter, and Rev. 


J. W. Hill, has been widely felt and 


acknowledged. 

‘The Church of the Messiah was the 
next in Boston to employ a_ vested 
choir. It attained great excellence 
under the direction of Mr. J. T. Gardam, 
who resigned a few years ago, to be fol- 
lowed by Mr. Joseph Stewart, the present 
choir master. ‘The society has_ lately 
moved into a new church. ‘There have 
been some notable solo boys connected 
with this choir, among them being Mas- 
ters Waldo Merrill and George Proctor. 
The latter, after change of voice, having 
a strong inclination for music, pursued his 
studies at the Conservatory, and is now 
the organist of the church, and gives 
promise of making his mark in his chosen 
profession. ‘The two choirs of St. Paul’s 
and Emmanuel, Boston, have both sur- 
pliced choirs in the chancel, after having 
gone through the various changes of 
having first quartet choirs in the gallery, 
then quartet and chorus choirs, and 
afterwards a choir of boys and men still 
in the gallery» loft, finally placing this 
latter choir inthe chancel, surpliced. ‘The 
choir of boys and men in St. Paul’s 
church was introduced in September, 
1887, under the direction of Mr. Warren 
A. Locke. For three years it» sang in 
the old choir loft, but in the fall of 1891 
the new organ was placed. in the front 
part of the church, and the choir took its 
place beside it. ‘The choir is sometimes 
augmented at special services by the 
choir of Harvard College, which is also 
under the direction of Mr. Locke. ‘lhe 
choir consists of twenty-four boys and 
eight men. ‘The choir of Appleton 
Chapel, at Harvard, was introduced in 
October, 1883, being composed at that 
time of sixteen boys and eight men. 
The numbers have since been increased 
to twenty-four boys and twenty men. 
All the men are in the University, and it 
not infrequently happens that there will 
be but two or three years’ interval from 
the time when the soprano or alto, a 
Cambridge schoolboy, leaves the choir to 
his re-entrance as a tenor or bass, as he 
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becomes a Harvard freshman. ‘There 
are daily services during term time at 
a quarter before nine in the morning. 
At times, as at the recent service in 
memory of James Russell Lowell, the 
choir is augmented by the choir of St. 
Paul’s, making a chorus of seventy-five 
voices. 

The choir of Emmanuel Church _ is 
under the direction of Mr. George L. 
Osgood, the well-known director of the 
Boylston Club and the Singers’ Society of 
Boston, and has done admirable work 
while under his charge. It numbers forty 
voices, twenty-four boys and_= sixteen 
men, the latter so chosen as to form an 
effective chorus for the performance also 
of works for male voices. Mr. Lewis 5. 
Thompson is the organist and supple- 
ments Mr. Osgood in the training of the 
boys. In 1889 a new organ was. placed 
in the church,: built by George 5S. Hutch- 
ings, one of the most effective organs in 
the city. 

The choir of St. James’s Church, Cam- 
bridge, was founded in 1884. Its growth 
and improvement have been rapid, and 
its influence is not limited to the parish 
wherein work lies. Mr. Ernest 
Douglass is the organist and choir master. 

The choir of St. Stephen’s Church, 
Lynn, was organized in the spring of 
1876, under the rectorship of the Rev. 
Lewis DeCormis, to whose efforts the in- 
stitution of the choir was largely due. 
Its first choir master was Mr. Walter B. 
Bartlett, and the organist, Mr. Lemuel G. 
Carpenter. In 1879 Mr. Edward Kk. 
Weston took charge as both organist and 
choir master, remaining until his death in 
1891. uring his administration the 
choir attained its present high position 
among the boy choirs of Massachusetts. 
Mr. Weston was succeeded by Mr. Fran- 
cis Johnson as choir master, and by Perley 
B. Pilsbury as organist. 

The choir of St. John’s Church, Jamaica 
Plain, has done effective work under the 
direction of Mr. J. Everett Pearson. Com- 
ing to thechurch in 1889, he succeeded in 
getting a choir of boys and men_to- 
gether, and after diligent practice such 
rapid progress was made that it was 
thought that by Christmas the choir 
would be sufficiently advanced to make its 
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first essay in church on the occasion of 
public worship, which it did. ‘The choir 
has gone on constantly improving, and 
has become one of the best choirs to 
be heard in the vicinity of Boston, the 
boys getting a beautiful quality of tone 
and performing church music with ac- 
curacy and finish. 

Time and space forbid me to speak in 
detail of all the excellent choirs to be 
found in New England and other parts 
of the country. ‘here are several fine 
choirs in the diocese of Connecticut that 
deserve special mention, notably that of 
‘Trinity Church, Middletown, which has 
been under the direction of Mr. H. De- 
Coven Ryder, who has not only had re- 
markable success in developing the choir 
of his own church, but has been largely 
instrumental in organizing the Choir 
Festival Association of the state, which 
has already given three festivals with 


notable success. ‘Trinity Church, New- 


Haven, has a boy choir under the direc- 
tion of Mr. W. R. Hedden. A former 
member of ‘Trinity choir, New York, Mr. 
Hedden has been able to bring to his 
work the experience thus gained, and 
has so improved his choir as to be able 
to give special evening services, bringing 
out such works as “The Daughter of 
Darius,’’. ‘by. Stainer;.. the. “ Advent 
Hymn,”’ by Schumann ; and “ God, ‘Thou 
Art Great,” by Spohr. A> boy choir has 
also within the past few years taken the 
place of the old quartet at Christ Church, 
Hartford, so long the scene of the labors 
of the late Henry Wilson, the organist, 
whose music is gratefully remembered by 
the older members of the congregation. 
Mr. George P. Havens organized — the 
choir, and has remained in charge up to 
the present time; just now, however, 
leaving for a similar position at Christ 
Church, New Haven. 

At the beautiful church at Morristown, 
N. J., 1s to be heard a very efficient choir, 
which has been under the direction of 
Mr. Alfred Baker, who is soon to relin- 
quish it for a metropolitan position. ‘The 
music at All Saints Church, Worcester, 
Mass., has for many years been rendered 
by a choir of boys and men. Under the 
direction of Mr. Rice as choir master 
and Mr. G. Arthur Smith as organist the 
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music has advanced to a high standard 
of excellence. 
The choir of St. Paul’s School, Con- 
cord, N. H., has for twenty-two years 
been under the charge of Mr. James T. 
Knox. In 1868, while the enlargement 
of the old chapel was in progress, the 
Sunday: services were held in the second 
story of one of the school. buildings. 
There the present choir master and or- 
ganist began his long and valuable ser- 
vices to the school. A cabinet organ 
was the first instrument used, and a com- 
pany of ten boys composed the choir. 
Mr. Knox, then a young man with a 
rare enthusiasm for music, spared no 
effort to perfect himself in the divine 
art, and. expended unlimited patience 
and: time in training the choir. He 
imparted a portion of his own zeal 
to his pupils, the boys cheerfully giving 
both study and play hours to practising, 
although no release from the regular 
school work was ever gained thereby. 
More than three hundred boys have be- 
longed to the choir in the last twenty 
years. In many of the boys have been 
developed rare solo voices ; among those 
who are thus numbered one recalls with 
pleasure Frank H. Potter, George R. 


Sheldon, Augustus M. Swift, William F. 


Jennison, Hoffman Miller, and George S. 
Hodges. A beautiful new chapel has 
been occupied by the school for the past 
three or four years, and a large and 
effective organ by Hutchings placed in 
the chancel, which adds much to the 
attractiveness of theservice. “The number. 
of choristers is fifty-four, — twenty-eight 
trebles, five altos, seven tenors, and twelve 
basses. St. Paul’s Church, Concord, 
N. H., has maintained a boy choir for 
many years, under the direction of Mr. 
Fr. H. Brown, organist and choir master. 
Mr. Brown relinquishing his post a year 
ago, Mr. H. G. Blaisdell succeeded him 
and the choir is prospering under his 
administration, and promises to attain a 
high state of perfection. 

Probably one of the most effective 
choirs in the South is that of St. Paul’s 
Church, Baltimore. This church is in 
charge of the Rev. J. S. B. Hodges, a 
gentleman who has done so much for the 
cause of church music in this country, 


both by his influence and writings and 
especially by his compositions, the nu- 
merous anthems and canticles emanat- 
ing from his pen being used extensively 
by the various. churches throughout the 
country. The choir dates Easter, 
1873, Dr. Hodges at first taking the 
whole responsibility of the training of 
the choristers, oftentimes taking his place 
at the organ as well at the afternoon 
service when the boys were beginning to 
displace the old mixed choir. | Mr. Win- 
terbottom, now of Brooklyn, was many 
years choir master and organist. He 
was succeeded by Mr. Crook, who after- 
wards went to Calvary Church, New 
York. Mr. W. H. Whitingham is the 
present organist and choir master. ‘The 
choir consists of fourteen sopranos, five 
altos, five tenors, and five basses. 

There are many excellent boy choirs in 
New York state outside the metropolis. 
At the Cathedral of All Saints, Albany, 
under the able direction of Dr. Jeffries, an 
English organist ; at Syracuse ; at Roches- 
ter, where Mr. J. Ek. Bagley has several 
choirs under his charge; at St. Paul’s, 
Buffalo, and inmany of the smallercities, — 
the male choir has been introduced and 
local choir festivals are of frequent occur- 
rence. It has been much easier to in- 
troduce such choirs in the West than it 
has.in the East, there being no old pre- 
judices to. overcome, and. little or no 
fear that its adoption meant or. implied 
anything more than a more appropriate 
rendering of churchly music. At Cleve- 
land, Detroit, ‘toledo, Cincinnati, and 
St. Louis, to say nothing of smaller 
towns, may be found many excellent 
choirs. - In Chicago, the Choir Festival 
held a year ago, in the Auditorum, where 
some twelve hundred singers, boys and 
men, sang in a chorus, under the very 
able direction of Mr. H. B. Roney, will 
give some idea of the prevalence of this 
kind of choir in and about that. city. 
This Festival was a most decided success, 
from a musical point of view, due in a 
large degree to the untiring zeal and 
energy with which Mr. Roney entered 


the preliminary work of preparing 


the singers for the final rehearsals. Prob- 
ably the best-known choir in Chicago. is 
that of Grace Church, where Mr. Roney 
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is in charge. The choir first sang in the 
church in October, 1884, under the 
charge of Mr. Herbert O. Oldham ; who 
was succeeded, in turn, by Messrs. S. B. 
Whiteley, C. .E.. Reynolds, F. 
Kramer, and Mr. Roney, the present in- 
cumbent, who assumed the charge in 
May, 1887, and enlarged the choir to 
a membership of seventy-five choristers. 
The services at Grace Church have at- 
tracted much attention since Mr. Roney 
has brought the choir to its present high 
standard of perfection ; and at the special 
monthly services on Sunday evenings, the 
church building has been found to be too 
small to accommodate the vast multitudes 
of people who desired to attend. Master 
Blatchford N. Kavanagh was the soloist 
of the choir. This lad had a most re- 
markable soprano voice, which skilful 
training, as well as practice, had devel- 
oped so that he became one of the noted 
soloists of the country. Besides having 
this remarkable voice, under good culti- 
vation, the lad had, withall, a musical 


- nature of the highest order, and sang his 


selections with much expression and feel- 
ing. Indeed, his voice was considered 
so phenomonal that Mr. Roney, leaving 
his choir for a time in the hands of a 
deputy organist, took the lad to Califor- 
nia, singing in all the large cities from 
Chicago to San Francisco. He has never 


sung in the East, his voice changing some 


two years ago; so that there has been no 
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opportunity to compare him with such 
soloists as Brandon, Forbush, or Noung, 
But there is little doubt that this lad was 
one of the greatest, if not the greatest, 
soloist that this country has ever ppro- 
duced. There is a fine choir at 
James’s Church, under the direction of 
Mr. Smedley, also at‘ the Cathedral 
Church on the West side. Mr. Walter C. 
Hall has charge of a choir at Emmanuel 
Church, and is doing good work. The 
boy choir has also taken the place of the 
quartet at Trinity Church. ‘There is a 
very fine choir in the cathedral at 
Denver, in charge of Dr. - Gower, a 
very able organist and choir master, 
who came out from England several 
years ago, to take charge of the music 
at this church. , 

With the wonderful progress that has 
been made in this country in the last fifteen 
or twenty years in view, both in church 
music and choir training, the outlook for 
the future is full of promise, and there is 
some warrant for thinking that the time 
is not far distant when the daily service 
will be heard in many cathedrals of the 
larger dioceses at least ; which, with the 
necessary daily practice, will insure greater 
efficiency and excellence, the effect of 
which will be felt at once by the parish 
choirs, so that, at no distant day, the 
standard of church music will come up 
to, if not surpass, that of the mother 
country. Let this be our hope. 


CONTENT. 


By John B. Tadd. 


ERE all the heavens an overladen bough 
Of ripened benediction lowered above me, 
What could I crave, soul-satisfied as now, 
That thou dost love me? 


The door is shut. ‘To each unsheltered blessing 
Henceforth I say, Depart! What wouldst thou of 
Beggared I am of want, this boon possessing, 
That thou dost love me. 
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WOMEN’S WORK AT THE HARVARD OBSERVATORY. 


By Helen Leah Reed. | 


STRONOMERS have always. wel- 

comed to their ranks, women of 

genius like Caroline Herschell, 
Mary Somerville, and Maria Mitchell ; and 
various European and American observa- 
tories have of late years employed not a 
few women computers. The Harvard 
College Observatory has been especially 
appreciative of the work. of women ; not 
only employing them as computers, but 
definitely encouraging them to undertake 
original research. Yet, although there is 


_a field for woman’s work in astrometry, 


the so-called old astronomy, with its 
problems relating to the positions and 
motions of the heavenly bodies, a much 
wider scope is offered for the work of 
woman in astrophysics, the _ so-called 
new astronomy. For in this latter branch 
of practical astronomy, photography is 


now so largely used that the observer, 
magnifying glass in hand, can at any hour 
of the day study the photographic plate 
with results even more satisfactory than 
those formerly obtained by visual or tele- 
scopic observations at night. In the 
average observatory, where men are em- 
ployed, it is obviously impracticable for 
women to engage in night observing. 
Photography as applied to astronomy has, 
therefore, greatly increased her opportuni- 
ties for original research. Although in 
astrometry, photography has often been: 
used to show the contact of an eclipse, or 
the transit of a planet, or to answer some 
similar purpose, its use in astrophysics is 
much more extensive. Yet, valuable as 
are the photographic records of solar and 
lunar surfaces, the photographic analyses 
of the stars in a group or of the con- 
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figuration of nebulz, even more wonder- 
‘ful are the recent stellar discoveries made 
by photographing the spectra of the 
stars. It is in this last-named branch of 
astrophysics, that the women assistants 
at the Harvard Observatory have accom- 
plished important results. 


Perhaps the most striking results thus 


far achieved by 
these women as- 
sistants are Mrs. 
Fleming’s discov- 
ery that variable 
stars of a certain 
type may be 
proved variable by 
the bright lines in 
their spectra, and 
Miss Maury’s dis- 
covery that Beta 
Aurigae is a close 
binary, proved so 
from the study of 
its spectrum. Yet 
the whole experi- 
ment of employ- 
ing women to the 
extent to which 
they are here em- 
ployed is worthy 
of attention. For the Harvard Observatory 
is the first to develop a corps of trained 
women assistants, dealing with difficult 
problems as successfully as men deal with 
them at other observatories ; and this corps 
of women, in addition to doing thorough 
routine work, has shown great capacity for 
original investigations. Moreover, they 
are employed not from the meaner 
motive which so often leads to the open- 
ing of some new field for women’s work, 
viz., that their work-can be obtained at a 
cheaper rate than that of men; for the 
women assistants doing routine work are 
paid at the same fixed rate per hour as 
the men in other departments of the 
Observatory who do the same kind of 
work. Work paid for by the hour pos- 
sesses certain obvious advantages, since 
the worker is thus tied down to no fixed 
hours, and she may even do portions of 
her work at home. Much of the Harvard 
Observatory work is, however, carried on 
_ in two light, pleasant rooms, of which illus- 
trations are here shown. These rooms 


Henry Draper, M.D.. LL.D. 
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appear the workrooms that they are, 
with their convenient writing-tables, 
shelves of note-books, astronomical cata- 
logues and reports, with their walls hung 
with star maps and portraits of noted 
astronomers. Here and there on tables 
and window-seats lie magnifying glasses, 
frames for holding the plates, and other 
necessary appli- 
ances:; while 
ranged in the hall- 
way and _=$ante- 
chamber are num- 
erous wooden 
boxes containing 
the brittle though 
perishable glass 
plates, — those in- 
disputable records 
of the Draper 
Memorial work. 
In these very glass 
plates is seen one 
of the chief ad- 
vantages derived 
from the applica- 
tion of photogra- 
phy to astronomy. 
For: these plates 
reproduce the 
condition of the same region of the sky 
at various periods, and hence may be 
referred to at any time to confirm any 
discovery. Should a bright star suddenly 
appear in the sky, its previous absence or 
comparative faintness could at once be 
proved from these incontrovertible rec- 
ords. 

The work in which women take part at 
the Harvard Observatory may be divided 
into three classes. 

1. Computing, based on the work of 
others. For twenty years some women 
have always been included in the corps 
of Harvard computers. 

2. Original deductions ( not necessa- 
rily star-work ). Work of this kind has 
been carried on chiefly by special students 
of the Harvard Annex. In this class of 
work must be named a longitude cam- 
paign — probably the only longitude cam- 
paign ever conducted wholly by women, 
whereby Miss Byrd and Miss Whitney 
determined the precise difference in lon- 
gitude between the Smith College and 
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Harvard College Observa- 
tories. Miss Bryd is now direc- 
tor of the Smith College 
Observatory, and Miss Whitney 
is Maria Mitchell’s successor 
at Vassar. In this second class 
of work may be included also 
the. making of a_ standard 
catalogue of the stars near the 
North Pole by Miss Anna 
Winlock, the daughter of a 
former director of the Har- 
vard Observatory. 

3. The Henry Draper Me- 
morial work, and four other 
investigations, less extensive, 
though similar in kind to those 
provided for by the Draper 
fund. 

As the Draper Memorial in- 
vestigations form one of the 
most noteworthy departments 
of the Harvard Observatory, 
and as these investigations — 
under the general direction of 
Prof. E. C. Pickering, the di- 
rector of the Observatory — 


are carried on by women, the present 
article will devote itself principally to a 


description of this work. Moreover, the 
work is supported wholly by a woman, 
Mrs. Anna Palmer Draper of New York, 


in honor of her husband, Dr. Henry 


Draper, who was a pioneer in the work 
of photographing stellar spectra. _ 
Henry Draper, son of the distinguished 


Draper Photographic Telescope House. 
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Draper Photographic Telescope. 


John William Draper, was. born in Vir- 
ginia, March 7, 1837. He received the 
degree of Doctor of Medicine from the 
University of the City of New York in 
1858, and for eighteen months after his 
graduation was on the staff of the Belle- 
vue Hospital. At the end of this time, 
he was chosen professor of Natural Sci- 
ence in the Academic Department of the 
| University of the 
City of New York, 
holding successive- 
ly in this institution 
the chairs of Physi- 
ology in the Medi- 
cal Department, of 
Analytic Chemistry 
and of Chemistry 
in the Academic 
Department. Fora 
long time, also, he 
was Dean of the 
Faculty. At the 
of the aca- 
demic year, June, 
1882, he resigned 
his professor’s 
chair ; but overwork 
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had already begun to tell.on him, and he 
died Nov. 20, 1882, after a brief illness. As 
an instructor, Henry Draper received the 
highest praise from his students ; for he 

ssessed to an unusual degree the power 
of kindling their enthusiasm while adding 
to their store of knowledge. Yet, engross- 
ing as-were the duties of Dr. Draper’s 
chosen vocation, he still found time for an 
avocation that would have sufficed for the 
life-work of most men. Furthermore, on 
the death of his father-in-law, 
Mr. Cortland Palmer, in 1871, 
he became managing trustee 
of a large estate, and in this 
position was known as an 
exceedingly efficient business 
man. Finally, he by = no 
means neglected society, but 
had a large circle of warm 
friends, among whom he was 
distinguished for his wit and 
conversational powers. He 
was fond of art, music, and 
outdoor sports; and_ he 
spared neither the _ great 
wealth at his command nor 
his own energy to pursue to 
a successful end those scien- 
tific investigations in which 
he was interested. 

The avocation referred to 
above was spectroscopic pho- 
tography. In this branch of 
practical astronomy, Dr. 
Draper was an indefatigable 
worker. His fame as a 
scientific man is based on his 
photographic investigations, 
as regards, — 

1. Diffraction spectrum of 
the sun. 

2. Stellar spectra. 

3. The existence of oxygen in the sun. 

4. Spectra of the elements. 

Undoubtedly, the fact that from earliest 
youth Henry Draper had been his father’s 
assistant and confidant in many of the 
experiments undertaken by the latter did 
much to develop his scientific ability and 
acumen. His interest in photography 
was aroused during his medical course, 
when he had had occasion to make a 
series of micrographs, illustrating certain 
microscopic studies, for his graduation 
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thesis; and his interest in astronomy re- 
ceived an impetus when, in 1857, during a 
European tour, he had an opportunity to 
see the great Rosse telescope. On his 
return to America, he began to construct 
for his own use, a telescope similar to the 
Rosse telescope, though much _ smaller. 
So striking were the experiments success- 
fully carried on by the young man while 
constructing this fifteen and one-half inch 
reflecting telescope, that they attracted 


Region of Bright Line Stars in Cygnus, — Spectrum Plate. 


the attention of Prof. Joseph Henry. 
The latter, visiting Dr. Draper’s observa- 
tory in 1863, induced him to write a 
monograph ‘On the Construction of a 
Silvered Glass Telescope fifteen and one- 
half inches in aperture, and its use in 
Celestial Photography,” which appeared 
in July, 1864, as No. 180 of the Smith- 
sonian. Contributions to Knowledge. 

To his observatory at Hastings on the 
Hudson, Dr. Draper soon added a photo- 
graphic laboratory, and for several years 
devoted himself to celestial photography. 
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Enlargement of Spectrum of Beta Aurigae, 1889, Dec. 30, 17h. 6 G.M.T. 


It was not until after the completion of 
his great twenty-eight-inch telescope, in 
1872, that Dr. Draper secured his first 
successful photograph of the spectrum of 
a fixed star. ‘This photograph, obtained 
without slit or lens, by using a quartz 
prism placed just inside the focus of the 
smaller mirror, was the result of a long 
investigation carried on by him for sev- 
eral years. He made gradual improve- 
ments in his methods, and was greatly 
aided in his work by the invention of dry 
plates in 1879. In October, 1879, he 
read a paper before the National Acad- 
emy of Sciences, which attracted much 
attention, and from August, 1879, until 
his death, he made seventy-eight photo- 
graphs of stellar and planetary spectra. 
Although in the photographing of stellar 
spectra may be counted Dr. Draper’s 
most valuable contributions to science, 
other branches of astronomy deeply in- 


terested him. In1874, he was appointed 
Director of the Photographic Department 
of the United States Commission estab- 
lished to observe the transit of Venus. 
Devoting himself to this work for three 
months, in spite of the fact that his home 
duties prevented his actually joining the 
expedition, the success of the observa- 
tions was so largely due to him, that Con- 
gress ordered a special gold medal struck 
in his honor at the Philadelphia Mint. 

Dr. Draper also organized and directed 
a small expedition to view the total solar 
eclipse of July 29, 1878. The party was 
a notable one, consisting of Dr. and Mrs. 
Draper, Mr. Thomas A. Edison, Prof. 
Henry Morton, and Mr. Geo. F. Barker. 
The station, Rawlins, Wyoming, had been 
selected by Dr. Draper on account of its 
favorable atmospheric qualities ; and the 
expedition was so well equipped, that 
Dr. Draper was able to reach the conclu- 


Enlargement of Spectrum of Beta Aurigae, 1889, Dec. 31, 5 G.M.T. 
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sion that the corona of the sun shines by 
light reflected from the solar mass by a 
cloud of meteors surrounding it. 

It is not possible here, from lack of 
space, to speak of the many mechanical 
devices by means of which Dr. Draper 
facilitated his own work. These, and 
indeed all his inventions, were freely con- 
tributed to the general cause of science. 

Mrs. Draper had always taken deep 
interest in Dr. Draper’s work, and had 
even at times been his assistant in some 
of his delicate experiments. After his 
death, she at first thought of establishing 
in New York, an observatory equipped 
with his superb apparatus, and liberally 
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bility of recording the position and bright- 
ness of stars was stated in three elabo- 
rate papers by Mr. G. P. Bond, published 
in the Astronomischen Nachrichten in 
the same year. For a time, stellar pho- 
tography at the Harvard Observatory was 
suspended ; but in 1882 it was resumed, 
with the assistance of Prof. W. H. Pick- 
ering. ‘Thenceforth, continuous experi- 
ments in stellar photography were made 
at this observatory, aided by appropria- 
tions from the Rumford Fund of the 
American Academy, and later by the 
Bache Fund of the National Academy of 
Sciences. With the eight-inch Voigtlan- 
der doublet purchased from the latter 


New Southern Station of Harvard Observatory, Ariquipa, Peru. 


endowed for the purpose of continuing 
the investigations begun by-him in spec- 
trum photography. But, realizing the 
importance of similar experiments already 
going on at the Harvard College Obser- 
vatory, early in 1886 she placed at Pro- 
fessor Pickering’s service Dr. Draper’s 
eleven-inch telescope, and furnished suffi- 
cient money to test thoroughly certain ex- 
periments recently begun by him. 

The first photograph of a star ever 
made had been taken at the Harvard 
Observatory by Prof. G. P. Bond and 
Mr. J. A. Whipple, on a daguerrotype 
plate, in 1850. In 1857 the work was 
resumed on glass plates, and the possi- 


fund, Prof. E. C. Pickering, in 1886, had 
begun a series of experiments in spec- 
trum photography. Hitherto, it had been 
possible to photograph the spectrum of 
but one star at a time, and that a star of 
the first or second magnitude. Now, by 
placing a prism in front of the object 
glass, thereby securing a great increase 
of light, all the stars at one time visible 
in the field impressed their spectra sim- 
ultaneously on the plate. It is not sur- 
prising, therefore, that Mrs. Draper, in- 
stead of founding a new observatory, de- 
cided to encourage these Harvard inves- 
tigations which were so directly in a line 
with those begun by Dr. Draper. The first 
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year’s work with the 
eleven-inch Draper 
telescope was so satis- 
factory, that Mrs. 
Draper enlarged the 
scope of the Draper 
Memorial. ‘The in- 
vestigations in 1888, 
comprised under this 


1. A catalogue oft 
the spectra of all stars 
north of —2o0°, of the 
6th magnitude, or 
brighter. 

A more extensive 
catalogue of spectra of 
stars brighter than the 
8th magnitude. 


3. A detailed study 


of the spectra of the 
bright stars; including a classification 
of the spectra, a determination of the 
wave lengths of the lines, a comparison 
with terrestrial spectra, and an applica- 
tion of the results to the measurements of 
the approach and recession of the stars. 

Since the work was first undertaken, 
other minor investigations have sprung 
from these; and in the course of the 
work, several brilliant discoveries have 
been made. 

The instruments employed in_ the 


Draper Memorial work 


Bache telescope, now 
in Peru ; and the eight- 
inch Draper telescope, 
In constant use at 
Cambridge. ‘This lat- 
ter instrument was 
provided by Mrs, 
Draper after it had 
been found necessary 
to send the Bache 
telescope to Deru. 
While the whole work 
is under the direction 
of Professor  Picker- 
ing, the director of 
the Harvard Obser- 
vatory, the photo- 
graphs have been 
taken by Mr. H. H. 
Clayton, and later by Mr. W. P. Gerrish. 
The examination of the plates, the 
measurement of the position and the 
brightness of the stars, the discussion of 
the results obtained from the plates, and 
the forming of catalogues from these 
results, have been carried on mainly by 
Mrs. Mina Fleming and her assistants, at 
present numbering eight. 

Now the brightness of a star may be 
photographed: 1. Asa point (if the tele- 
scope is moved by clockwork). 2. As 


Fleming. 


An Interior at the Harvard Observatory. 
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a line (if the telescope is at rest, or has a 
motion different from that of the earth). 
3. As a surface (if the spectrum is pho- 
tographed). 

According to the end in view, any one 
of these methods is employed at the 
Harvard Observatory; and the plate, 
after it has been developed, is given to 
one of the women assistants for exam- 
ination. The first examination is. di- 
rected toward the quality of the image ; 
and this quality is estimated on a fixed 
scale. The estimate is based on the 
clearness. or definition of the image ; and 
only those plates estimated at four or five, 
and marked “ A,’”’ are considered as ef- 
fectually covering the region photo- 
graphed. When the plate is poor, a 
second is made on another night, and 
the work is continued until a good one is 
obtained. ‘The next step is the compari- 
son of the good plate with a chart, to 
see whether or not it covers the region 
of sky intended to be photographed. 
After this second examination, the plate 
is placed on a frame making an angle of 
45°, with a horizontal mirror which re- 
flects the light back through the plate. 
Each image on the plate is then studied 
through a magnifying glass, and all plates 
showing marked peculiarities in any of 
the spectra photographed upon them are 
noted as objects of special interest for 
future investigation. ‘The accompanying 
illustration shows a spectrum plate of the 
bright stars in the vicinity of Cygnus. 
The spectrum of a star, it will be remem- 
bered, is obtained by dispersing the ray 
of light coming from it into its compo- 
nent colors. On this spectrum plate, 
then, the stars appear photographed not 
as points, but as long, narrow surfaces. 
The spectra of the stars, as of other lu- 
minous bodies, vary in appearance accord- 
ing to the chemical constituents of the 
substances whose incandescence renders 
them luminous. Now, by the classifica- 
tion of the Draper catalogue, the bright 
stars are arranged in five groups; viz., 
first, second, third, fourth, and fifth type 
Stars, — according to the varieties of 
linesin their spectra. The stars of the first 
three types offer a gradual yet marked 
sequence. Those of the first type are 


the simplest, and seem to present spectra 
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showing an earlier stage of deVelopment 
than that of our sun; those of the sec- 
ond type present spectra resembling that 
of our sun; while those of the third type 
have spectra showing a stage of develop- 
ment in advance of that of our sun. 
Fourth and fifth type stars have not yet 
been assigned their precise place in the 
sequence. 

The objects of special interest searched 
for on the spectrum plates and noted by 
the observer as worthy of future investiga- 
tion are, first, third-type stars, the spectra 
of which have been divided into four 
classes. ‘The first three classes show no 
special differences from red stars in gen- 
eral, but the fourth class has a striking 
peculiarity. The spectra of these stars 
have the lines due to hydrogen bright, 
and all these bright line spectric objects 
discovered from the- examination of the 
plates have proved to be variables of 
long period. Several stars not before 
known to be variables have thus been 
proved variable. This important dis- 
covery was not made by chance. For 
some time previous to the spring of 1890 
Mrs. Fleming had suspected that the 
presence of bright lines in the spectra of 
third-type stars indicated variability. A 
careful study of successive plates con- 
firmed her suspicion, and on the 16th of 
April, 1890, she was able to announce 
her discovery that the star D. M. + 
48° 2942 in the constellation Cygnus had 
been proved variable from a study of its 
spectrum. During the next year and a 
half, eleven new variables were discovered 
by Mrs. Fleming, and forty others were 
suspected of variability. 

The second class of peculiar objects 


- sought for on the spectrum plates is com- 


posed of fourth-type stars in color of so 
deen a red that it is extremely difficult 
to photograph their spectra. Yet in 
spite of difficulties the Draper Memorial 
work has added to this class six stars not 
previously known to belong to it ; and the 
spectra of several known to belong to it 
have been photographed, although as yet 
not with entire satisfaction. 

The third and final class of peculiar 
objects sought for on the spectrum plates 
consists of fifth-type stars, including 
bright line stars and planetary nebule. 
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The most important discoveries among 
these have been in the rare class of stars 
discovered by Wolf and _Rayet. The 
Draper Memorial work has led to the dis- 
covery of twenty-seven stars of this class ; 
whereas, previous to this investigation 
only thirteen had been known to astrono- 
mers. -In February, 1891, Prof E. C. 
Pickering first called attention to the 
proximity of these stars to the central 
line of the Milky Way (as shown in the 
accompanying diagram), in an_§article 
published in the Astronomischen Nach- 
richten. 

After the spectrum plates have been 
carefully examined, they are next com- 
pared with the ordinary chart plates on 
which the stars appear simply as points, 
for the confirmation of the variability of 
stars suspected of being variable from the 
nature of their spectra. ‘The chart plates 
themselves are also examined in a search 
for clusters and nebule. And _ here it 
must be noted that the only planetary 
nebula up to this time ever discovered 
by photography was discovered by Mrs. 
Fleming. 

Among the various investigations con- 
ducted by the Draper Memorial is a piece 
of work carried on by Miss Maury alone ; 
namely, the detailed study and classifica- 
tion of the spectra of the brighter stars 
photographed with the eleven-inch tele- 
scope. Photographs have been obtained 
of nearly all the stars visible in the lati- 
tude of the Harvard Observatory and 
sufficiently bright, and the examination 
of their spectra is approaching comple- 
tion. Asa result of this examination has 
come the discovery that Beta Aurige isa 
close binary revolving in four days. ‘The 
doubling of the lines in the spectrum of 
this object is similar to the doubling of 
the lines in Zeta Ursze Majoris, discovered 
to be a binary by Professor Pickering. 
The greater importance of the discovery 
in the case of Beta Aurigz lies in the velo- 
city of the latter; for, while the period 
of the former star is fifty-two days, that 
of the latter is only four days. ‘The 


velocity of the latter is almost unim- 


aginable (one hundred and fiftv miles a 
second), and the value of the prism in 
examining it may be realized from the 
statement that the prism can multiply 


about five thousand times the power of 


the object glass in separating close and 
rapidly revolving pairs. 

Miss Maury is making a careful study 
of numerous photographs of the spectra of 
Zeta Urse Majoris, Beta Auriga, as well as 
of Beta Lyre, astar apparently of the same 
nature as these two recently discovered 
to be a probable binary by Mrs. Fleming. 
Miss Maury is also making a study of the 
spectra of stars of the Orion type, and 
from her various investigations important 
additions to our knowledge of these 
bodies will result. ‘There remains to be 
named a large piece of photometric work 
undertaken with the eight-inch Draper 
telescope. Miss Leland has measured forty 
thousand stars of about the tenth magni- 
tude uniformly distributed over the sky, 
and these measurements will be reduced 
to a uniform scale to furnish standards of 
stellar magnitude. 

The Harvard Observatory is fortunate 
in having a station in the Southern as 
well as one in the Northern Hemisphere. 
The establishing of a station at Chosica in 
Peru, in 1889, provided for by the Boy- 
den and Draper funds, afforded unex- 
ampled opportunities for photographing 
the entire heavens from pole to pole. 
The region of sky to be covered in Peru 
extends from— 20° to the South Pole, 
and in the course of the various re- 


searches this region will have’ been — 


covered four times by the photographic 
telescope. All the plates taken in Peru 
are sent to the Harvard Observatory, and 
are there examined as above described. 
Indeed, many of the third-type . stars 
spoken of above have been discovered on 
these southern plates. ‘The records of two 
valuable original observations made at 
the Chosica Station by Messrs. S. I. & 
M. H. Bailey have also been reduced, 
catalogued, and prepared for the printer 
by the Draper Memorial women assistants. 

The examination of the plates, as above 
described, by no means comprises the 
whole work of these women assistants. 
In addition to this they record. their 
observations, reduce the co-ordinates of 
objects examined, identify the objects 
photographed with the stars in various 
catalogues, and finally check the results 
by a direct comparison of the chart with 
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7 


tin. 


Fourth-type stars in region of the Milky Way. 


the photograph. ‘The Draper Memorial- 
Catalogue (published in the Harvard 
College Observatory Annals, Vol. xxvii.) 
is a catalogue of the spectra of 10,400 
stars (involving the measurement of 
28,266 spectra) giving positions for the 
year 1goo. 
catalogue is, it by no means contains all 
the records made in preparing it. ‘The 
copy which went to the printer was 
naturally less full than the manuscript 
records. ‘Three catalogues were made, in 
fact, before the copy was sent to press ; 
and the printed catalogue contains only 
about one-tenth of the records used in 
preparing it. 

Besides the Draper Memorial work, 
four other Harvard Observatory investi- 
gations have been published with the aid 
of the women assistants : 

1. The catalogue of one thousand stars 
within 1° of the North Pole (of these 
only forty are in other catalogues. ) 

2. A study of the Pleiades. This 
group will probably always be used by 
astronomers as a test and means of com- 


- parison with the work of their predeces- 


sors. ‘The Harvard Observatory aim is 
to furnish a measure of photographic 
brightness of a portion of the stars in this 
group, so that the results reached by other 
observers may be reduced to a uniform 
scale. 7 

3. Trails of equatorial stars. Here the 
object is to determine the photographic 


Yet ample as this printed ~ 


New York. 


intensity of all bright stars within two 
degrees of the equator. 

4. The enumeration of. all the nebulz 
photographed in a given portion of the 
sky. ‘This investigation shows the prob- 
ability of a marked addition to the num- 
ber of known nebule. Photography has 
already greatly increased the limits of the 
nebulz in Orion. A few years ago, Prof. 
W. H. Pickering found this nebulous re- 
gion to include the sword handle, and 
more lately it has been found to include 
a wide area extending north and south 
from this. 

Several subsidiary investigations similar 
to those already begun in the Draper 
Memorial work, will be undertaken at the 
Harvard Observatory when the Bruce 
telescope is completed. ‘This telescope 
has been provided at the cost of fifty 
thousand dollars, by Miss C. W. Bruce of 
This photographic telescope, 
with a focal length of eleven. feet, will 
have an objective of about twenty-four 
inches, and the object glass will be a 
compound lens of the style known as 
‘portrait lens.”’” ‘This telescope will fur- 
nish a large amount of material, and will 
photograph stars of the seventeenth mag- 
nitude or fainter. As the lenses are now 
in the hands of the Clarks for polishing, 
it will doubtless be mounted within a 
year. Miss Bruce, who has a deep inter- 


est in astronomy, has made more than 
one substantial gift to encourage workers 
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in this science. ‘The sum of six thousand 
dollars was lately expended by her in 
awards to various astronomers who had 
achieved distinction. Mrs. Draper, too, 
in addition to the large amount of money 
expended by her on the Draper Memo- 
rial, has founded the Henry Draper 
Medal of the National Academy of Sci- 
ences, to be awarded for distinction in 
solar physics. 

Although in practical astronomy the 
field for woman’s work is a wide one, the 
number of paid positions for workers in 
this field is naturally limited. Yet the 
success of the Harvard experiment of 
training a corps of women assistants has 
been so marked, that it is to be hoped 
that other observatories may follow this 
example. As the resources of the various 
observatories are increased by the liber- 
ality of people interested, like Mrs. 
Draper and Miss Bruce, in encouraging 
the development of astronomy, it may 
not be too much to expect to see larger 
numbers of women among the observa- 
tory assistants. Not all women are capa- 
ble of working in this field, for the work 
demands special mental qualities. Mrs. 
Fleming has an eye remarkably keen in 
making measurements, a mind unusually 
alert in observing, and an executive abil- 
ity so marked that it has gone far toward > 
insuring the success of the Draper 
Memorial work. Mrs. Fleming is a native 
of Dundee, Scotland, where she taught 
for five years, and passed successful ex- 
aminations in this capacity. Her father 
had strong scientific tastes, and was the 
first man in Dundee to take a practical 


process into that city. 
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interest in introducing the daguerreotype 
Miss Maury, also, 
has marked scientific ability. She is a 
granddaughter of that Lieutenant Maury 
whose meteorological work has _ been of 
infinite value to seamen on the Atlantic ; 
she is a niece of Dr. Henry Draper, and 
before coming to Cambridge was gradu- 
ated from Vassar College. 

Mrs. Fleming’s brief reports of discov- 
eries made by her are sent to the As¢ro- 
nomischen Nachrichten, and other astro- 
nomical journals, over the simple signa- 
ture, ““M. Fleming”; but her work is 
well-known to astronomers as that of a 
woman. ‘The extent to which it is ap- 
preciated may be judged by an extract 
from a_ review 
October in Zhe Observatory, the regular 
publication issued at the Royal Observa- 
tory, Greenwich, England: 


“It would be difficult to say too much in praise 
of the zeal and skill with which the great work 
( the catalogue ) has been accomplished. The 
name of Mrs, Fleming is already well known to 
the world as that of a brilliant discoverer, but the 
present volume shows that she can do real hari 
work as well.” 


Of the Draper Memorial, it may be 
said that no scientific man ever had a 
nobler memorial than this. The cata- 
logue itself is unique. In the words of a 
recent review above quoted : 


“Hitherto catalogues have been made of the 
positions and geometrical characteristics of neb- 
ulze; but a general index to the physical nature 
of ten thousand objects is a novelty of the first 
importance, and cannot well fail. of its avowed 
object.” 
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THE MICMAC FESTIVAL IN CAPE BRETON. 


T the eastern extremity 
of Nova Scotia, and 
separated from it by a 
narrow and picturesque 
body of water known 
as the Strait of Canso, 
is Cape Breton Island, 
a wild and rugged 

place, offering few advantages as a per- 

manent piace of residence, but brimful of 
interest to the tourist in search of novelty, 
adventure and experience. In the centre 
of this island is the famous Bras d’Or, 
which is in reality an arm of the sea, as 
its name implies, though usually spoken of 
asa lake. ~ In the middle of this lake is 

Chapel Island—rather a barren waste, 

with a small whitewashed church, a low 

one-story house, and several Indian wig- 
wams. 

During the entire year none other than 
those who inhabit these primeval abodes 
are seen about the island, save for the 
space of ten days in the month of August, 
when the descendants of the original set- 
tlers of this part of the country flock here 
in large’ numbers to perform their civil 
and religious rites. ‘The special occasion 
is the festival of St. Anne, and .the privi- 
lege of actively participating in the cele- 
bration is limited to the Micmac Indians. 

Of the two Indian nations which early 
occupied the eastern part of this country, 
the Algonquins chose to settle in upper 
New England and the provinces ; and the 
red men who found a home in Nova 
Scotia and Cape Breton Island were the 
Micmacs, a branch of this nation. Like 
all others, this tribe has dwindled greatly 
in numbers during the last few years, and 
it will not be very long before the Mic- 
macs and their interesting annual festival 
will be a matter of history. ‘The present 
survivors manage to eke out an existence 
by fishing, basket-making, coopering, and 
begging ; and it is in the festival season 
that they look for a rich harvest from 
this latter business. Chapel Island, as 
part of an Indian reservation, was granted 
by the government in 1792 to two chiefs, 
Bask and Somma, for the sole use of 


By J. H. Wilson. 


their tribes living in Cape Breton Island ; 
but many years before this Father Maillard 
came from Canada to Christianize the 
Micmacs, and forthwith built a church, 
which was destroyed when Louisburg was 
taken by the English in 1758. ‘The 
present chapel is the fourth in the his- 
tory of the island. Father McDougal 
ministered to the wants of these Indians 
for upwards of thirty years, and was suc- 
ceeded by Father McKenzie, their present 
priest. ‘The tribe has a chief in the per- 
son of John Dinney, and though his is a 
life office, the term usually depends upon 
good behavior. Remarkable indeed is 
the power which this man wields over his 
people ! 

For several days prior to the begin- 
ning of the festival the Indians begin to 
congregate on the island from all parts of 
Cape Breton; and by the time Father 
McKenzie has arrived, a large number of 
wigwams, both white and gray, have been 
erected everywhere. ‘lhe appearance of 
their more civilized brethren is a_ wel- 
come sight to the copper-faced youths, 
who are in their glory as they ferry their 
audience across in sail and row boats. 
Meanwhile, the chapel has_ received 
needed repairs; the interior has been 
washed up, and perhaps a little paint has 
been added; the altar, white and clean, 
has some fresh candles and a lavish dis- 
play of flowers, — usually artificial ones, 
— ribbons, lace, anything, completes the 
adornment of this, the focal point of their 
adoration. As these straight-haired red 
men and their squaws crowd the chapel 
at the opening service, which is a Mass, 
they present an interesting study. At- 
tired in red, blue, green, yellow, every 
color in fact, the women lend a _ pictu- 
resqueness to the scene. ‘The devotional 
expressions noticeable on the faces of the 
worshippers might be traceable by some 
to a feeling of superstitious awe, which 
would not be wholly inappropriate to the 
nature of these but two-thirds civilized 
people. The psalms are chanted out of 
a book especially compiled for the In- 
dians, the work of a German publisher. 
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If a sufficient inducement is held out, one 
of them will favor the visitors with a solo, 
—at the close of the service, of course ; 
and as he stumbles along, pointing with 
his finger to the Indian characters, the 
performance, while solemn enough to 


them, is rather mirth provoking, at least to 


those who have not thoroughly imbibed the 
spirit of the-occasion. The service over, 
the congregation presses forward to pay 
special homage to the statue of St. Anne, 
which occupies a prominent place near 
the altar, as does also one of the Virgin. 
Each penitent drops a bit of money in 
the box, reverently kisses one of the toes 
of the statue, makes the sign of the cross, 
and silently passes out, all the while mut- 
tering some prayer. One of St. Anne’s 
toes is quite worn away by these of- 
repeated acts. 

On one of the last days of the mission 
takes place the procession of St. Anne, 
which attracts more visitors to the island 
than any other event of the season. It 
is commonly known as the “scaring of 
the devil;”’ and if his Satanic Majesty 
refuses to be disturbed by the noise and 
general uproar, a little uneasiness is felt 
by some of the visitors. A queer cere- 
mony indeed is this, savoring as it does 
of ages long past. Shrines containing 
images of both the Virgin and St. Anne, 
and decorated with the same tawdry ma- 
terials as are seen upon the altar in the 
chapel, are borne aloft by six Indian girls 
robed in white; and as the procession 
moves along from the chapel to a small 
enclosure much resembling from a dis- 
tance a country graveyard, a number of 
the men range themselves at intervals on 
either side of the line and keep up an 
incessant firing. If their ammunition 
suddenly gives out, they rush off to get a 
fresh supply. Behind the girls march six 
youths who lead the singing, and the 
large book, out of which they are supposed 
to be reading the music, is carried by a 
stalwart Indian, who must perforce walk 
backward ; and as the perspiration streams 
off his face, a kindly disposed Indian will 
ever and anon step forward and mop it 


with a large handkerchief. Arrived at. 


their destination, the maidens reverently 
deposit their burden on the ground, and 
the two saints come in for a still further 


share of homage ; the chanting and firing 
all the while being kept up. Again the 
girls take up the sacred images, and the 
return trip is made. When half way 
back, all the devotees drop quietly on 
their knees, and as they solemnly sing 
the Gloria in Eixcelsis, Kyrie Eleison, the 
Credo, and the Agnus Dei, the scene is 
most impressive. 

A big dinner is another feature of the 
festival ; but there is an air of exclusive- 
ness about this event which is lacking in 
the other ceremonies, — for only the male’ 
members of the tribe are allowed to sit 
around the festive board. ‘The chief with 
much pomp attends to the preparation 
of the feast, which consists of bread, tea, 
and pork ; of each of which an enormous 
quantity is consumed. So strong is the 
aroma of the boiling pork, that the visi- 
tors are quite content to view the scene 
fror: a distance. When everything is 
ready, the Indians squat around on the 
grass, the priest comes and blesses the 
company, also the food, and the brawny 
redfaces commence to ravenously devour 
the good things. Occasionally, a consid- 
erate Indian bethinks himself of his 
squaw, perhaps at that very moment look- 
ing wistfully at him from the door of their 
wigwam, and he will carry her a bit of 
pork and bread. Great solemnity pre- 
vails at this feast, and only when the chief 
addresses any remark to his subordinates 


do they attempt to speak. 


As a fitting climax to the ten days mis- 
sion, the marriages are solemnized at. the 
close, and the ceremony is followed by a 
wedding dance, which possesses much 
attractiveness. Like all brides, these 
must have new dresses for the occasion, 
and much attention is given to the mak- 
ing of the wedding gown during the pre- 
vious few weeks. ‘Totally unlike more 
civilized folk are they in that no mention 
is ever made beforehand who the es- 
poused couples are. This a point 
about which a strict secrecy is kept. 
Only once a year do the marriages take 
place, as the visits of the priest are lim- 
ited to the festival season. The closing 
event over, the Micmacs pack up their 
few belongings and quietly steal away, 
leaving the island deserted for anothet 
twelve months. 
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LIFE CYCLES. 


By Katharine C. Penfield. 


NE time ten, Gleefulness. 
() Life but a holiday, 
Merry, and glad and gay ; 


Meant just for fun and play, 
Nothing to do. 


Two times ten, Eagerness. 


Precious the gift of life, 

Though with all danger rife. 

Grand to be in ‘the strife. 
What can I do? 


Three times ten, Earnestness. 


Some seeds of service sown. 


Somewhat of harvest won. 


Life richer, sweeter grown, 
More sacred too. 


Deeper the sick world’s need. 
Noble the work indeed, 
Body and soul to feed 

In service true. 


Light breaking everywhere, 

Showing the darkness there. 

Such need to be and bear! 
So much to do! 


Four times ten, Joyousness. 


Truth’s ‘secrets clearer seen. 

Eyes of the soul more keen. 

Closer the tie between 
Wrecked lives and true. 


Giving life’s richest gold. 

Gaining sweet peace untold, 

Blessings — a hundredfold, 
Joys ever new. 


Hands full and heart full too: 


Still seeking service new: 


Singing, through glad tear-dew, 


blest to do.”’ 


Five times ten, Restlessness. 


Burning the midday heat. 

Wearv those hurrying feet 

Treading their constant beat 
All the day through. 


So much truth still unknown. 

So little progress shown. 

Fuller the pathway grown 
With work to do. 


Service so freely given. 

Not yet earth’s fetters riven. 

Sad hearts to madness driven. 
What use to do? 


Six times ten, Quietness. 


Silent ! thou restless one. 

Not yet thy lifework done. 

Not yet the battle won. 
Still much to do. 


Life — ah how grand a thing, 

Spite of sin’s poison sting. 

Faith comes the cure to bring, 
Teaching life’s clue. 


One heart, however strong, 

Too weak to right all wrong: 

Yet each must sing his song ; 
Each give his due. 


Out on the world’s vast tide, 

Stemming the flood to ride? 

Fame, and naught else beside, 
The good in view? 


Rather, in quiet spots 

Planting forget-me-nots ; 

Making the garden plots 
Blossom anew. 


Sanctified eagerness, 

True-hearted earnestness, 

Waking through quietness, 
Harmonies true. 


Seven times ten, Peacefulness. 


Calling back voiceful years. 
Lingering by some with tears. 


Hearing, through hopes and fears, 


That watchword “ do.”’ 


Thinking how sweet the way 

Trodden from day to day ; 

Though weary, sad, or gay, 
Still grown more true. 
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Faint life with longings stirred, Into life’s more and more ; 

Waiting the afterward ; | Loosed from the finite shore ; 

Ready to hear the word Infinite truth before 

‘‘No more to do.” Surging to view. 

No more to do? not so. Service unfolding still, * 

Passing from earth-scenes low Grander grand life to fill ; 
| Into the light’s clear glow, Bidding each soul and will | 
Living anew. Be, love, and do. 
b 
7 THE STORM-CLOUD. th 
he 
By Celia P. Woolley. fo 
01 
7 NOBLE ship a-sail on prosperous seas, H 
. Touched one fair morning by an idle breeze, — r3 
: The pilot sleeping at his wheel, — : 
‘ _. Missed its true course and, floating, wandered far tt 
‘ Beyond the reach of guiding chart or star ; W 

With boastful prow and willing keel — 3 

WwW 


7 - Nor dreamed of rocks where angry billows play, 
. Nor guessed what harm in shallow brightness lay ! | q 
The sunlit waves smiled on below ; 


| The pilot dreaming still within his sleep a 
7 Of white-armed naiads in the briny deep, | 8 
That pine a mortal’s love to know. 
7 A friendly storm-cloud watched and lay in wait, ) 
. Strength matched with daring, love disguised as hate ; 
; The sky grew darker with her wrath ! S¢ 
: Soon waves were tossed upon a furious blast, d 
And waters strewn with broken spar and mast ; Vv 
; But, storm-led, back into the path d 
Of Truth and Safety rode the ship once more. : 
Then how the angry pilot cursed and swore, d 
mourned his losses loud and long! p 


7 The rigging torn and soiled, the broken beam, 
. His happy sleep, and sweet alluring dream 
; Of water-maidens and their song! 


wm 


And still he waits and longs to sail again 
In that same ship and on that selfsame main, P 
To where the sunlit billows play ; , 
To feel that soft breeze kiss his cheek once more, 
And live in that forbidden world of yore, 
Where honor’s dead, and dreams have sway. 


Myself, I pray to know the good that’s blent t 

With forms of evil and with punishment. e 
: The rose has uses for a thorn, p 
. The sea for pointed rock, the summer cloud a 
: For lightning stroke that means perhaps death’s shroud ; T 
7 A friend — for just rebuke and scorn. h 
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A SUMMER WOOING. 


By George Ethelbert Walsh. 


Hinsboro had been invaded by two 
worldlings that summer, which had 
so disturbed its -wonted quietness that 
Brother Cox had been forced to lament 
more than once. ‘Alas, that this should 
be! The days of our peace have gone.” 
Brother Cox felt the trouble more than 
the other members of the community, for 
he knew that he was partly responsible 
for it. To think that his nephew, his 
only brother’s son, should come out to 
Hinsboro and in these few short months 
raise such a commotion among the people ! 
But there was a redeeming virtue in 
the young man, which Brother Cox dwelt 
upon with a feeling of relief. Before the 
saucy face and blue eyes of Ella Stratton 
were seen in Hinsboro, Jack Cox was as 
quiet and demure as the most conserva- 
tive Quaker. True, he only attended 
meetings once a. week, and then it was 
generally out of respect for his uncle ; 
but he never entered into the gay life 
which had since shocked the sensibilities 
of the Quakers. 

Naturally, Brother Cox took a _per- 
sonal dislike to the new tenants of the 
deserted cottage on the outskirts of the 
village, and he could scarcely conceal his 
disapproval of the young girl’s actions. 
He felt convinced that she was at the 
bottom of all the trouble. Her showy 
dress, pink cheeks, blue eyes, and rip- 
pling laughter suggested the world too 
strongly for the Quakers to enjoy. 

“She belongs to the world,’”’ Brother 
Cox said one day as he passed her. 
“She has no right out here among our 
peaceful people. It will be well for ys 
when she leaves.” 

They were only summer tenants, and 
consisted simply of Mrs. Stratton, her 
daughter, and two servants. They did 
not exhibit much wealth or finery, but to 
the plain Quakers their dress and gen- 
eral appearance seemed altogether out of 
propriety. ‘Then the way Ella laughed 
and tramped over the fields on foot or 
rode on horseback shocked the good 
housewives. Jack Cox had known the 


TH little Quaker community of 


-Stratton. 


family in the city, and he soon joined 


Ella in these rides and walks. 

It was from such a simple beginning 
that the trouble arose. ‘The old entice- 
ment of woman had led the young man 
astray, and he was soon looked upon as 
being as great a sinner as the fair tempt- 
ress. ‘The two were practically ostracized 
in the community, and the upright Qua- 
kers passed them only with a nod and a 
simple word of greeting. Ella only won- 
dered, but Jack shrugged his shoulders. 

Brother Cox was inclined to be more 
lenient than the others. His fields 
stretched nearly out to the cottage of the 
Strattons, and he would often stop in his 
work to glance at the red house. One 
day he paused in his labors, and looked 
up to discover the bright face of Ella 
She was leaning on the fence 
which separated the two grounds. 3 

“Don’t you get tired of work, Mr. 
Cox ?’’ she asked in a sweet voice. “Ido, 
dreadfully, and you are older than I am.”’ 

The good Quaker straightened himself 
up to his full six feet. - He was still a 
fine-looking man of fifty, with gray locks, 
a calm, noble face, and dark eyes. 

‘Work keeps us from mischief,’’ he 
answered seriously. 

*‘[ know that, and I suppose you think 
I ought to be at work now, and not 
standing here to bother you,” she replied. 

“It would be better for you,’’ was the 
rather unexpected reply. 

The girl’s cheeks colored a little at 
the ungallant words, but she asked de- 
murely : 

‘Do you think I’m so very wicked?” 

“Ye are of the world and worldly- 
minded. I cannot judge thee, but thy 
actions have not my approval.” 

“Oh, what do I do that you don’t 
like?’’ she asked, in a_ penitent voice. 
“You know I’ve been brought up so, and 
how could I know what to do?”’ 

mused Brother Cox, wiping 
his brow... “The sin is not so much . 
yours as those who have brought thee up.”’ 

“Then mamma and papa must. be 
wicked ?’’ was the quick question. ‘I 
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Faint life with longings stirred, 
Waiting the afterward ; 
Ready to hear the word 

‘‘No more to do.” 


No more to do? not so. 

Passing from earth-scenes low 

Into the light’s clear glow, 
Living anew. 


Into life’s more and more ; 
Loosed from the finite shore ; 
Infinite truth before 

Surging to view. 


Service unfolding still, 

Grander grand life to fill ; 

Bidding each soul and will 
Be, love, and do. 


Lin 


THE STORM-CLOUD. 
By Cela P. Woolley. 
A NOBLE ship a-sail on prosperous seas, 


Touched one fair morning by an idle breeze, — 
The pilot sleeping at his wheel, — 
Missed its true course and, floating, wandered far 
Beyond the reach of guiding chart or star ; 
With boastful prow and willing keel — 


Nor dreamed of rocks where angry billows play, 
Nor guessed what harm in shallow brightness lay ! 
The sunlit waves smiled on below ; 
The pilot dreaming still within his sleep 
Of white-armed naiads in the briny deep, 
That pine a mortal’s love to know. 


A friendly storm-cloud watched and lay in wait, 
Strength matched with daring, love disguised as hate ; 
The sky grew darker with her wrath ! 
Soon waves were tossed upon a furious blast, 
And waters strewn with broken spar and mast ; 
But, storm-led, back into the path 


Of Truth and Safety rode the ship once more. 
Then how the angry pilot cursed and swore, 
And mourned his losses loud and long! ’ 
The rigging torn and soiled, the broken beam, 
His happy sleep, and sweet alluring dream - 
Of water-maidens and their song! 


And still-he waits and longs to sail again 
In that same ship and on that selfsame main, 
To where the sunlit billows play ; 
To feel that soft breeze kiss his cheek once more, 
And live in that forbidden world of yore, 
Where honor’s dead, and dreams have sway. 


Myself, I pray to know the good that’s blent 

With forms of evil and with punishment. 
The rose has uses for a thorn, 

The sea for pointed rock, the summer cloud 

For lightning stroke that means perhaps death’s shroud ; 
A friend — for just rebuke and scorn. 
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A SUMMER WOOING. 


By George Ethelbert Walsh. 


HE little Quaker community of 
- Hinsboro had been invaded by two 
, worldlings that summer, which had 
so disturbed its wonted quietness that 


Brother Cox had been forced to lament 


more than once. ‘Alas, that this should 
be! The days of our peace have gone.” 

Brother Cox felt the trouble more than 
the other members of the community, for 
he knew that he was partly responsible 
for it. To think that his nephew, his 
only brother’s son, should come out to 
Hinsboro and in these few short months 
raise such acommotion among the people ! 

But there was a redeeming virtue in 
the young man, which Brother Cox dwelt 
upon with a feeling of relief. Before the 
saucy face and blue eyes of Ella Stratton 
were seen in Hinsboro, Jack Cox was as 
quiet and demure as the most conserva- 
tive Quaker. ‘True, he only attended 
meetings once a week, and then it was 
generally out of respect for his uncle ; 
but he never entered into the gay life 
which had since shocked the sensibilities 
of the Quakers. 

Naturally, Brother Cox took a per- 
sonal dislike to the new tenants of the 
deserted cottage on the outskirts of the 
village, and he could scarcely conceal his 
disapproval of the young girl’s actions. 
He felt convinced that she was at the 
bottom of all the trouble. Her showy 
dress, pink cheeks, blue eyes, and rip- 


pling laughter. suggested the world too 


strongly for the Quakers to enjoy. 
“She belongs to the world,’’ Brother 
Cox said one day as_ he passed _ her. 


“She has no right out here among our . 


peaceful people. It will be well for ys 
when she leaves.” 

They were only summer tenants, and 
consisted simply of Mrs. Stratton, her 
daughter, and two servants. ‘They did 
not exhibit much wealth or finery, but to 


the plain Quakers their dress and gen- 


eral appearance seemed altogether out of 


propriety. ‘Then the way Ella laughed 
and tramped over the fields on foot or 
rode on horseback shocked the good 
housewives. Jack Cox had known the 


family in the city, and he soon joined 
Ella in these rides and walks. 

It was from such a simple beginning 
that the trouble arose. ‘The old entice- 
ment of woman had led the young man 
astray, and he was soon looked upon as 
being as great a sinner as the fair tempt- 
ress. ‘lhe two were practically ostracized 
in the community, and the upright Qua- 
kers passed them only with a nod anda 
simple word of greeting. Ella only won- 
dered, but Jack shrugged his shoulders. 

Brother Cox was inclined to be more 
lenient than the others. His fields 
stretched nearly out to the cottage of the 
Strattons, and he would often stop in his 
work to glance at the red house. One 
day he paused in his labors, and looked 
up to discover the bright face of Ella 
Stratton. She was leaning on the fence 
which separated the two grounds. 

“Don’t you get tired of work, Mr. 
Cox ?’’ she asked in a sweet voice. ‘Ido, 
dreadfully, and you are older than I am.”’ 

The good Quaker straightened himself 
up to his full six feet. He was still a 
fine-looking man of fifty, with gray locks, 
a calm, noble face, and dark eyes. | 

“Work keeps us from mischief,” he 
answered seriously. 

‘*] know that, and I suppose you think | 
I. ought to be at work now, and not 
standing here to bother you,”’ she replied. 

“‘It would be better for you,’’ was the 
rather unexpected reply. 

The girl’s cheeks colored a little at 
the ungallant words, but she asked de- 
murely : 

‘“Do you think I’m so very wicked?” 

“Ye are of the world and worldly- 
minded. I cannot judge thee, but thy 
actions have not my approval.” 

“Oh, what do I do that you don’t 
like?’’ she asked, in a penitent voice. 
‘You know I’ve been brought up so, and 
how could I know what to do?”’ 

“True,” mused. Brother Cox, wiping 
his brow. ‘The sin is not so much 


yours as those who have brought thee up.”’ 
“Then mamma and papa must be 
I 


wicked ?’’ was the quick question. 
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won't believe that, for they have always 
been so good to me ; mamma is and papa 
was before he — died.”’. 

“Well, child, ye can’t blame them,” 
Brother Cox said consolingly, noticing 
the distress of his young visitor. 

“Whom can I blame, then? Is it my 
grandmother and grandfather, or their 
grandmothers and grandfathers ?”’ 

“That isn’t the question; ye can do 
better now.”’ 

“Oh, I would like to do better — so 
much! Will you tell me how? I should 
so much like to have you; for I like you.” 

This was said in so artless and inno- 
cent a tone, that it went straight home to 
the man’s heart. As he walked away 
from the place five minutes’ later, he re- 


cailed the look which accompanied the 


words. Such a face, such eyes, mouth, 
and expression are not often seen in this 
prosaic world, and Brother Cox should be 
forgiven for thinking of them again, and 
then again. He never knew before how 
pretty and winning the ‘Stratton girl” was. 

“If she was only of our belief and 
number,’’ he muttered to himself. ‘* But 
I might try to make her one. She is not 
yet lost to wickedness. She wants to 
learn. teach her.” 

After that the old rail-fence proved a 
regular trysting place for the two. Ella 
found plenty of excuses for going out to 
the fields, and Brother Cox cultivated the 
cornfield near that fence oftener than 
elsewhere. ‘The weeds persisted in crop- 
ping up on the west side of the field, and 
he felt bound to keep them under control. 

One day Ella brought some lemonade 
out to him, carrying it in a small silver 
pitcher. It was some of her own manu- 
facture, and the day was so warm that it 
was very refreshing. 

“OQ! Mr. Cox I have some lemonade 
for you,”’ she said, as she hurried over the 
ploughed field. “I hope you like lem- 
onade. Imade it myself, and you looked 
so hot and tired out here in the sun, that 
I had to bring you a drink.” 

Brother Cox did drink, and smacked 
his lips. It was so kind of her to think 
of him, and while he talked, he admired 
her bright face and her manners. Could 
any man look upon such a vision of 
beauty and not feel his pulse beat faster? 


Cold and dutiful as the Quaker was, there 
was still. much vitality of youth in his 
strong frame. After all, he was only a 
man, and the rights of nature soon broke 
through all barriers of sect. He loved 
the beautiful girl who helped him to lem- 
onade. 


Was he too old for such a bright girl | 


to look upon with favor? He had been 


called the handsomest man of the com-. 


munity before he courted his dead wife, 
and he was sure that he still possessed 
some of the requisites of a lover.’ But 
she was a girl of the world and not ac- 
customed to the prosaic life of the 
Quakers. Would she be content to live 
in his large, gloomy house, and try to 
make it bright and comfortable for him? 
He could teach her the ways of his sect, 
and. give her a fine home. He would 
gradually draw her away from the ways 
of evil, and centre her mind upon 
thoughts of love, charity, and religion. 

‘She may be frail, now, but the sturdy 
oak was once but a sapling,” he said. 
“She can learn and grow.” 

He trod the floors of his old home with 
a lighter and firmer step. ‘The bareness 
of the old-fashioned rooms impressed him 
with a sense of dissatisfaction. ‘They 
would have to be re-furnished and bright- 
ened. ‘The flowers and vines around the 
house needed cultivation and pruning, 
and even the outside of the house would 
need a new coat of paint. 

“T’ve thought of doing this before,” 
Brother Cox muttered, “and it may be 
done now.”’ 

There were improvements about the 
yard, the gardens, and the outbuildings, 
which were readily suggested to his criti- 
caleyes. He made notes of these things, 
and resolved to make a complete trans- 
formation. 

“She has been brought up in the ways 
of the city, and she would not like to 
come to a gloomy house. It will be just 
as well to improve things a little at first. 
She can’t grow into our ways at once.”’ 

The golden harvest of the autumn was 
approaching. ‘The crops nodded _ obei- 
sance to the reapers on every side. ‘The 
autumn colors suggested peace and quiet- 
ness in the Quaker community after the 
long, toilsome days of the summer. 
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Brother Cox stood by the old fence 
separating his fields from the garden sur- 
rounding the tenant’s cottage. ‘The day’s 
work had been finished, and the faint 
shadows suggested the approach of twi- 
light. Ella Stratton, with a meek, de- 
mure face, was standing beside him. 

“T feel that I have become so much 
better this summer,’’ she said. ‘ You 
know why; you have been so good to 
me, and have taught me so much.” 

“Ve should not say that, for it might 
make me vain. Such a sin should not 
come to me at my age.” 

“Why, you are not old, Mr. Cox.” 

There was a thrill of pleasure in the 
sturdy frame, and it seemed to straighten 
more erectly than ever. 

“Then my errand here will be made 
easier for me. Ye know that I have 
come here for a purpose. Ye have 
guessed it?”’ 

“Ves, Mr. Cox, I have,’”’ was the quick 
reply, while the face flushed beautifully. 

This must be the way of the world, 
he thought, for the girl to make such 
advances.. It was so. different in the 
community ! 

‘“[ would have spoken to thee before, 
but I wished to know thee better. ‘That’s 
why I’ve spent so many hours at this 
fence, talking to thee.” 

“Oh, how kind of you! I wanted to 
know you better too. I thought prob- 
ably you would dislike me. I was so 
different from you, — and wicked.” 

“But ye are learning our ways, and 
ye are very apt. Ye can be very good, 
and there is nothing like having —a pro- 
tector.” 

‘And such a good protector as I shall 


have !’’ she said with a look of admira-_ 


tion at him. 

“Ye are kind to say so. The Coxes 
have always been good to their wives and 
families.” 

“I know that, for they are so good to 
every one now. I love them. I believe 
that I love the whole family. I never 
enjoyed a summer so much as this one 
in Hinsboro.” 

It was. so graceful for her to say it. 
He felt that she made his wooing easy. 
How remarkable that she had divined his 
feeling all along! 


‘Then ye think that I will suit thee?” 
he asked in a voice that was almost rail- 
lery. “Ye have studied me enough at 
this. fence ?.”’ 

“Yes, I know I shall like you. I 
knew it from the first. Everybody thought 
that you were so cold and stern that you 
couldn’t love any one. But I knew dif- 
ferently. I liked you then, and now I 
love you.” 

She kissed his brawny hand impul- 
sively, her warm lips sending a delicious 
thrill through him. ‘This was not an old 
man’s courting, but a young woman’s, 
and, though strange to Brother Cox, it 
had a sweetness that drowned any 
thoughts of wrong. 

‘‘She’s a frail little thing,’’ he thought, 
“but she’s loving and she’s good. She 
only needs some one to train her.”’ 

‘But ye know I’m old, and sometimes 
cross,” he. said deprecatingly. “I am 
past fifty.” 

“That is not very old, and I like old 
men. And you have such a manly form, 
and — beautiful hair, and ways. I shall 
always be proud of you.”’ 

Flushed with his success, he felt that 
he could be plainer, and he continued : 

“Ye know I’m strict in my living — 
not approving frailties and gay life. ‘That 
should repel thee.” 

“Oh, no. Jack told me all about that 
at first. He said you were strict, but 
that you had a loving heart beneath it 
all. He always got along well with you, 
and he knew that I would.” 

Jack, Jack! Had he known of it all? 
Had he been putting her up to this 
strange wooing, laughing in his sleeve at 
his uncle’s sentiment? ‘The girl con- 
tinued rapidly : 

‘He wanted to speak to you first, and 
tell you all. He knew that you would 
disapprove of our match, but I told him 
not to tell you, —I would first win your 
friendship, and then your love. I would 
meet you every day, and if I could make 
you like me by autumn then he could tell 
you all. I didn’t know as I could marry 
him if you didn’t give your consent ; 
but when I found how nice and good 
you were, I felt that it was all right.” 

A shadow seemed to settle over the 
landscape. Everything appeared dark. 
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Night must be approaching, and a man’s 
eyes at fifty are not quite as good as at 
twenty-five. Brother Cox heard the voice 
of the girl, but it all seemed so strange. 
He had not thought of Jack. 

“Are you going now? Oh, yes, it is 
getting dark. I didn’t realize that it was 
so late. I must go back to the house 
too. The dew is on the grass. Good- 
night. Jack and I will always love you — 
always.”’ 

He felt the press of the warm lips on 
his hand again, but they did not send the 
thrill through him as before. It certainly 
was dark walking across the field, and 
several times Brother Cox stopped to 
find his way. It was strange that he 
should get lost in the fields which he had 
tilled and cultivated for forty years. 
When he reached the house he felt tired, 
and he rested on the front piazza before 


TO LHE:: POOR !” 


entering the large dining-room. He 
seemed dazed and uncomfortable. The 
painters and carpenters had left their 
tools around, reminding him of the im- 
provements he was having made in his 
home. ‘lhey seemed a mockery now. 

_ He entered the house and walked 
across the strong floors. Then he strolled 
toward the dining-room. 

“Jack, Jack, where are ye? Come 
here. I want to see thee. I know all— 
everything. She has told me, and ye 
have my approval. I’m getting the house 
fixed up, and ye must come here to live.” 

“Ts it really true, uncle? You are as 
good as you are handsome, uncle. Ella 
always said you. were.’ 

“Ye must live here every summer, and. 
come and see me as often as ye can in 
the winter.” 

“We will, uncle.” 


“HE WAS GOOD 


POOR!” 


By Allen Eastman Cross. 


[‘‘ He was good to the poor!’’ that was the comment that was heard above all else at Cardinal Manning’s funeral. 


That is a great epitaph. — Newspaper item. | 


In many a heart of the mourning throng, | 


H E was good to the poor!” was the thought that stirred 


As the funeral cortege crept along ; 
And never was verse or speech or song 
A tribute phrased in so dear a word. 


A friend of Humanity’s cause is sure 
To link his fate to the people’s fate, 
And, as more than a leader of Church or State, 
To stand in the paths of scorn and hate, 

The chosen friend of the friendless poor. 


For more than a prince of the Church was he, 
And more than champion of a creed! 
Since his heart was as large as the people’s need ; 
For suffering hearts his heart could bleed — 
This legitimate prince of Humanity ! 


And more than a prince of the State he stood, 
An heir of more than a royal line, — | 
As the heir of the saints, and the Christ divine, 
Whose love in the love of men did shine 

From the heart of this prince of brotherhood. 


His Eminence Cardinal Manning. 
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Rene Robert Cavelier Sieur de la Salle. 


FROM A PAINTING BASED UPON THE GRAVIER PORTRAIT. 


EARLY VISITORS TO CHICAGO. 


By Edward G. Mason. 


T is customary to speak of Chicago as 

a comparatively new place, but it as- 
sumes a respectable antiquity when 
we remember that it was known to white 
men more than two hundred years ago. 
Those who saw it then were so regardless 
of the curiosity of posterity as to leave 
but scanty mementoes of their presence. 
Could any one of them have imagined 
that he was standing on the site of a city 
destined to be the second in size in our 


land, that upon the marsh and sand bank 
which lay before him was to rise the 
metropolis of the Great West, we may be 
sure that he would have taken pains to 
let us know of his being at the very be- 
ginning of human association with this 
portion of the earth’s surface, and to ask 
us, for that reason, to hold his name in 
remembrance. 

We cannot possibly identify the ear- 
liest visitor to Chicago, but high authority 
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js inclined to hold that the first civilized 
man who crossed the Chicago Portage 
was the dauntless pioneer, René Robert 
Cavelier Sieur de la Salle. We know 
that two years of his life in America are 
involved in obscurity, and his own journal 
and maps relating to this period, though 
in the possession of one of his relatives 
a century later, have disappeared. - But 
an anonymous manuscript exists 


years, related by La Salle himself. 

This states that in 1671 La Salle 

set forth on Lake Erie, crossed 

Lake Huron, passed the Straits of 

Mackinac, and La Baye des Puants, 

which we call Green Bay, and dis- 

covered an incomparably larger 

bay, which doubtless was the south- 

ern part of Lake Michigan. At 

its foot towards the west he found 

“avery good port,’ and at the end of 
this a stream going from the east to the 
west. ‘This port, it is thought by Francis 
Parkman, whose opinion is of the utmost 
weight, may have been the entrance to 
the Chicago River, and the stream, the 
Des Plaines branch of the Illinois. ‘The 
words usually translated, very good port, 
tres beau havre, may, without violence, 
be also rendered very beautiful harbor, 
and thus become a tribute to the Chicago 
River, and a more complimentary de- 
scription of it than [La Salle gave after a 
subsequent visit. If this manuscript is 
correct, La Salle was at the site of 
Chicago two years before Joliet and 
Marquette. It is confirmed to some 
extent by a map apparently made in 
1673; but the exact truth of the matter 
will probably never be known until those 
documents come to light which La 
Salle’s aged niece, Miss Madeline Cave- 
lier, had in her possession in the year 
1756. She wrote then to her nephew: 
“T have waited for a safe opportunity to 
send you the papers. of M. de la Salle. 
There are some maps which I have at- 


purporting to contain an account V4 
of his explorations during these i 


tached to these papers.” ‘The safe op- 


portunity seems never to have come, and 
there is no trace of these precious man- 
uscripts after the date of this letter, 
although the most careful search has 
been made. When they are found, as I 


believe they yet will be, I earnestly trust 
that they will make good the claim that 
La Salle was the earliest visitor to Chi- 
cago. No city could ask for a more 
famous ancestor. He was the real dis- 
coverer of the Mississippi as a whole. 
The Spaniards had reached its lower 
windings prior to his day, his own coun- 
trymen had explored its upper waters 


Fac-Simile of La Salle’s Autograph. 


perhaps before he saw it, but he was the 
first to unite these discoveries, the first 
to navigate the mighty stream from the 
mouth of the Illinois River to the Gulf 
of Mexico, and the first to take posses- 
sion of its-matchless valley for civiliza- 
tion. He was the real discoverer of the 
Great West, for he planned its occupa- 
tion and began its settlement; and he 
alone of the men of his time appreciated 
its boundless possibilities, and with pro- 
phetic eye saw in the future its wide area 
peopled by his own race. It seems very 
fitting that a city which is the incarna- 
tion of the energy, the courage, and the 
enterprise which animated his iron frame 
should begin its annals with the splendid 
name of La Salle. | 
Assuming, then, that he was the first, 
the next visitors to Chicago, who are 
usually spoken of as the earliest, were 
Louis Jolliet, usually written Joliet, and 
Jacques (James) Marquette. Returning 
from their famous journey on the Missis- 
sippi River, they doubtless crossed the 
bortage from the Des Plaines River to 
the South Branch, and went by way of 
the Chicago River to Lake Michigan, and 
along its western shore to the present 
Green Bay, in the late summer or early 
fall of the year 1673. Father Marquette 
in his narrative of this journey mentions 
the river, that is the Illinois, which brought 
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Joliet’s Map of ‘‘ Canadas Acadie.” 


them with little trouble to the Lake of 
Illinois (now Lake Michigan). He 
says: ‘ We have seen nothing like this 
river for the fertility of its land, its 
prairies, woods, wild cattle, stag, deer, 
wild-cats, bustards, swans, ducks, par- 
rots, and even beaver, its many little 
lakes and rivers.” He speaks of the 
portage of half a league, and of the 
escort which one of the native chiefs 
gave them to the Lake of the Illinois. 
These friendly Indian hosts accompanied 
Joliet and Marquette from the town of 
Kaskaskia, which was situated on the 
broad meadow opposite Starved Rock, — 
or, as some think, nearer to the present 
town of Joliet, — and probably bade them 
good-by upon what is now the Chicago 
River. 

It is curious to notice. that Folia, who 
was the leader of the party and especially 
charged by the Government with the 


discovery of the great river, has had less - 


of the resulting honor than Marquette, 
though the larger part was rightfully his 
share. Marquette himself says : 

““Comte de Frontenac, our governor, and Mr. 


Talon, then our intendant, selected for the enter- 
prise the Sieur Jollyet, whom they deemed com- 


petent for so great a design. wishing to see 
Father Marquette accompany him. ‘They were _ 
not mistaken in their choice of the Sieur Jolliet, 
for he was a young man born in the country and 
endowed with every quality that could be desired 
in such an enterprise. He possessed experience 
and a knowledge of the languages of the Ottawa 
Country, where he had spent several years; he 
had the tact and prudence so necessary for the 
success of a voyage equally dangerous and diff- 
cult; and lastly he had courage to fear nothing 
where all is to be feared.” 

Joliet’s failure to receive his due meed 
of fame results entirely from the fact that 
Marquette’s narrative of their voyage was 
preserved ; while all of Joliet’s papers, 
including his carefully prepared report to 
his Government, and a very exact map, 
were lost by the upsetting of his canoe in 
the rapids above Montreal, when he had 
almost completed his return trip. ‘“ He 
was scarcely able to save his life,’’ writes 
Father Dablon, “ which he disputed with 
the waters over four hours.” In a letter 
to Comte de Frontenac, Joliet says: “I 
had escaped every peril from the Indians; 
I had passed forty-two rapids and was on 
the point of disembarking, full of joy at 
the success of so long and. difficult an 
enterprise, when my canoe capsized, after 
all the danger seemed over. I lost two 
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The Building of the ‘* Griffin.” 


FROM ‘f VOYAGE DE HENNEPIN,” 


men and my box of papers, within sight 
of the first krench settlements, which I 
had left almost two years before.”’ One 
of these men was an Indian slave, proba- 
bly the same given to Joliet by the great 
chief of the Illinois whom he visited at 
his village on the river now called Des 
Moines, on his way down the Mississippi. 

Joliet prepared from recollection an 
account of his voyage, and sketched a 
map, both of which Frontenac sent to 
France. This map, and perhaps others 
from his hand, have recently come to 
light, and we have-also a statement pre- 
pared by Father Claude Dablon, Superior 
General of the Jesuit Missions in America, 
from information furnished him by Joliet, 
who speaks in it as enthusiastically as did 
Father Marquette about the Illinois 
River, which he says “is large and deep, 
full of barbels and sturgeon; game is 
found in abundance on its banks: the 
wild cattle, cows, stags. turkeys appear 
more there than elsewhere. . . . . There 
are prairies there six, ten, and twenty 
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leagues long, and three wide, surrounded 
by forests of equal extent, bevond which 
the prairies begin again.” Certainly no 
state in the Union. has received more 
complimentary mention from its first visi- 
tors than Illinois. 

It further appears from this statement 
that either Joliet or Father Dablon_ him- 
self, but probably the former, was_ the 
first to suggest a ship canal from. Lake 
Michigan to the Illinois River. For the 
good Father, in his remarks upon the 
utility of Joliet’s discovery, says : 


** A very important advantage ( of it.) and which 
some will perhaps find it hard to credit, is that we 
can quite easily go to Florida in- boats, and by a 
very good navigation. There would be but one 
canal to make by cutting only one-half a league 
of prairie to pass from the lake of the Illinois 
( Michigan ) into St. Louis: River (Des Plaines). 
The route to be taken is this: the bark should be 
built in Lake Erie which is near Lake Ontario; 
it would pass easily from Lake Erie to Lake 
Huron, from which it would enter the [Lake of 
the Illinois. At the extremity of this lake would 
be the cut or canal of which I have spoken to 
have a passage to St. Louis River, which empties 
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into the Mississippi. The bark having thus en- 
- tered this river would sail easily to the Gulf of 


Mexico.” 

If ever the proposed ship canal from 
Lake Michigan to the Illinois River is 
constructed, it will not be amiss to asso- 
ciate with it the name of the first pro- 
jector of such a work, Louis Joliet. 

Count Frontenac wrote the French 
Government in 1674 that Joliet left with 
the missionaries at Sault Ste. Marie, copies 
of his journals: ‘‘These,” he says, “‘ we 
cannot get before next year,” and Father 
Dablon, speaking of the loss of Joliet’s 
narrative and map, says: “ Father Mar- 
quette kept a copy of that which has been 
host.”” Thus far, neither of these copies 
have come to light, but I do not despair 
of the finding of one or both. The joy 
of the discovery is, I trust, reserved for 
some ardent antiquarian who will eagerly 
unroll the time-stained pages, and find in 
them something more than we now know 
of the Chicago of 1673. Perhaps he will 
thus reveal the names of the five other 
French men who accompanied Joliet and 
Marquette through their entire voyage, 
and were with them here, and one of 
whom revisited Chicago with Marquette 
in the following year. Of these five men 
we know nothing more, save- that it is 
probable that one of them was a victim 
of the catastrophe at the Sault St. Louis, 
just by La Salle’s old seignory of La 
Chine, which put such a luckless ending 
to this otherwise successful exploration. 

We may be proud to inscribe the name 
of Louis Joliet upon the muster roll of the 
early visitors to Chicago, for he would 
have been no mean citizen of any city. 
Almost all of our knowledge of him is of 
recent date, and _ strikingly illustrates the 
better historical methods which prevail in 
our day, and their successful application. 
Fifty years ago, Bancroft, in his History 
of the United States, speaking of the voy- 
age of Joliet and Marquette, said: 
“There is scarce a record of Joliet, but 
this one excursion.” But the researches 
of John Gilmary Shea, Pierre Margry, the 
Abbe Faillon and others have discovered 
the names of Joliet’s father and mother; 
and the record of their marriage, and the 
fact that one of those present at their 
wedding was Jean Nicolet, the first white 


man to visit the Fox and Wisconsin Rivers, 
having paddled along their course thirty- 
eight years before Joliet saw them. We 
know now that Jean Joliet, father of 
Louis, was a wagon maker in the service 
of the company of the Hundreds Asoci- 
ates, then owners of Canada; that Louis 
was born at Quebec in 1645, and was 
educated by the Jesuits for the priesthood. 
We have even the record of his taking 
part, perhaps as one of the champions of 
his school, in a public dispute in philos- 
ophy, which all the dignitaries of the col- 
ony attended, and in which he and an- 
other youth won great praise. ‘The de- 
lights of a fur trader’s life led him to give 


‘up his clerical profession, and he made 


several excursions to the Northwest, 
explored the shores of Lake Superior for 
the government, and even then went very 
near to the Mississippi. He was specially 
chosen by Count Frontenac to lead the 
party to discover the great river; and 
priests, officials and traders alike com- 
mended the wisdom of this appointment. 
The year after his return he married 
Claire Bissot, the daughter of a wealthy 
Canadian merchant, and engaged in trade 
with the northern Indians. He made a 
journey to Hudson Bay by way of the 
Saguenay River in 1679, and was strongly 
urged by the English established there to 
join them, but he was true to his flag and 
country. ‘The Canadian Government, in 
recognition of his eminent services, 
granted him the seignory of Jolliet in 
Lower Canada, which still bears his 
name, and also conceded to him and an 
associate called Lalande Junior, in 1677, 
the islands of Mignan, twenty-nine in 
number, extending forty-five miles along 
the Labrador Coast, and advantageously 
situated for the fisheries. In 1680, he 
received a further grant of the great 
Island of Anticosti, lying at the mouth of 
the St. Lawrence. He established him- 
self here in 1681, with his wife and six 
servants. ‘The English in 1690, on their 
way to attack Quebec, under Sir William 
Phips, perhaps out of revenge for his 
refusal to join them, burned his buildings 
and took his family prisoners. He made 
a chart of the St. Lawrence River, ex- 
plored the coasts of Labrador, was ap- 
pointed by Frontenac, Royal Pilot for the 
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Fac-Simile of Letter of Father Marquette to Dablon. 


St. Lawrence, and Hydrographer, or offi- 
cial map-maker, at Quebec. He died 


about the year 1700, and was buried on 
one of the Mignan islands. His son, 
Jean Baptiste Jolliet, who took the sur- 
name de Mignan from his island patri- 
mony, just as Robert Cavelier added de 
la Salle to his name from the family prop- 
erty near Rouen, had a daughter who 


married Jean Taché, the great-grand- 
father of the Most Rev. Alexander Antoine 
Taché, the late popular and able Catholic 
Archbishop of Manitoba ; who was, there- 
fore, the lineal descendant and represen- 
tative of the courageous, intelligent, and 
famous explorer, Louis Joliet. 

History accords to the brave young 
priest Marquette, the right to be called 
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the earliest resident of Chicago, because 
of his dreary encampment -by the banks 
of the Chicago River in the winters of 
1674-5, On his second journey to the 
Illinois. He was attended by two faith- 
ful French voyageurs, Pierre Porteret and 
Jacques , Whose last name 
known. “Father Dablon says that one of 
these men, but does not: tell us which, 
was with Marquette on his former voyage. 
I am aware that South Chicago, Evan- 
ston, and. possibly other places, are in- 
clined to dispute with Chicago the honor 
of this visit from Marquette ; but Chicago 
will not yield to any of them her first City 
Father without a struggle. 

An attempt has been made to show, 
from Marquette’s journal of this journey, 
that he wintered upon the Calumet River, 
and not upon the Chicago. We = learn 
from this document that he set out from 
the Mission of St. Francis, which was on 
the site of the town of Green Bay, October 
25th, 1674, crossed the portage from 
Sturgeon Bay to Lake Michigan, and _fol- 
lowed its western shore southward ; and 
after various detentions, on |Jecember 4, 
he ‘says.:.. We: started ‘well. to reach 
Portage River, which was frozen half a 
foot thick. ‘There was more snow there 
than anywhere else.”’ ‘To identify Por- 
tage River with the-Calumet, it is neces- 
sary to assume that Marquette spent nine 
days in going from the Chicago River to 
the Calumet, a distance of twelve miles, 
or an average of one and one-third miles 
per day; while up to his arrival at the 
Chicago River, he had travelled at the 
rate of seven miles a day, including all 
delays. It is also necessary to assume 
that he made a portage between. the 
Grand Calumet and the Little Calumet, 
where there is no portage now, and went 
up the Little Calumet to Stony. brook, 
near the present town of Blue Island, 
then up Stony Brook and by way of the 
“Sag”? to the Des Plaines—a_ route 
which, so far as known, has never been 
followed by any other traveller, is not laid 
down on any map, and there is no evi- 
dence :of its use at any time. I should 
except, perhaps, an account in the pos- 
session of the Chicago Historical Society 
of the ruins of an old fort, on the line of 
the “Sag”’ in the town of Palos, in Cook 
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County, from which it has been argued 
that this must have been a French fort, 
that the French would not have had a 
fort except upor a stream, that a stream 
is of no use unless it is navigable, and 
that Father Marquette was the best man 
to navigate it, and, therefore, did so, I 
cannot accept the argument, but I am 
greatly interested in the fort ; and should 
be glad some day to lead an exploring 
party in search of it. ‘To my mind, the 
most convincing proof that the Chicago 
River is the Portage River of Marquette 
and Joliet is the account which. the latter 
gives in Dablon’s statement, that the cut- 
ting of haif a league of prairie, but a little 
over a mile, would enable a bark to 
pass from Lake Michigan to the Des 
Plaines River. ‘This could not be true of 
the route by the Calumet, Stony Brook, 
and the Sag,’ where a twelve-mile canal 
would be necessary for a small vessel to 
pass, and is applicable only to the short 
portage between the South Branch and 
the Des Plaines, which must, therefore, 
have been the route followed by Joliet 
and by Marquette on his second journey. 
It was the Chicago River, therefore, 
over whose frozen surface the valiant 
missionary toiled on that bleak December 
day. It was on its banks that he penned 
that journal, which doubtless was the first 
literary production ever written in Chi- 
cago, and which gives us such a picture 
of the unselfishness, the heroism, and the 
sanctity of that. lovely soul. We cannot 
give up-Father Marquette ; for his associa- 
tion with Chicago’s site is amongst the 
most precious of its early memories. 
The feeling that he in some measure be- 
longs to Chicago lends a new interest to 
that brief but beautiful life, which began 
in 1637, in the little city of Laon in 
northern France, and ended in 1675, on 
the eastern shore of Lake Michigan. 
Marquette was born six years before 
La Salle, and it is noticeable that he 
came of a family bearing the same ter- 
ritorial designation as that of the famous 
pioneer. Rose de la Salle was the name 
of the mother of Marquette. He entered 
the Society of Jesus at an early age, and 
vowed ‘to seek a mission in some land 
that knew not God, there to labor to his 
latest breath.’’ © He came to. Canada, 
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Fac-Simile of Part of the Autograph Map of “ the Mississippi or Conception River.’’— Drawn by Father Marquette 
at the time of his Voyage, and preserved in St. Mary’s College, Montreal. 


diligently studied the Indian tongues, 
and was soon assigned to the Lake 
Superior Mission. First stationed at 
Sault Ste. Marie, and then at La Pointe, 
he labored faithfully among the Indians, 
and at the latter place first. met those 
who proudly told him that their name, 
Illinois, meant men. He. accompanied 
his wandering flock to Mackinac, and 
established the Mission of St. Ignace ; 
and there he rejoiced to. receive the 


appointment of missionary to accompany 
Joliet’s expedition, because it enabled 
him to carry the cross to the Illinois, 
whose manly representatives had won his 
heart, and to the nations of the Great 
River. We owe to him the only detailed 
account extant of that expedition. It is 
remarkable that only a mutilated copy of 
this found its way into print until 1852. 
At that time the original manuscript 
journal and map of Marquette which had 
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lain unnoticed in Canada _ during. all 
these years, were committed to the com- 
petent hands of John Gilmary Shea, to 
edit and publish. One can imagine with 
what interest he examined the little manu- 
script quarto containing Marquette’s own 
copy of his narrative, the map, and the 
journal of his last voyage, all in his own 
handwriting, which was duly authenticated 
by comparison with the parish register of 
Boucherville in Canada, which was kept 
by Marquette for a year or more. ‘There 
are no original documents now known to 
exist of more intimate connection with 
the early history of this region, and none 
of which it would be more appropriate 
to have fac-similes preserved in an ap- 
propriate place in Chicago. 

Those who may see these originals at 
Montreal, I think will care most to look 
at that unfinished journal which so vividly 
recalls the brave young priest who made 
its entries while delayed in the forlorn 
cabin at the Chicago Portage by the. bit- 
ter winter weather and the beginning of 
his mortal illness, two hundred and 
seventeen years ago. I never read its 
graphic pages without’ being impressed 
with the fact that the writer speaks of 
two other Frenchmen besides his own 
companions as being in the neighborhood 
of the Portage during his stay there. 
After describing his cabining near the 
Portage, probably on the South Branch 
and not far from the classic region of 
Bridgeport, and his resolve to winter 
there, he writes under date of December 
30, 1674: 

“Jacques arrived from the Illinois, which was 
only six leagues from here; some had. informed 


la‘ Taupine and the surgeon that we were here and 
unable to leave the cabin.” 


On January 16, 1675, he adds: 


* soon_as the fwo /renchmen knew that my 
illness prevented me going to them, the surgeon 
came here with an Indian to bring us some 
whortleberries and some bread; they were only 
eighteen leagues from here in a beautiful hunting 
ground. for buffalos and deer, and turkeys which 
are excellent there; they had also collected some 
provisions while waiting for us; and they had 
made the savages understand that their cabin was 
for the Black Robe;. and I must say that they did 
and said all that could be expected of them; the 
surgeon having sojourned here to attend to his 
devotions. I sent Jacques with him to tell the 
Illinois who were near there that my: illness pre- 
vented my going to see them.” 


On the 24th he writes: ‘ Jacques re- 
turned with a bag of corn and other re- 
freshments that “he French had given 
him for me,’’ and on the 26th he men- 
tions that he told three [Illinois Indians 
who came to see him that “he would en- 
courage the French to bring them goods, 
and they must satisfy those who were 
among them for the wampum which some 
had taken from them, as soon as the sur- 
geon set out to come here.”’ Later, after 
he had left his.camp, and was on his way 
to the Indian Village on the Illinois, he 
says, on April 1, 1675: “We hope to- 
morrow to reach the spot where the 
french are, fifteen leagues here,”’ 
and under date of April 6th he adds: 

“We have just met the surgeon with an Indian 
going up with a canoe load of furs, but the cold 
being too severe for men who have to drag their 
canoes through the water, he had just made a 
cache of his beaver and goes back to the village 
with us. If the French get robes from the coun- 
try they do not rob them, so great is the hardship 
they experience in getting them.” 

This is the latest entry in the journal, 
and the last mention of either of these 
two Frenchmen. Another hand has com- 
pleted the story of Marquette, who so 
soon after this “ heroically finished a life 
heroic’’; but there is not a word more 
concerning the good Samaritans who met 
him in this wilderness. The- one dis- 
appears as completely as does his name- 
sake, the mole, underground; and the 
other might have been buried with his 
beaver skins for all that appears concern- 
ing him. 

Now who were La Laupine and the 
surgeon, and how came they in that re- 
gion? ‘They may have found their way 
thither after and in consequence of Joliet 
and Marquette’s first voyage in 1673, 
eighteen months before, when, as_ the 
good fathers say, they were at the same 
portage. But it is evident they were 
familiar with the region, had been estab- 
lished in it long enough to build a cabin 
and bake bread, to preserve buffalo hides 
and beaver skins, and to be well known 
among the Indians; and that they knew 
of Marquette’s second journey, had col- 
lected provisions and provided a cabin 
for him and were awaiting his. coming — 
and beyond that, nothing. The one was 
a noted. coureur de bois, whose real 
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name, as we learn elsewhere, was Pierre 
Moreau, taking his soubriquet perchance 
from his mole-like appearance or ways or 
color. He was once a soldier in the 
garrison at Quebec, and in 1671 was at 
Sault Ste. Marie, when Joliet was there 
at the formal taking possession of the 
country in the name of Louis XIV. At 
a later period than that now under con- 
sideration, we hear of him as follows: 
The intendant of Canada, M. Duches- 
neau, writing to M. de Seignelay, the 
Minister of Marine at Paris, November 
roth, 1679, says: 

*<«The man named La Taupine, a famous coz- 
reur de bois, who set out in the month of Sep- 
tember of last year, 1678, to go to the Outawacs 
with goods, and who has been always interested 
with the Governor, having returned this year, and 
I being advised that he traded in two days 150 


beaver robes in one single village of this tribe, 
amounting to nearly nine hundred beavers, which 
is a matter of public notoriety, and that he left 
with Du Lhut two men, whom he had with him, 
considered: myself. bound to have him arrested, 
and to interrogate him; but having presented me 
with a license from the Governor permitting him 
and his comrades, named La Monde and Dupuy, 
to repair to the Outawac nation to execute his 
secret orders, I had him set at liberty; and im- 
mediately on his going out, Sieur Prevost, Town 
Major of Quebec, came at the head of some sol- 
diers to force the prison, in case he were still 
there, pursuant to written orders he had received 
from the Governor couched in these terms: 
‘Count de Frontenac, Councillor of the King in 
his Council, Governor and Lieutenant-General 
for his. Majesty in New France. — Sieur Prevost 
is ordered, in case the Intendant arrest Pierre 
Moreau, alias La Taupine, whom we have sent to 
Quebec as the bearer of our dispatches, upon 
pretext of his having been in the bush, to set 
him. forthwith at liberty and to employ every 
means for this purpose, at his peril. Done at 
Montreal, the 5th day of September 1679, signed 
Frontenac, and lower down Barrois.’ ” 


Fac-Simile of Tonty’s Autograph. 


The Intendant continues: 


“<«Tt is certain, my Lord, that the said La 
Taupine carried goods to the Outawas, that 
his two comrades remained in the Indian 
country, apparently near Du Lhut, and that he 


traded there. ... You will learn all I wish to 
tell you, my Lord from the interrogatories of the 
said La Taupine which he refused to sign, de. 
claring that he did not know how to do it, though 
he writes well.’ ”’ 


Again, the angry Intendant, writing to 
the same, Nov. 13th, 1680, says: 


«©¢ The Governor has despatched again that fa- 
mous Courveur de bois, La Taupine, whom I had 
arrested last year, and whose Interrogatory I sent 
you. It is he whom he employs to carry his or- 
ders and to trade among the Outawas Nations,’” 


These letters give us something of an 
idea of the bold forest ranger, the trusted 
agent of Count Frontenac, who was one 
of the first Chicago citizens, so to speak, 
Pierre Moreau. It is possible, and even 
probable, that he was another of the five 
who accompanied Joliet and Marquette 
in 1673; for he 
was with Joliet, 
as we have seen, 
at Sault Ste. 
Marie in 1671, 
would have been 
likely to join him 
two years later, 
and we find him 
now 1n.1674 
in a region of which he plainly had some 
previous acquaintance. Chicago may 
not feel any particular pride in him, but 
after all there is something interesting 
and picturesque about this tawny rover 
of the woods and prairies in whom dwelt 
the spirit of the free, wild West. 

In his companion, the surgeon, we are 
more interested. He must have beena 
person of education, for this his profession 
shows ; of religious training, as his sojourn 
with the priest to perform the offices of 
the church indicates ; and a man of kindly 
heart and dawntless spirit, as his fifty-mile 
tramp in midwinter to aid the suffering 
missionary abundantly proves. It further- 
more appears that he exercised control 
over the Indians, and was a bold and 
successful hunter and collector of furs. 
Was he perhaps an army physician ‘who 
came from France with his regiment and 
was stationed originally in’ garrison at 
Quebec or Montreal, had heard the year 
before the wondrous. tale of Joliet and 
Marquette’s discoveries in their Missis- 
sippi voyage, and with or without leave 
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followed in their footsteps? Or was he 
their predecessor, and in reality the ear- 
liest dweller here, and so Chicago’s first 
citizen? And did he send to his friends 
at home descriptions of this distant land 
which, could we read them now, would 
give us new information concerning ear- 
liest Chicago? ‘These questions are not 
altogether so fanciful as they may seem, 
and it is not impossible that they may 
one day be answered. Just as the man- 
uscript of Pierre Radisson, slumbering for 
more than two hundred years in the 
Bodleian Library, recently 
brought to light, reveals that he and _ his 
brother-in-law, Des Groseilliers, a daring 
pair of fur traders, reached the Upper 
Mississippi fifteen years before the ven- 
turesome voyage of Joliet and Marquette ; 
so the archives of some old chateau in 
La Belle France may some time give up 
the rollicking epistles.which shall tell us 
_how the gay young surgeon and his mole- 
like companion hunted and camped in 
and around Chicago, possibly even before 
the earliest record now known of a visit 
to the city’s site. 

Another intrepid priest, some two years 
later, was the next, so far as we at present 
know, to come to this distant spot. 
Father Claude Allouez, although he has 
perhaps received less honor than some 
of his compeers, was worthy to be Mar- 
quette’s successor, and was one of the 
forerunners of civilization here. Devot- 
ing himself to the conversion of the Amer- 
ican Indian, and seeking only, as he says, 
the privilege of doing them good and of 
suffering without complaint, he was faith- 
ful to his vows. At Sault Ste. Marie, and 
along the whole South Shore of Lake 
Superior, at Chegoimegon and the distant 
Lake Nipissing he gathered and instructed 
the natives. He was the founder of the 
mission of St. Francis Xavier, at what is 


now Green Bay, and was ordered thence 


to succeed Marquette at the Illinois Mis- 
sion in 1676. ‘The beginning of his nar- 
rative illustrates well his simple faith and 
zeal. He says: 7 

“While preparing for my departure, as the 
weather was not yet suitable, I made some visits 
in the bay, where I baptized two sick adults, one 
of whom died next day; the other lived a month 
longer; he was a poor old man who being de- 
crepit and half deaf was the laughing stock. and 
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outcast of all, even of his children, but God did 
not cast him out; he did him the grace to enroll 
him among his children by baptism, and to re- 
ceive him into Heaven, as I have every reason to 
believe.” 


He describes his journey along the 
great lake of the Illinois, that is Lake 
Michigan, and mentions incidentally that 
finding themselves on that body of water 
on the eve of St. Joseph, he gave it the 
name of that great saint, and that he 
should henceforth call it Lake St. Joseph. 
This was one of the four names given to 
the lake in those early days: Lac des 
Illinois, Lac Dauphin, Lac Missihigening 
and Lac St. Joseph. He continues: 

“We advanced coasting along vast prairies 
that stretched away beyond our sight; from time 
to time we saw trees, but -so arranged that they 
seemed. planted designedly to form alleys more 
agreeable to the sight than those of orchards. 

We followed these vast piains for twenty 
leagues, and often said, ‘ Benedicte opera Domini 
Domino.’ 


At length, after making seventy-six 
leagues on Lake St. Joseph, he says: 


“We entered the river which leads to the Illi- 
nois,”’ 


that is, the Chicago River. 

““] here met eighty Indians of the country, by 
whom I was handsomely entertained. The chief 
advanced about thirty steps to meet me, holding 
in one hand a tirebrand, and in the other a feath- 
ered calumet; as he drew near, he raised it to my 
mouth, and himself lit the tobacco, which obliged 
me to pretend tosmoke. He then led me into 
his cabin, and giving me the most comfortable 
place, addressed me as follows: ‘ Father, take pity 
on me, let me return with thee to accompany thee 
and lead thee to my village; my meeting with 
thee to-day will be fatal to me unless I profit by 
it. Thou bearest to us the gospel and the prayer; 
if I lose the occasion of hearing thee, I shall be 
punished by the loss of my nephews, whom thou 
seeest so numerous, but who will assuredly be de- 
feated by the enemy.. Embark then with us, that 
I may profit by thy coming into our land.” 


This was in April, 1677, and this re- 
ception seems to have taken place at the 
then mouth of the Chicago River, or 
somewhere about the present junction 
of Madison Street and Michigan Avenue. 
The chief's address was the first of the 
innumerable multitude of public speeches 
delivered in Chicago, and surpasses them 
all in brevity, if not in other respects. 

A little more than two years later, in 
October, 1679, four canoes deeply laden 
with a _ forge, tools, merchandise and 
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arms, and bearing fifteen Frenchmen, 
coasted along the western shore of Lake 
Michigan, and perhaps halted at the 
mouth of the Chicago River for a night, 
but not more than that, for this was the 
party of the great La Salle, then making 
his first attempt to reach and explore the 
Mississippi, and his eager spirit could 
brook no unnecessary delay. He passed 
on, circling around the southern shore of 
Lake Michigan, till he reached the mouth 
of the St. Joseph, called by him the 
Miamis, and went thence by the portage, 
near the present town of South Bend, 
Indiana, to the head waters of the Kan- 
kakee, which in his. time was called the 
Theakiki. ‘This name was also applied 
to the whole length of the Illinois River, 
otherwise known as Riviere Seignelay, 
Riviere Macoupin, and Riviere Divine. 
The Des Plaines, thirty years later, was 
known as the Divine River; and it may 
surprise some to know that this name was 
once applied to the pellucid stream which 
we know as the Chicago River. La Salle, 
on this excursion, had bid farewell to his 
famous vessel, the Griffin, at the en- 
trance to Green Bay, as she spread her 
sails for the return voyage to Niagara. 
He never saw her again, and her fate is 
wrapped in mystery. But it is interesting 
to know that an enthusiastic antiquarian 
in northern Michigan believes that he 
has discovered her buried hull. His 
theory is that she was driven before the 
furious gale which we know raged for 
days just after La Salle left here, and was 
wrecked upon the shore of Lake Michi- 
gan, opposite to the entrance of Green 
Bay. The original beach upon which she 
struck, he thinks, from changes in the 
shore of the Lake, is now a mile or more 
inland, and there amidst the forest, ina 
huge sand hill, shaped something like a 
vessel, he believes she lies concealed. 
There are hidden, if he is correct, the 
timbers, perchance the very form of that 
historic craft, laden with mementoes of 
that by-gone age, waiting to be brought 
to light, just as in our time the old war 
vessel of the Vikings has been unearthed 
on the coast of Sweden, and the Pilgrim’s 
ship on the shore of Massachusetts. It 
would be a pleasant vacation pastime to 
test the truth of this theory ; and should 


any undertake it, I trust that when they 
find the Griffin they will see that she 
is intrusted to the charge of the Chicago 
Historical Society, to be properly en- 
shrined in its new building. 

Early in the winter of 1680, five fugi- 
tives from La Salle’s settlement, on the 
Illinois, driven away by Iroquois war 
parties, wearily journeyed across the Chi- 
cago prairie and followed the lake shore 
northward. ‘These were Henri de Tonty, 
La Salle’s faithful lieutenant, the man 
with the hand of iron and heart of gold, 
the Recollet friar, Zenobe Membre, the 
gallant young Sieur de _ Boisrondet, a 
Parisian youth named Etienne Renault, 
and a servant called Il’Esperance. ‘Their 
stay here was very brief. ‘They were 


fleeing from savages and starvation, and | 


barely reached the hospitable village of 
Pottawattamies at Green Bay in time to 
save their lives. 

No misfortunes could daunt such men 
as La Salle and ‘Tonty ; and in the bitter 
December weather of the year 1682, they 
were once more at Chicago with Father 
Membre and twenty-three other French- 
men anJj thirty-one Indian allies, many 
of whom were Mohegans from New Eng- 
land. Here they made sledges, placed 
on them their canoes and baggage, and 
dragged them over the icy surface of the 
Chicago River and across the portage to 
the Illinois, and went on their way, this 
time to succeed in following the Missis- 
sippi to the Gulf, and plant the lilies of 
France at her mouth. 

These occasional visits to Chicago were 
soon to be followed by its settled occupa- 
tion, and close upon the heels of the 
pioneer and priest came the soldier. In 
1685, there appeared here Olivier Morel 
de la Durantaye, a native of Brittany, a 
captain in the famous regiment of Carig- 
nal-Salieres, whose roster might also be 
reproduced from the list of the places in 
North America named for its officers : 

“Tt was the first regiment of regular troops ever 
sent to America by the French government. 
Raised in Savoy by the Prince of Carignan in 
1644, it was soon employed in the service of 
France, and fought under the banners of its king 
in the war of the Fronde and in the Austrian war 
against the Turks. It was incorporated with the 
fragment of a German regiment, and took its 


double name from the Colonel de Salieres, who 
was put in command of the whole.” 
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In 1665, it was sent to Canada to put 
down the Iroquois ; and says Parkman: 


“As with slouched hat and. plume, bandolier, 
and shouldered firelock, these bronzed veterans 
of the Turkish wars marched at the tap of the 
drum through the narrow street, or mounted the 
rugged way that led up to the fort (of Quebec }, 
the inhabitants gazed with a sense of profound 
relief. ‘Tame Indians from the neighboring mis- 
sions, Wild Indians from the woods stared in silent 


wonder at them. ‘Their numbers, their discipline, - 


their uniform, and their martial bearing filled the 
savage beholders. with admiration.” 


One of their officers, Chambly, was 
sent to build a picket fort on the River 
Richelieu, below the rapids which are 
named from him. Another, Sorel, built 
a fort at the mouth of the river, on the 


-site of the town, both of which bear his 


name. <A third, Durantaye, was ordered 
to take command at Michilimackinac, 
whence in 1684 he led a force of sixty 
Frenchmen to the relief. of “Fonty at 
Starved Rock, and probably came and 
returned by the Chicago portage. In the 
following year ‘Tonty says in his Memoir, 
“1 arrived at the Fort of Chicagou w here 
M. De la Durantaye commanded.” “This 
was the first fort here of which we have 
any account, and was probably a stockade 
structure constructed by Durantaye in 
1685. He seems to have returned again 
to Mackinac, for in 1687, he led a party 
from that place to join the Marquis de 
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Part of Hennepin’s Map, published in 1704, 


Denonville, Governor-General of Canada, 
in his famous attack upon the Senecas in 
western New York. ‘lonty also marched 
from the Illinois with sixteen Frenchmen 
and two hundred Indians to take part in 
this campaign, and according to one. 
account he came by the way of Chicago 
and mustered some recruits here, perhaps 
from the garrison of the fort. He led 
his party across the country to Detroit, 


Fac-Simile of Hennepin’s Autograph 


where he met Durantaye and two other 
famous pioneers, Ia Foret and Daniel 
Greysolon [Lhut, from whom the 
present city of Duluth takes its name. 
They had a large body of French and 
Indians from the upper lakes, and the 
united force pushed on to Niagara and 


joined the governor-general’s army at the 


rendezvous on the southern shore of Lake 
Ontario, near the Seneca country. ‘Two 
thousand five hundred men. marched 
through the wilderness toward the great 
town of the Senecas, with Durantaye, 


Tonty, and Lhut, and their couriers de 
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dois in the van. In the narrow defile 
the advance, separated from the main 
body, came upon an ambush of three 
hundred Indian warriors, who closed 


upon their rear with yells of triumph, think- 
ing this detachment to be the whole 
army. But better leaders 
for such a fray there could 
not be than these three in- 
trepid Frenchmen, who held 
their wood-rangers steadily 
to their work, until sud- 
denly through the forest 
came the main body, head- 
ed by four companies of 
the fighting Carignan regi- 
ment, and the Senecas sul- 
lenly abandoned the field. 
Their great town was taken 
and destroyed, and down to 
our time their descendants 
knew the scene of their crushing defeat 
by the French as Dyagodiyu, or “The 
Place of a Battle.’’. ‘The Illinois and Chi- 
cago contingent bore a conspicuous part 
in that conflict, and their services were 
thoroughly appreciated by Denonville, 
who names Tonty in his despatches with 
the highest praise. 

The exact location of Durantaye’s 


Jean Baptiste Point de Salle 


officers in the eighteenth century as a 
place of meeting to concert plans, or 
a point of rendezvous for expeditions 
against the savages, and is described in 
1718 as Fort Miami, situated at the 
mouth of the River Chicagou. After 
-Mad Anthony Wayne had 
broken the power of the 
Indians at the battle of the 
Fallen ‘Timbers, and com- 
pelled them to make the 
treaty of Greeneville, in 
1795, by one of the articles 
of that treaty the Indians 
ceded to the United States 
one piece of land six miles 
square at the mouth of the 
Chicagou River emptying 
into the southwest end of 
Lake Michigan, where a 
fort formerly stood. 
doubtless refers to Durantaye’s Fort, or 
its successor on the same site. It would 
be fitting to preserve in Chicago at the 
present day in some appropriate way the 
name of Durantaye as that of her first 
military commander. 

While. Durantaye and ‘Tonty and their 
men were absent on the _ expedition 
against the Senecas, there came to Chi- 


Chicago in 1779. 


FROM ANDREAS’ HISTORY OF CHICAGO. 


Fort of Chicagou’”’ we do not positively 
know, but from this time there seems to 
have been a fort at Chicago as long as 
the French exercised control over this 
region. It is mentioned in occasional 
despatches and correspondence of French 


cago a forlorn party, striving to make 
their way to Canada, and thence to 
France. These were Henri Joutel, 
Father Anastasius Douay, Teissier, and 
the Caveliers, brother and nephew of La 
Salle, the survivors of I.a Salle’s last 
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effort to colonize the Mississippi Valley. 
Leaving their great leader slain by an 
assassin’s hand, to his last sleep in. the 
wilds of what is now the State of ‘Texas, 
after infinite privations they reached Lake 
Michigan at this point, in the fall of 
1687. The stormy weather prevented 
their embarkation, and burying their bag- 
gage and provisions they returned to 
Fort St. Louis of the Illinois, situated on 
what is now called the Starved Rock, 
there passed the winter, were at Chicago 
again in March and April, 1688, and set 
forth in their canoes on April 5th of that 
year, keeping well to the west side of 
the lake to shun the L[roquois. 

We might claim next a visitor of noble 
rank, were it not that the brilliant pseu- 
domaniac Baron [La Hutan is so exceed- 
ingly unreliable in his own statement that 
he arrived at Chekakou on the 24th of 
April, 1689, excites the gravest doubts. as 
to his having been here at all. Upon 
the whole, we may be willing to concede 
him to Evanston or South Chicago, upon 
the express understanding that in consid- 
eration thereof they shall no longer dis- 
pute Chicago’s right and title to the good 
Father Marquette. 

By the time the next party of whom 
we have knowledge arrived here, the 
Jesuits had a mission at Chicago. John 


Francois’ Buisson de St. Cosme, a priest 
of that order, with others, went from 
Mackinaw to the Illinois in 
He says: 

to the house of the Rev. 


1699 and 


stopped here. 
“We went 


All set out. 


Cabin of Jean Baptiste Point de Salle. 


prairie on the other, The Indian village is over 
150 cabins.” | 

This house of the Jesuit Fathers may 
well have been, as has been suggested by 
one of our Chicago antiquarians, “ at the 
junction of the North and South branches 
of the Chicago River, where the meeting 
of the three branches formed the natural 
basin or small lake spoken of.” Father 
St. Cosme further tells us that, when they 
had made half of their portage to the 
River of the Illinois, that is the Des 
Plaines, a little boy of their party having 
started on alone, although he had been 
told to wait, got lost. He continues: 

“We were obliged to stop and look for him. 
We fired several guns, but we could 
not find him. . I with four other men re- 
turned to look for this little boy. We looked for 
him again all that day without being able to find 
him. As next day was the Feast of All Saints, 
this obliged me to go and pass the night at Chi- 
kagou with our people, who 
having heard mass and performed 
their devotions early, we spent all 
that day too,-in looking for that 
little boy, without being able to 
get the least trace. It was very 
difficult to find him in the tall 


Fort Dearborn Built in 1803, 


Jesuit Fathers, and found there 
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Rev. Father Pinet and Rev. 
Father Buinateau who had re- 
cently come in from the Illinois. 
... The house of the Jesuit 
Fathers is built on the banks 
of the small lake, having the 
lake on one side and a fine large 
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The last of Fort Dearborn. 


FROM ANDREAS’ HISTORY OF CHICAG®, 


grass, for the whole country is prairies. You meet 
only some clumps of woods. As the grass was 
high, we durst not set fire to it for fear. of 
burning him. I was obliged to start, having 
given Brother Alexander directions to look for 
him, and to take some of he French who were 
at Chicagou.”’ 

We learn nothing more from him of 
the small boy, as to whose fate we might 
still be in uncertainty but for the thought- 
fulness of another member of the party. 
Rev. ‘Thaumur de La Source, writing 
from Arkansas, says : 


*T will tell you that Mr. de Montigny took a 
boy twelve or fifteen years old with him, who got 


The Kinzte House in 1832, 


lost while making the first portage in the prairies, 
Mr. St. Cosme remained with five men and spent 
two days looking for him without being able to 
find him. This boy made his way to Chicagou 
where Brother Alexander was, thirteen days after. 
Hie was utterly exhausted, and was out of his 
head.” 

We are glad that the urchin was found at 
last, and may hope that he recovered. 

This party was in charge of a trusty 
leader, Henry de ‘Tonty, who, perhaps, 
was at Chicago more frequently than any 
whom I have. mentioned, who stand on 
our early muster roll. Whenever you 
meet with his name in these early records, 
you may be sure that 
the context tells, of a 
fearless, modest, able 
and faithful man and 
soldier. And _ Father 
la Cosme’s account is 
no exception. Writing 
to the Bishop of Que- 
bec, he says: 

cannot, Monsiegneur, 
express our obligations to 
Mr. De Tonty; he guarded 
us as far as the Akanscas 
and gave us much pleasure 
on the way. He facilitated 
our course through several 
nations, winning us_ the 
friendship of some, and 
intimidating those who 
from jealousy or a desire 
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of plunder had wished to oppose our voyage; he 
has not only done the duty of a brave man, but 
also discharged the functions of a zealous mis- 
sionary. ... We were four canoes, Mr. De 
Tonty’s, our two, and another of young voyageurs 
who chose to accompany us, partly on account of 
Mr. De Tonty, who is generally loved by all the 
voyageurs.”” 

Some Indians attempted to persuade 
them not to go to the Mississippi for fear 
of the tribes there, says Father St. Cosme, 


but 


“Tonty told them he did not fear men. They 
told us that they bewailed our youth, who would 
be killed. Mr. de Tonty replied that they had 
seen him meet the Iroquois and knew that he 
could kill men. It must be avowed that the 
Indians have a very great esteem for him. It is 
enough for him to be in a party to prevent their 
offering any insult. .. . It was a deep regret to 
part with Mr. de Tonty. ... He is the man 
who best knows the country. He has been twice 
to the sea; he has been- twice far inland to the 
remotest nations; he is loved and feared every- 
where.” 

On his loyalty to his great leader, La 
Salle, whose right arm he was, I have not 
space to dwell. But of all the tributes to 
La Salle, there is none to my mind finer 
than these words spoken of him by the 
one who knew him best, Henry de Tonty : 
‘Behold one of the grandest men of this 
century, of a spirit admirable, able to 
accomplish every kind of discovery.’’ 
In the first crusade there was a noble 
leader who was known as Baldwin Bras 
de Fer, Baldwin of the Iron Arm. But 
knightly soldier that he was, in all that 
constitutes true chivalry our Bras de Fer, 
Tonty was as worthy to wear the title, 
which was his by literal right; for the 
hand lost in the Sicilian wars and re- 
placed by one of metal, whose weight 
made the Indians who felt it call it ‘‘ great 
medicine,” caused him to be known 
from the Gulf of -St. Lawrence to the 
Gulf of Mexico, and even in the traditions 
of the present descendants of the Indians 
of his day, as “the great chief with the 
iron arm.” 

These incidents and visits, and prob- 
ably many more, the accounts of which 
have not yet come to light, all occurred 
prior to the year 1700, and within the 
twenty-five years following Joliet and 
Marquette’s discovery. In the next cen- 
tury the published references to Chicago 
are quite infrequent, and we pass over 
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them until we come to one who resided 
here so long and at such a comparatively 
early period, although a hundred years 
after Marquette, that he is often spoken 
of as the first settler in Chicago, 

It is related that some time during the 
last quarter of the last century, when 
there was nothing here but a fort, an In- 
dian living a few miles south of the place 
took his rifle and set out on his daily 
hunt. Passing near a clump of bushes 
on the borders of a grove of timber, his 
attention was, attracted towards an ob- 
ject that made its appearance in the 
midst of the bushes, the head and upper 
part of the body alone being visible. 
Astonishment filled the Indian’s mind at 
the sight of a black face, white eyes, and 
short, woolly hair. After gazing at the un- 
wonted sight a moment, his ejaculation was 
Mucketaweos (black meat) Mani- 
tou (bad spirit)!” By the aid of his 
rifle the singular animal was captured and 
carried to the Indian village. Wonder 
filled the breast of every savage, old and 
young. Runners were sent to all the 
neighboring villages, with accounts of the 
strange animal captured. Nearly all the 
tribes came to see it, and numerous opin- 
ions were formed and expressed as to 
what it was and where it came from, but 
all settled down to the one conclusion 
that it was “bad meat,’’ and so_ they 
spared the creature’s life. Such is the 
tradition preserved from that time, and it 
undoubtedly refers to the first appearance 
here of Jean Baptiste Point de Sable, a 
negro from San Domingo, who in some 
way reached the Chicago region certainly 
as early as 1879, established himself here 
as a trader, and remained for many years. 
He came to have much influence among 
the Indians, and it is said even aspired 
to be the head chief of those who lived 
in the neighborhood. But whether 
through the survival of the original im- 
pression caused by his sudden appearance, 
or for some other reason, he failed to 
reach the summit of his ambition. Colonel 
Arent Schuyler De Peyster, the British 
commandant at Mackinaw in 1779, in his 
Miscellanies written in that year, speaks 
of Eschigagou, a river and /orv¢ at the 
head of Lake Michigan, and under date 
of July 4th makes mention of “ Jean Bap- 
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tiste Point de Saible, a handsome negro, 
well educatea and settled at Eschicagou, 
but much in the French interest.’”’ Au- 
gustin Grignon, an old French resident of 
Wisconsin, giving his recollections in the 
year 1857, Says: 


**At a very early period there was a negro 
lived at Chicago named Baptiste Point de Sable; 
my. brother Perriole Grignon, visited Chicago 
about 1794, and told me that Point de Sable was 
a large man; that he had a commission for some 
office, but for what particular object or from what 
government, I cannot now recollect; he was a 
trader, pretty wealthy, and drank freely. I know 
not what became of him.” 


It would be interesting to know what 
commission this was, and whether as 
holder of it he made any reports to his 
government. He was well educated, it 
seems, and, therefore, these reports when 
they are found, as they doubtless will be, 
may be of even more interest to Chi- 
cagoans of the present time than they 
were to the person to whom they were 
addressed a century ago. At that time 
the French dominion had ceased in the 
Northwest, while the English had not 
given up their posts on the frontier, and 
Jean Baptiste was doubtless an official of 
Great Britain. Other accounts inform 
us that, disappointed at his failure to 
secure the leadership of the Indians here, 
he retired to Peoria, where he spent the 
remaining years of his life in the company 
of another San Domingo negro, Glamor- 
gan, who had settled there. It seems to 
be quite certain that he lived here at 
least fifteen years, from 1779 to 1794, 
and it is said that the cabin which he 
occupied was afterwards the residence of 
a French trader named Le Mai, and then 
of John Kinzie. It was the same struc- 
ture which we see in all the old prints of 
Fort Dearborn or early Chicago, on the 


= 
4 war 


north side of the river, with the great 
tree behind it; and stood as nearly as 
may be at the foot of Pine Street, partly 
upon the ground now occupied by Kirk’s 
factory, and partly in what is now known 
as North Water Street, properly an ex- 
tension of Kinzie Street.. he large tree 
which was back of the house and is men- 
tioned in various descriptions of the 
house, stood almost precisely on what is 
now the northeast corner of Pine and 
North Water Streets. I am indebted for 
this exact information as to the location 
of this historic building to George H. 
Fergus, Esq., of Chicago, who has made 
a special study of the matter, and whose 
conclusions were confirmed by the recol- 
lections of John Noble, the last occupant 
of the old Kinzie house, who died in 
1888. It might be well to mark the site 
of the house of Point de Sable and John 
Kinzie with a tablet, as has been done at 
the site of Fort Dearborn. From the 
documents of which I have given but an 
outline, and others which I have not 
space even to mention, it sufficiently ap- 
pears that this young: city has a past full 
of romance and_ picturesqueness, and 
memorable in many ways; a_ past which 
furnishes an historic background which, 
viewed in true perspective, enables us 
best to understand the mighty develop- 
ment of the great West, and to realize its 
marvellous progress; a. past which 
glorious names are written, and where 
noble figures of black-robed priests, 
mailed warriors, and red chieftains stand 
out as distinctly as if they had trod our 
soil but yesterday; a past so rich in 
splendid lessons of fortitude, fidelity, and 
unselfishness, that it may be not only in- 
teresting but profitable, occasionally to 
look back from the Chicago of to-day to 
that of its early visitors. 
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A COMMONPLACE BIOGRAPHY. 


By Thomas M. Clark, D. D. 


bound in strong leather, upon which 

the mice had expended some feeble 
efforts, accidentally fell into my hands, 
with the title, ** Private Record of Ex- 
penses,” nicely printed in ink on the 
cover. At the first glance it did not 
seem to contain anything that could pos- 
sibly interest one,— there was nothing 
but a careful entry of every dollar and 
every quarter of a cent received and ex- 
pended for a series of years; with an 
occasional expression of gratitude, when 
it turned out that there was a trifle of 
money left over at the end of the year. 
But still, as in an hour of weary leisure I 
lingered a little over the pages, I began 
to discern the living man with some de- 
gree of distinctness, and to take a sort of 
interest in his humble, humdrum exist- 
ence. It was edifying to see how one 
could manage to live comfortably, fifty 
years ago, On a-very small income, and to 
find out what he had to pay for his meats 
-and groceries and clothes, and servant’s 
wages and postage and public tolls, as 
contrasted with what we are paying now. 
With nothing but this ‘ Private Record 
of Kxpenses”’ to enlighten me, I found 


G eu time ago a little dingy book, 


out in the very beginning his profession, . 


‘the region in which he was. settled, the 
circumstances under which he went to 
housekeeping, the style in which he lived, 
and later on the increase of his family, 
the domestic afflictions, and his domestic 
habits, the amusements that he coveted, 
the luxuries in which he indulged, the 
literature that he fancied, and the peri- 
odicals that he ‘subscribed for, his re- 
ligious and political opinions, the con- 
troversies of the day in which he took an 
interest, the litthe weaknesses incident to 
-his nature as seen in a fondness for 
jewelry and an occasional glass of port 
and a not infrequent purchase of cigars 
and a hankering after Christy’s Minstrels, 
and the like. ‘There is nothing heroic in 
the good man’s character, and not the 
slightest touch of adventure in his career ; 


but if it is true, as has so often been said, 
that a thoroughly honest exhibition of the 
most ordinary life could not fail to be 
edifying, it struck me that here was an 
opportunity to present a biography, which, 
at any rate, would have the merit of per- 
fect truthfulness. Nothing could be more 
simple and commonplace than such a 
sketch as this, but it is a fair exhibition 
of the kind. of life which most men lead, 
and it may be somewhat interesting to 
observe how much may be learned from 
an ordinary expense book. 

The first thing that I discovered was 
the fact of his being an Episcopal clergy- 
man, settled somewhere in the vicinity of 
New York, as appears from this entry on 
the first. page of the book: “1843, 
November 19, carriage hire for Bishop 
Onderdonk, five dollars.”’ 

For the sake of putting a little life into 
the dry bones of the ‘‘ Expense Book,”’ 
I will now reduce certain portions to the 
form ofa diary, and shall introduce 
nothing whatever that is not indicated in 
the cash receipts and expenditures. 


DIARY 


1843, November 23. ‘To-day I have 
completed the furnishing of my house. 
I find that the list of articles pur- 
chased fills more than five pages in my 
Expense. Book.”’ have -been. very 
economical in my expenditures, but the 
footing of the bills is much larger than I 
had expected. I was a little startled in 
being called to pay ten dollars for a sett 
of knives and forks; but, as an offset to 
this, I bought another dozen for ordinary 
use at 94 cents. 

The cooking-stove and fixtures having 
been put in order, I shall make my first 
purchase of provisions to-morrow and en- 
ter upon housekeeping. ‘This is an im- 
portant step in my life. 

November 25. I have begun with buy- 
ing my groceries, &c., in very small quan- 
tities, as I wish to become familiar with 
the current prices, and I am determined, 
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as far as possible, to pay for everything 
on the spot. ‘This is always the safest 
course. In order to celebrate the in- 
auguration of my housekeeping, I have 
indulged in the luxury of a chicken, for 
which I paid 31 cents. 

November 28. ‘To-day I thought it 
best to economize in our dinner, and I 
bought 31% pounds of corned beef at 6 
cents; total, 21 cents. 

It is very annoying to be called to pay 
toll every time that I cross Haarlem 
Bridge. It would seem as if a great 
thoroughfare like this ought to be free. 

November 29. Paid subscription for 
the Daily Tribune, $5. 1 do not ap- 


prove of all the strange and novel ideas . 


set forth in this paper, but I have con- 
cluded to- take it, as it accords very well 
with my political opinions, and is edited 
with great ability. This has been a day 
of considerable extravagance. I pur- 
chased a turkey, for which I paid $1.12™% ; 
and, as we cannot foresee the exigencies 
that may arise, I bought a corkscrew and 
cook-book. 

December 6. Paid wages on account, 
$3. As Mary is doing all the work of 
the house, I have agreed to pay her full 
wages,a $6 amonth. To-day I indulged 
in a trip to New York, dining there 
for 54 cents; in the evening went to the 
Museum, price, 50 cents. Chickens vary 
from 50 cents to 621% cents a_ pair. 
Turkeys are down to 75 cents. 

December 18. I feel the need of a 
little relaxation in the evening, and have 
purchased a backgammon table for 
$1.50. I trust that I shall not become 
so absorbed in this fascinating game as 
to keep me from the proper discharge of 
my duties. 

1844, January 6. Paid Fred Squires the 
25 cents that I owed him. It is a relief 
to have this little debt off my mind. “ Owe 
no man anything,” let this be my motto. 

January 11. Bought a hat in New 
York for $3, and an overcoat for $18. 
It is a costly garment, but will probably 
last me for several years. Dinner in the 
city reasonable, 31 cents. I could not 
resist the temptation to buy a pipe and 
some tobacco, $1.88. I fear that I may 
have a leaning towards self-indulgence in 
certain forms. 


January 25. One corset lace, 2 cents, 
This is the first purchase I have been 
called to make for my beloved wife. 
(And the first intimation of his being a 
married man.) 

February 5. An excellent piece of 
roast beef for dinner, for which I paid 
fifty-eight cents, good seven pounds 
weight. Not as economical as some 
other kinds of food, but as much so as 
chickens and geese. 

February 8. Made a large purchase 
of miscellaneous pamphlets, as I am 
often accustomed to do, — price $1.87%. 
Very frequently I find something that 
proves to be very interesting in these old 
pamphlets, and I get them for a song. 
I still continue to spend more money for 
cigars than I should, although they cost 
me less than a cent apiece.. 

February 1o. Nine & one half pounds 
of mutton, 58 cents. This will give us 
two or three good dinners. Brandy, 
121% cents. Newman’s Sermons, $1.25. 
‘The author of these sermons is making a 
great deal of talk both here and in. Eng- 
land, and is said to hold some peculiar 
views. Ido not think that there is any 
danger of his disturbing my doctrinal 
opinions, and I may possibly learn some- 
thing from him. He is said to be very 
profound and eloquent, and likely to be 
heard from in the future. One mouse- 
trap, 15 cents. 

February 15. Paid 37% cents for 
postage. There is scarcely a week in 
which I do not receive a letter from some 
source, and. I wish that my correspon- 
dents were obliged to pay the postage on 
their letters beforehand, especially when 
they write about their own affairs. ‘The 
current rates seem to be unnecessarily 
high, and I can see no reason why we 
should be made to pay for every separate 
piece of paper enclosed in the letter, 
instead of the whole being charged by 
weight. A circular letter has’ just been 
sent to our clergy from a church in Texas, 
enclosing a special appeal and asking for 
contributions to re-place the roof, which 
had been blown off in a storm; witha 
statement that $500 would be required in 
order to do this. The postage was 50 
cents, which I had to pay, and if 250 of 
these letters were sent out, and all who 
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received them should respond favorably, 
the postal charges would amount to the 
whole sum needed for repairs. 

March 8. Bought a Phreno-Mnemo- 
Dictonary, $1.50. Some one 
has informed me that this Dictionary will 
assist me in the memory of words, which 
sometimes fail me.. I must practise a 
little in private, before venturing to pro- 
-nounce the zame of my new Dictionary. 

March 14. A box of Homeeopathic 
Medicines, $3.00. Certain of my parish- 
ioners have advised me to try this new 
school of medical practice, assuring me 
that, in any event, the remedies can do 
no harm. I think that I will not men- 
tion the fact of this purchase to my 
good friend. Dr. Bb ——,, but, as he never 
sends in any bill, there can be no objec- 
tion to his continuing his visits as for- 
merly. Mrs. A may not agree with 
me in this experiment. 

March 29. Returned from the city 
this evening. Iam surprised to see how 
rapidly the omnibus charges foot up at 
25 cents a ride. It is, however, upon 
the whole a cheap mode of conveyance, 
and it is not easy to understand how the 
people of the great city of New York, 
which now extends far above Canal 
Street, managed, for so long a time, to 
get about without the Omnibus. 

April 13. Daguerrotype likeness of 
Mrs. A. $3.00. This 1s a wonderful in- 
vention and may lead to something more 
effective in the future. While the delin- 
eation is painfully accurate, the picture 
is indistinct in certain lights, and does 
not convey as pleasing an impression as 
a well-painted miniature. 

April 23. Bought a horse, — “ Back- 
er,’ —$50.00. Asett of waggon harness, 
whip, and tying-strap, $26.63. A Rock- 
away wagon with two seats, $125. This 
is a very heavy outlay, but it is impossible 
for me to visit my scattered parishioners 
on foot, and I shall save the public charges 
in going to the city. I trust that my new 
horse will prove to be better than his some- 
what inauspicious name would indicate. 

May 3. Paid horse-doctor’s bill, $4.00. 
I begin to fear that the animal I have 


recently purchased will not turn out to. 


be altogether sound. I shall, however, 


give him a fair trial. 


May 7. Newspaper postage, 80 cents. 
A most unreasonable charge. 

May 21. 1 hair mattress, 2 bolsters, 
2 pair pillows, $34.50. ‘This is a large 
sum to pay, but it cannot be_ helped. 
We must sleep comfortably, whatever 


happens. 
June 18. Ivorks 6 Vols., 
$17.50. This seems to be a very extrav- 


agant expenditure, especially as I have 
just had an addition to my family, but I 
feel the need of a more thorough ac- 
quaintance with the old standard English 
Divines, and the Reviews have pro- 
nounced these Works to be _ full of 
thought and rich in expression. Dr. 
Donne became conspicuous by preaching 
his own funeral sermon, a little before his 


departure, under the singular title, 
Death’s Duel.” 
June 28. Paid nurse for 6 weeks, 


$30.00. A cap for Mrs.. A.,° $1.25. 
pillow for crib, $1.62%. 1 pew cushion, 
$5.00. My family expenses are increas- 
ing rapidly, but I wish to make every- 
thing as comfortable as possible, and it 
is refreshing to see Mrs. A. sitting up 
again, wearing her new cap, which is 
quite becoming. | 

July 5. “ Herring’s Domestic Physi- 
cian,” $2.00. It is very important to 
know just how to administer my Homceo- 
pathic Medicine, and I am told that 
Herring is the best authority on the sub- 
ject. I do not like, at present, to con- 
sult openly with any one in regard to this 
matter, it might impair my influence in 
certain quarters. 

July rr. Sewing woman, 37% cents. 
The usual charges and quite reasonable. 
1 dozen porter, 1.25. Cap for baby, 
50 cents. Missionary Society, 50 cents. 

August 17. Paid for 3 months keep 
of horse, 24.00. 
Medicine for horse—‘ioh. died” — 
1.00. ‘ Backer’’ has proved to be a bad 
bargain. 

August 23. 3 pair: chickens, $1.22. 
Poultry does not rise in price, like many 
other things. 

September 4. Bought three flower- 
pots, 1834 cents, for the adornment of 
our parlor, and 3 chickens for 35 cents. 

September 6. One live rooster and 1 
hen, 87'4 cents, as a starting-point of 


Horse doctor, 5.00. 
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an experiment in raising our own fowls. 
I am not sanguine as to the result. 

september 9. ‘lwo pair shoes for 
Mrs. A. 2.00.  Jayne’s ‘“Carminative 
Balsam,” 50 cents. Hair-brush for baby, 
25 cents. ‘lobacco 12% cents: We 
are getting very proud of our baby, now 
that his hair has begun to grow. ‘The 
crying of the children at night has in- 
duced me to resort to the “ Carminative,”’ 
as, in this case, remedies of a more 
searching nature seem to be needed. I 
shall still adhere to Homceopathy in or- 
dinary instances. 

September 10. The experiment — our 
one rooster and hen — promises so well, 
that to-day I have invested 3.75 in 
the purchase of another full-grown hen, 
and 18 chickens, and I have bought 22 
cents worth of corn and Indian meal for 
their nourishment. 

September 14. I am very much an- 
noyed by the frequent breaking of my 
glasses, and again have had to pay 25 
cents for repairs. I envy people who 
can get on without using spectacles. 

September 24. I have had to pay 
three bridge tolls during the past week, 
amounting to 75 cents. How soon will 
this nuisance be abated ? 

October 20. Paid 621% cents to visit 
the Fair of the American Institute. A 
most interesting and wonderful display ! 
It would seem as if there could be little 
room left for further advance in scien- 
tific discovery or mechanical invention. 
It can hardly be expected that we shall 
ever be able to light our streets more 
brilliantly than they are now, and already 
the use of gas asa lighting material has 
been introduced into some of our dwel- 
ling-houses. No one would desire to 
travel with any greater rapidity and com- 
fort than we travel in these days, and the 
mails bring us information of the events 
that happened the day before, a hundred 
miles off. 

October 24. Took Mrs. A. to the 
city, where we heard the Oratorio of 
David, tickets 2.00. The performance 
surpassed my powers of description, and 
it is not conceivable that musical science 
in this country should ever advance much 
beyond the point it has now reached. 

October 25. “ Bradley’s Sermons,’ 


2.50, and “Bishop Ives’ Sermons,” 
62% cents. It is rumored that the 
Bishop is inclined to join the Church of 
Rome, and this makes me anxious to read 
his sermons. 

October 29. ‘Eccaleobion  Exhibi- 
tion” (?).12% cents. 

November 12. ‘This closes my first 
year of housekeeping. ‘The total receipts 
for the year have amounted to 986.11. 
Viz: Salary, 500.. Fees, 58.00. Mrs, 
A’s. investments, 430.00. 

Total expended exclusive of furniture, 
803,114. It is a great relief to find 
that I have thus far been able to live 
within my income. ‘ Laws Deo.” 

November 19. Having boots footed, 
4.00.: It might have been as well to 
buy a new pair, but the long legs add 
materially to the cost. Is not this a su- 
perfluous waste of leather? It may be 
thought so, in the next generation. 


1845.:..February 17: .My expenses 
to-day have been heavy. A dress-coat, 
fine black cloth, 19.00. A black satin 
vest, 5.00. I observe that the frock is, 
to a great extent, superceding the accus- 
tomed dress-coat for everyday wear, and 
is usually worn by mechanics at their 
work, and also by merchants in their 
offices. I do not like the innovation. 

Subscribed for the Protestant Church- 
man, 2.50. My opinions lean towards 
a somewhat moderate tone of Church- 
manship, such as is represented in this 
newspaper, but I always wish to keep my 
mind open to conviction. | 

March 15. 250 cigars, 1.25. 
high-priced brand. 

April 1. A flageolet and instruction 
book, 2.50. 

Not a boisterous instrument, and easy 
to play upon, requiring but little breath 
and not much practice. If Mrs. A. does 
not seriously object, I shall be glad to 
relieve the monotony of our lonely even- 
ings, by the aid of this instrument, after 
I have practised a little in private. 

A wagon for little Mary, 2.00. — She 
needs to be more in the open air, and I 
shall. be glad to wheel her about in the 
back lane, where I shall not be much 
observed. 

April 21. 


Not a 


Bought a _ horse, 45.00. 
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Gratuity to horse-jockey, 2.00. ‘To 
stable-boy, 68 cents. ‘I trust that I shall 
be more fortunate in this purchase than 
I was in Backer. ‘The horse-jockey’s 
manner inspired me with confidence, al- 
though I am aware that he belongs to a 
class of men, who are presumed to be 
somewhat economical of the truth. He 
seemed pleased with my gratuity, more 
so than the stable boy. 

June 24. One _ bottle Tricopherous, 
so cents. I am not an old man yet, but 
I begin to perceive symptoms of ap- 
proaching baldness. I do not know of 
any Homceopathic remedy, and the ‘Tri- 
copherous is highly recommended by the 
vender, and I have concluded to try it. 
One box percussion caps, 25 cents. ‘The 
cats disturb us very much, and I hope 
that the occasional discharge of a pistol 
may prove to be a salutary warning. 

August 5. Paid Mr. Cronin for a 
course of lectures upon Elocution, 7.00. 
Certain of my younger parishioners have 
recently intimated — but not to me per- 
sonally that there is some room for 
improvement in my reading and delivery, 
and Iam willing to do all that I can to 
‘remedy the defect, if such defect really 
exists. 

September 4. Paid subscription to 
The Churchman, 3.00. ‘This paper is a 
little more positive than its rival, the 
Protestant Churchman, but I am willing 
to héar both sides. 

October 1.  Melville’s Sermons,’’ 75 
cents. It is all the fashion to preach 
Melville in our Episcopal pulpits, and 
many of our clergy are trying to imitate 
his fluent style. ‘This leads me to buy 
the book.. 

One tin president, 50 cents. (The 
compiler is unable to interpret this item, 
although it is somewhat suggestive). 

November 12. Another financial year 
closes to-day. ‘Total expended, 978.16 1. 
Total of receipts, 988.11. 

“Praise be to God for all His mercies ! 
Amen,” 

[ find that my average payments to the 
butcher have not exceeded 2.00 a week, 
or about 28 cents a day, for a family of 
three adults and two children, that. is, 
between five and six cents fer capita, and 
yet we have not suffered for want of any 


of the necessaries of life. I myself have 
indulged in some of its luxuries and wish 
that | had not spent quite so much on 
my tobacco. 

1847, August 5. Expense of moving, 
15.00. 

I now find myself established in a new 
parish, with a larger salary than I ever 
had before, and hereafter I shall not be 
obliged to live as frugally as I have done. 

August 10. Expended 161.00 re- 
furnishing my house, and shall soon be 
prepared to receive company after a man- 
ner comparable to my_ position. My 6 
mahogany chairs, 18.00, beautiful 
centre-table, 12.00, make a fine appear- 
ance. Let me not be over-powered by 
the splendors of this fleeting world ! 

November ‘Saurin’s Sermons,”’ 2 
Vols., 2.75 ; Byron’s Works,’’*4 Vols., 


3.00; Maturin’s Melmoth,” cents. 
- Rather an incongruous collection, but I 


feel the need of variety in my mental food. 

May 1. ‘Ticket to Christy’s Minstrels, 
50 cents. Very much entertained and 
intend to go again. 

May 26. Subscribed for the Lverg7cen 
and the A7orning Star. ‘The titles please 
me. Fifty tickets soda water, 1.00. 

September g. A half-hour glass, 1.00. 
An irreverent youth suggests that I should 
keep it in action on the pulpit, after the 
ancient fashion, while I am_ preaching. 
Patent blotting paper, ro cents. I am 
curious to seé what this can be. 

October 28. One box Homeeopathic 
Medicine, 5.00. Epps’ Domestic 
mceopathy, 75 cents. 

October 30. Paid undertaker’s_ bill 
for the funeral of poor little Frank, 8.50. 
Our household circle is broken ! 

November 6. ‘*‘Tupper’s” Proverbial 
Philosophy,” 63 cents. Everybody is 
enthusiastic over this new book, and it is 
having an unprecedented sale. I have 
bought a cheap copy, and will commence 
reading it aloud this evening. 

November 18. Paid for fixing little 
Frank’s hair, 44 cents. Alas! 

November 25. A. box of quill pens, 
25 cents. Steel pens are coming into 
general use, but I prefer the old goose- 
quill pen, especially when I can buy them 
ready made. | 
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December 13.. New York //eradd, 50 
cents. I donot care to become a regu- 
lar subscriber to this doubtful paper, but 
I am told it is very readable. 


December 31. My total receipts dur- © 


ing the year have been 1,412.06. The 
largest amount I have ever received. It 
would seem as if everything is now estab- 
lished on a firm basis, and my anxious 
days are over. The iadies of the parish 
are very liberal and kind, and my lot has 
fallen unto me in pleasant places. But 
who can tell what a year may bring forth ! 


1849, January 8. Having little Mary 
daguerrotvped, she being 4 years, 7 
months old, 1.50. Having Charlie 
taken, he being 3 years, 1 month, and 6 
days old, 1.50. 

Marchtg. Adrien’s Exhibition. Most 
wonderful and mysterious ! 


OF: THE. YEARS. 


March 26. ‘Tricophorus, 25 cents. 
‘The first bottle did me no good, but the 
druggist strongly advised me to try 
another. 

May 1. Receipts up to this date, 
469.38. One wedding fee, 1.88, 
Present from father, 50.00. 

May 31. Paid in exchange for a gold 
watch, 33.00. Watch price 65.00. 
Repairing gold spectacles, 50 cents. 1 
pair steel spectacles, 2.50. 


June 2. A gold chain, 21.00, upon - 


exchange 5.00, paid 16.00 

July 1. (Written in pencil marks and 
in a tremulous hand): Paid Margaret’s 
wages, 6.00. 

This is the last entry in the book. 
The new gold watch, and the costly gold 
spectacles served the good man only for 
a little month. Death, who closes all our 
earthly accounts, stepped in, and here the 
matter ends. 
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JHE LESSON. OF ‘THE YEARS. 


By James G. Burnett. 


N youth we long for Time to run 
| With flying feet Life’s pleasant ways ; 
No sooner does one day of bliss 
Pass into night’s long loneliness, 
Than Youth, with Love’s impatient sight, 
Is watching for the coming light 
Of other happy days. 


But when the years are slowly gone, 
And all the hopes they brought are dead ; 
Ah, then it is we learn at last, 
That all too soon the years have passed, 
With all their thoughts and memories sweet,— 
And all too quickly ran Time’s feet, 
With softly falling tread. 
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By John Rharrows. 


HERE stands under a table, in an 
old-fashioned parlor of an old-fash- 
ioned house, a little trunk, not more 

than eighteen inches long and_ hardly 
twelve inches wide and deep. It is cov- 
ered with sealskin with the short shiny 
hair left on, such covering as was often 
used in other days for trunks. . It is now 
vellow with age, but of a soft color shad- 
ing gently into a light brown, where the 
back of the animal was which furnished 
the skin. 

The covering is fastened to the trunk 
by brass nails, through strips of leather, 
and on the top isa single brass handle 
and the initials of the former owner — 
“A. A. B.”’ — fashioned in brass nails. 

from the look of the outside, one 
could not guess what the trunk contains ; 
the question might be asked whether it is 
endowed with magical flying properties, 


or whether like Pandora’s vase, it con- 
tains woes of mankind. — It would require 
no great stretch of imagination to picture 
this trunk in the possession of some old 
crone with toothless mouth and_ pointed 


chin, around whom a black cat rubs 


affectionately, and whose — high-heeled 
shoes seem well adjusted as an overbal- 
ance to give her the necessary start for 
her broom stick ride ; or again the owner 
might be some long-haired, black-capped, 
black-gowned alchemist, who used its tiny 


recesses as a safe keeping place for his 
elixir of life and other potent fluids and 


-charms. Supposition is akin to supersti- 


tion. ‘The facts declare the owner to 


have been a quiet, stately woman, en- 


dowed with the necessary ability to be- 
witch her friends by her kindness and _ to 
practice her alchemic 
spells upon materials, 
which combined to pro- 
duce such dainties as 
only our grandmothers 
knew how to make. 

Through curiosity, 
Pandora’s yase was 
opened. ‘The same 
power prompts. the 
opening of this chest ; 
and, lo ! within are 
memories of the past, 
in the form. of bundles of old letters, little 
boxes of trinkets, jewellry, and homely 
useful articles as well. ‘The inside is lined 
with wall-paper of a quaint pattern, and 
on the cover is the maker’s card—a 
trunk, saddle and harness-maker, who 
ends his announcement of his wares by 
saving, ‘ All kinds of Military Equipments 
for credit or even cash.” 

The first box opened reveals a pair of 
eyeglasses with silver bows and frame, the 
eyes as round as an owl’s eyes, quaintly 
fastened to the rims. ‘There is but little 
spring to the bow, and the wearer must 
have been obliged to keep a_ perfectly 
erect position and a grave face: for the 
slightest relaxation of the features would 
cause the glasses to leap from the nose — 
unless it was one of the unabridged ”’ 
kind. ‘There is also in this box a pair of 
silver knee-buckles, with a “stock” 
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buckle to match; and here also is the 
“stock ’’ itself— a white linen plaited 
affair, which must have given the wearer’s 
throat the appearance of being sore unless 
the sharp corners of a high collar ap- 
peared above its horizon. ‘This set of 
buckles figured at Bunker Hill, and like 
the hill was left to tell the tale. Here, 
too, is a set of vest-buttons— silver links, 
half spherical in 
form, and hollow, fas- 
tened to the vest by 
a slender bar. 

Another box con- 


tains — resting on their cotton bed —a 
rooch of gold, with a lock of hair inside 
arranged as a letter S., and a little locket 
with a delicately-painted female figure in 
Greek drapery, rested before an altar on 
which a fire is blazing with crimson flames ; 
the woman seems about to lay upon the 
altar a festal wreath of green laurel. ‘The 
locket is double-faced, but the reverse 
side is blank. 

In a little round pill-box marked “ Aunt 
Betsey’s Ring,’’ is a most interesting ob- 
ject, a ring made in three sections, piv- 
oted together; on one section is a pair 
of flaming hearts, on the other two sec- 
tions two hands, which clasp over the 
hearts when the sections are brought to- 
gether, forming the complete ring. Some 
of the fingers of the hand are gone, but 
there are enough left to clasp, and they 
still hold together like some married pair 
who have passed the golden port and, as 
broken and time-worn, they go down. to- 
gether into the valley, still hold to one 
another. Onthe hearts is engraved “ B. 
S.”’ Perhaps this ring was a love pledge, 
for see! when the ring is closed the 
hands cover and protect the hearts, no one 
can see them; the bare heart is shown 
when they are torn asunder. ‘The ring is 
slender, but it is large, and must have en- 
circled a plump finger. 

In the box, with its gaudily gilded 
and embossed cover, is an interesting 


OLD TRUNK. 


collection — two little silver spoons about 
four inches long, each holding half a tea- 
spoonful. On the handles is the mark 
“7 & H. B.’’; the I is crossed and stands 
for j}—John and Hannah the initials 
mean. ‘These little spoons are worm; 
they have paddled back and forth a great 
deal; one shows marks as of childish 
teeth, and, indeed, it must have been a 
delight to children to be permitted to 


use such little spoons. Here, too, is a. 


silver snuff-box — with some snuff in it! 
It is very small, not much bigger than a 
silver dollar, and twice as thick ; it could 


not have held many charges,’ juclging 


by some noses that used to inhale pro- 
digious quantities with that long-drawn 
‘whiz’ peculiar to the inveterate snuff- 
takers. 

Two slender gold slide pencils, and 
two sturdy silver ones, are also resting 
here, a quaint single eye-glass, probably 
used as a lorgnette —the glass is about 
an inch square, and the handle is but a 
continuation of the © sides 
drawn down into two small 
loops. ‘The crowning beauty 
of the box is a miniature 
pin,—a brooch—with a like- 
ness of “ A. A. B.” in her girl- 
hood, her auburn hair coiled 
onthe back of her head, with 
a few stray curls before the 
ears, parted on one side, and 
on the opposite side a little 
comb. It is a quiet face, with gentle 
brown eyes, but a firm mouth. 

In these little boxes are some battered 
gold beads and hair bracelets with gold 
clasps ; one has a topaz set on the clasp. 
In a fourth box is a “I. B. K.”’ badge of 
gold, with its pink-neck ribbon. 

In an old parchment bag is a_ gold 
watch — one of the old “turnip”’’ pat- 
terns. ‘The case is perfectly plain and 
of a yellow gold rarely found nowadays ; 
it was called ‘Guinea gold,” as it was 
brought from the African Coast. ‘This 
case is but an outer case and is re- 
movable ; the watch proper is within, and 
here is another gold case. Both these 
cases are entire pieces of gold beaten 
from a sheet, so there are no joints. ‘The 
watch has a plain face open as the day ; 
the figures are Arabic numerals, and the 
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hands are gold with arrow-head points. 
The works are very elaborate and require 


a deep space, for a “fusee and drum’. 


furnishes the connection for the spring, 
and the little chain is wound back and 
forth. Crown wheels, racks, and pinions, 
and one knows what not beside are to be 


found in this mechanical wonder. ‘The ~ 


balance wheel is 
concealed by an 
elaborately en- 
graved scroll-work, 
and the regulator 
is a little dial that 
turns to an index 
point. ‘lhe name 
of the London 
maker is on the 
works, and it ap- 
pears that this 
watch was made to 
order. As the 
watch does not fit 
closely into the 

outer case, according to a pleasant cus- 
tom, watch papers were made use of, and 
were furnished by the watch owner’s lady 
friends ; these served as a cushion to the 
watch, preventing jar and wear. Much 
artistic taste was displayed in the manu- 
facture of these tokens of regard, and the 
three which are enclosed by these gold 
sides are beautiful; one has two turtle- 
doves billing above two hearts, the whole 
bordered by a garland of roses: another, 
painted on white satin, reinforced with 
paper on account of the wear and tear of 


time, has a moss-rose design, and on the 


back the words: ‘The desert shall re- 
joice and blossom as the rose,”’ with the 
donor’s name; and _ still another, em- 
broidered on lace now almost as golden 
as the watch, the words barely distin- 
guishable, ‘*God is Love,” and_ the 
initials “A. B.” These papers were 
doubtless the prototypes of. the watch 
photographs of to-day. 

With the watch is a chain of fine brass- 
links running into a large ring whereon 
are hung two seals, one a fine chalcedony 
stone with a delicate engraving on the 
face, mounted with gold; the other a 
carnelian red as blood and mounted in 
the old-fashioned, white-filled gold; in 
places the outside is worn away showing 


the white filling. The chain slide, as 
well as the large ring, is also brass, 
decorated in high-relief, with leaves and 
flowers of copper and silver, giving a not 
unpleasant effect and forming a curious 
piece of workmanship. 

Here is a spectacle-case, one of those 
long silver caskets, just the thing for a 
child of morbid tendencies to gloat over 
as resembling a coffin, furnishing his rest- 
less hands something to bury at a mock 
funeral. ‘This old case seems to belong 
in some. stout, old gentleman’s’ vest 
pocket, there to be fumbled for by a 
trembling forefinger. Such cases are 
very rare now, seldom found except in 
such collections as this in the little old 
trunk. 

Some specie-purses of knitted silk, em- 
bellished with bright steel beads and with 
rings of silver, fill up one corner of the 
trunk, and are patiently waiting the 
change of fashion in their favor, then to 
reappear either for 
active service or as 
patterns for some 
industrious needle- 
woman to repro- 
duce in fresh, new 
silk. 

Here in a little 
portfolio are some 
locks of hair, — 
locks of near and 
dear ones on the 
other shore ; some, 
too, are locks cut 
from the heads of 
little ones, — the 
bright gold of them 
would hardly be 
recognized as belonging to the head now 
crowned with whitening locks. But such 
relics are only for those who knew and 
loved, and not for the outside world. 

In the other fold of this portfolio are 
other reminders of friends — silhouettes. 
Here are two, evidently different views 
of the same face, a_ big-nosed, heavy- 
faced fellow. ‘The next is of a man of 
uncertain age, head round as an apple, 
clear, cut features, a dapper little man 
beyond a doubt; the next a buxom 
woman with a double chin; and the next 
an old man with an ample nose and pro- 
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truding under-lip, a long lock of hair hang- 
ing down behind his high collar... Here 
is a young woman, of whom one might 
sing “Annie Laurie,’’ with an innocent 
face and a mouth ready to speak. In 
opposition to this last are two pictures of 
a woman of seventy years or better.. ‘Iwo 
women they- are — for though there is a 


family likeness, there is a difference enough 


to show that one has teeth, for the mouth 
is filled, the lips preserving their usual 
position, while in the other the lower-jaw 
protrudes beyond the straight upper lip. 

Very interesting are these portraits. 
They seem the work of a “ profes- 
sional” ; there are no shaky outlines — 
all are cut, clear, and sharp. 


With these silhouettes is a little paper 
marked “ Aunt Mary’s Handiwork ;”’ it 
consists of a carefully cut-out picture ofa 
pitcher of flowers, each stalk and lezf cut 
with scrupulous care. ‘The picture had 
been painted in colors before cutting out. 
With this is a carefully painted picture of 
two turtle doves standing on a very im- 
possible rock; the colors are bright, 
though softened some — if anything, im- 
proved — by age. 

This exhausts the stock of curios, — 
unless these bundles of papers and letters 
can produce anything. ‘The Pandora’s 
vase has been opened, and who knows 
how many spirits have already flown? 
The packages of letters must lie. 


IN CHILDISH DAYS. 


By Mary 7. Larle. 


And mother-love were all the world I knew, — 


e far-off childish days, when tender care 


Except the one a baby’s fancy drew, 
Peopled by dreams, by visions quaint and fair, — 
I thought, when I a woman’s garb should wear, 

My mother, playing in life’s dawn anew, 


Would be my child ; 


whose pathway | would strew 


With joys; for whom all burdens bear. 


I held her in my arms a little while : 
A child she was, as helpless as at birth, 
A child too weary for the jar of earth. 
It was my joy to win her fleeting smile : 
Oh, soon there fell a silence, breathless, deep ! 
My arms are empty, she is fast asleep. 
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By Winfield S. Nevins. 


XI. 


was employed during the earlier days 

of the witchcraft prosecutions to as- 
sist in bringing in the persons accused. 
Accusations were finally made against Wil- 
lard himself. It has been stated that he 
was charged because he had expressed 
sympathy with the accused and doubts 
of the justice of the proceedings. One 
remark quoted is: ‘ Hang them, they 
are all witches.” Just why this remark 
should bring upon him the displeasure of 
the prosecutors is not easy to understand. 
Is it not more probable that he was cried 
out against, as so many others were, from 
no apparent motive, but through the ex- 
citement and terror of the times? He 
was “talked about ”’ for some time before 
any movement was made to arrest him. 
He went to his grandfather, Bray Wilkins, 
and asked the old man to pray with him, 
but Wilkins was just going from home 
and could not stop then. He told Wil- 
lard he would not be unwilling if he got 
home before night, but Willard did not 
reappear. On election week Wilkins and 
his wife, both more than eighty years of 
age, rode to Boston on their horse. 
lard went, also, with Henry Wilkins, Jr. 
Daniel Wilkins, Henry’s son, had heard 
the stories about Willard, and protested 
against his father going with him. He 
is quoted as saying of Willard: ‘It were 
well if Willard were hanged.’ On elec- 
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tion day, Bray Wilkins and his wife and 


WILLARD, CARRIER, AND How. 


Wil-- 


Rev. Deodat Lawson were at Lieutenant 
Richard Ways’ house for dinner. Willard 
and Henry Wilkins came in later. The 
elder Wilkins says he thought Willard did 
not look on him kindly, for, he says, “to 
my apprehension, he looked after such a 
sort upon me as I never before discerned 
in any.’’ Wilkins was taken very sick 
that afternoon and remained so some 
days. He was carried home, and on ar- 
riving there, found Daniel Wilkins, the 
young man who had advised his father 
not to go to Boston with Willard, also 
very ill. The old man_ himself fell ill 
again. Mercy Lewis and Mary Walcott 
were sent for to come and solve the mys- 
tery of so much sickness in the Wilkins 
family. They were, as usual, equal to 
the occasion. They “saw the appari- 
tions of Sarah Buckley and John Willard 
upon the throat and breast of Henry 
Wilkins,” and saw them press and choke 
him until he died. Lewis then went to 
the room where old Bray Wilkins lay. 
Asked if she saw anything, she replied: 
“‘ Yes, they are looking for John Willard.” 
A little later she exclaimed: ‘There he 
is upon his grandfather’s belly.” 

A warrant for Willard’s arrest was is- 
sued on May 10, on complaint of Thomas 
Fuller and others. Two days later, Con- 
stable Putnam returned the document 
with the indorsement that he had made 
search for him and could not find him. 
He was produced in court on the 18th, 
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having been arrested in Groton. Among 
the more interesting papers on file in the 
case is the following deposition of Mrs. 
Ann Putnam. Whether it was presented 
to the magistrates to induce them to 
issue a warrant for Willard’s arrest, or 
was given in at the preliminary examina- 
tion at Beadle’s Tavern in Salem, we have 
no means of knowing. ‘The document 
is as follows: 


“The shape of Samuel Fuller and Lydia Wil- 
kins this day told me at my own house by the 
bedside, who appeared in winding sheets, that if 
I did not go and tell Mr. Hathorne that John 
Willard had murdered them they would tear me 
to pieces. .. . At the same time the apparition 
of John Willard told me that he had killed Sam- 
uel Fuller, Lydia Wilkins, Goody Shaw and Ful- 
ler’s second wife, and Aaron Way’s child, and 
Ben Fuller’s child and this deponent’s child, 
Sarah, six weeks old, and Phillip Knight’s child 
with the help of William Hobbs, and Jonathan 
Knight’s child and two of Ezekiel Cheever’s 
children with the help of William Hobbs; Ann 
Elliott and Isaac Nichols with the help of William 
Hobbs. .... Joseph Fuler’s apparition also the 
same day came to me and told me that Goody 
Corey had killed him.” 


Must we not accept one of two expla- 


nations of this remarkable piece of evi- 
dence — that the whole story was literally 
true, and therefore witchcraft a_ reality, 
or that Mrs. Ann Putnam deliberately 
falsified? Will the theory of general 
terror and hallucination in the com- 
munity sufficiently explain the statement ? 
Were the people “out of their wits,” as 
Martha Carrier said? On the other 
hand, I am bound to say that I find no 
evidence of any cause which should 
prompt Mrs. Putnam to make such 
serious charges against Willard and 
others, unless we accept the claim of 
some writers who profess to believe that 
it was for the purpose of supporting the 
general plan of prosecution for witchcraft. 
Willard was committed to jail, and subse- 
quently tried at the August session of the 
court. Only one piece of evidence has 
been preserved from this trial. Susan 
Sheldon, eighteen years of age, testified 
that at Nathaniel Ingersoll’s house, on 
May 9g, she saw the apparitions of four 
persons : 


“ William Shaw’s. first wife, the widow Cook, 
Goodman Jones and his child, and among these 
.came the apparition of John Willard to whom 


these four said, you have murdered us. These 
four having said thus to Willard they turned as 
red as blood. And turning about to look at me 
they turned as pale as death. These four desired 
me totell Mr. Hathorne. Willard, hearing them, 
pulled out a knife, saying if I did he would cut 
my throat.” another occasion there 
came to her a shining man and told her to go and 
tell Hathorne. She told him she would if he 
would hunt Willard away, she would believe what 
he said.} ‘* With that the shining man held up 
his hands and Willard vanished away. About 
two hours after, the same appeared to me again 
and the said Willard with them and I asked them 


where their wounds were and they said there 


would come an angel from Heaven and would 
show them, and forthwith the angel came. 

And the angel lifted up his winding sheet, and 
out of his lett side he pulled a pitchfork-tine and 
put it in again, and likewise he opened all the 
winding sheets and showed all their wounds: And 
the white man told me to tell Mr. Hathorne of it 


and I told him to hunt Willard away, and I would, 


and he held up his hand, and he vanished away,” 


She also saw Willard suckle the appari- 
tions of two black pigs on his breasts. 

John Willard was found guilty and sen- 
tenced to be hanged ; and on August 19 
he was executed. | Brattle says of Willard 
and Proctor at their execution, that “ their 
whole management of themselves from 
the jail to the gallows was very affecting, 
and melting to the hearts of some con- 
siderable spectators.” 

Martha Carrier was arrested, probably, 
on May 28, as the warrant against her 
was issued on that day. She was exam- 
ined on the 31st.. Martha was about forty 
years of age, and the mother of a large 
family of children, four of whom were 
taken into custody at the same time that 
she was. We have little information re- 
garding her life previous to her arrest. 
At the examination before the local mag 
istrates they said to her: ‘ You see you 
look upon them and they fall down.” 
“It is false,” she rephed; “the devil is 
a liar. I looked upon none since I came 
into the room but you.’’ Susan Sheldon 
said: “I wonder what could you murder 
thirteen persons for.’”’ Goodwife Carrier 
repelled the insinuation, and the afflicted 
all had terrible fits. She charged that 
the magistrates were unfair, and said: 
“Tt is a shameful thing that you should 
mind these folks that are out of their 
wits.”’ ‘To the accusers she cried: ‘‘ You 
lie, I am wronged.” The recorder of 
the trial adds: 
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«The tortures of the afticted were so great 
that there was no enduring it, so that she was 
ordered away and to be bound hand and foot 
with all expedition, the afflicted in the mean while 
almost killed. As soon as she was well bound 
they all had strange and sudden cease.” 


Martha Carrier was committed to prison 
where she remained until the August 
term of court. when she was tried, con- 
victed and sentenced. Her execution 
took place on the nineteenth of the same 
month. 

Her daughter Sarah, eight years of age, 
confessed herself a witch and _ testified 
against her mother. Little Sarah said 
she had been a witch since she was six 
years old, that her mother made her a 
witch and made her set her hand to the 
book. ‘The place where she did it was 
in Andrew Foster’s pasture. ‘The witches 
promised to give her a black dog, but it 
never came to her. A cat came to_ her 
and said it would tear her in pieces if 
she would not set her hand to the book. 
Her mother came like a black cat. ‘The 
cat told her that she was her mother. 
Richard Carrier, eighteen years of age, 
told the magistrates that he had “ been 
in the devil’s snare.’ His examination 
continued as follows : 


«Ts your brother Andrew ensnared by the devil’s 
snare ?— Yes. 

“How long has your brother been a witch? — 
Near a month, 7 : 

“ Tlow long have you been a witch ?— Not long. 

Have you joined in afflicting the afflicted per- 
sons? Yes. 

“You helped to hurt Timothy Swan, did you?— 
Yes. 

“How long have you been a witch? — About 
five weeks. 

** Who was at the Village meeting when you were 
there? — Goodwife How, Goodwife Nurse, Good- 
wife Wilds, Proctor and his wife, Mrs. Bradbury 
and Corey’s wife. | 

“What did they do there?— Eat, and. drink 
- wine, 

“From whence had you your wine ?— From 
Salem, I think. | 

“ Coodwife Oliver there ?— Yes, I know her.” 


During the trial of Martha Carrier, 
Benjamin Abbott testified that he had 
some land granted to him by the town of 
Andover, and, — 

“When this land came to be laid out Goodwife 
Carrier was very angry, and said she would stick 
as close to Benjamin Abbott as the bark stuck to 
the tree, and that I should repent of it afore seven 
years came to an end, and that Dr. Prescott could 


never cure me. These words were also heard by 
Allen Toothaker, She also said to Ralph Farnum, 
Jr., that she would hold my nose so close to the 
grindstone as ever it was held since my name was 
Benjamin Abbott. Presently after I was taken 
with a swelling in my foot, and then was taken 
with a pain in my side, exceedingly tormented, 
which led to a sore which was lanced by Dr. 
Prescott, and several gallons of corruption did run 
out, as was judged.” 


This continued six weeks, and subse- 
quently he had two sores in the groin 
which brought him almost to death’s 
door, and continued, “until Goodwife 
Carrier was taken and carried away by 
the constable, and that very day I began 
to grow better;”’ therefore he had great 
cause to think that Carrier had a great 
hand in his sickness. Abbott’s wife testi- 
fied to all the above, and also that there 
was “terrible sickness and death among 
the cows, some of whom would come up 
out of the woods with their tongues hang- 
ing out of their mouths in a strange, 
affrighting manner.”’ 

The case of Elizabeth How, wife of 


John How, husbandman, sometimes de- 


scribed as of Ipswich and sometimes as 
of ‘Topsfield, has always excited much 
interest. ‘The documents in the case 
show that she was a woman of most ex- 
emplary character, devout and pious, kind 
and charitable. ‘These traits availed her 
nothing, however, when children accused 
her of witchcraft. She was arrested on 
May 29th, on a warrant issued the pre- 
vious day, and brought before the magis- 
trates for examination on the 31st. 
Elizabeth How was torn from a loving 
and afflicted husband and two interesting 
daughters. Her husband was blind, and 
it is related that after his wife was placed 
in Salem jail, he and one daughter used 
to ride thither twice each week to visit her. 
After the conviction and sentence, one 
of the devoted daughters went to Boston 
to beg for the life of her mother, but 
the governor was immovable. On her 
being brought before the magistrates, 
the accusers went through their usual per- 
formances. ‘ What say you to this 
charge?’’ asked Hathorne. “If it was 
the last moment I was to live,’’ she re- 
plied, ** God knows I am innocent of any- 
thing in this nature.’”’ She was com- 


mitted for trial, and tried at the sitting 
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of the court on June 29th. The first 
charge against her was made by a girl of 
ten years, of the name of Perley. ‘There 
had been trouble between the How and 
Perley families, which is pretty clearly 
stated in the testimony that follows. 
Timothy Perley and. his wife, Deborah, 
testified that, — 

“There being some difference between Goode 
How and Timothy Perley about some boards, the 
night following three of our cows lay out, and 
finding them the next morning we went to milk 
them, and one of them did not give but two or 
three spoonsfuls of milk, and one of the other 
cows did not give above half a pint, and the 
other gave a quart, and these cows used to give 
three or four quarts at ameale; two of these cows 
continued to give little or nothing four or five 
meals, and yet they went in a good English pas- 
ture, and within four days the cows gave their 
full proportion of milk that they used to give.” 


‘These witnesses further deposed that 
Elizabeth How “afflicted and tortured 
their daughter, ten years of age, until she 
pined away to skin and bone, and ended 
her sorrowful ‘life.’ Also that How de- 
sired to join the church in Ipswich, and 
they went there to testify against her, and 
“Within a few days after had a cow well in the 
morning as far as we know; this cow was taken 
strangely running about like a mad thing a little 
while, and then ran into a great pond and drowned 
herself, and as soon as she was dead, my sons and 
myself towed her to the shore, and she stunk so 
that we had much ado to slea her.” 

Francis Lane testified that he helped 
James How get out some posts and rails, 
and How’s wife told them she did not 
think the posts and rails would do be- 
cause John Perley helped get them, and 
when they went to deliver the posts and 
rails the ends of some forty broke off, 
although Lane said, “that in his appre- 
hension they were good sound rails.” 
Captain John How, father-in-law of 
Elizabeth, testified that she asked him 
to go with her to Salem Farms when she 
was to be examined, and he declined be- 
cause he had to go to Ipswich, and that 
soon after he got home, — 


*‘ Standing near my own door talking with one of 
my neighbors, I had a sow with six smale pigs in the 
yard, the sow was as well as far as I know as ever 
one, a sudden she leapedl up about three or four 
feet high, and turned about and gave one squeak, 
and fell down dead.” 


He told his neighbor he thought the 
animal was bewitched. and then cut off 


her ear, and the hand he had the knife 
in, was “so full of pain that night and 
several days after that I could not do any 
work, and suspected no other person but 
my sister, Elizabeth How.” Eliza- 
beth How was hanged with others on 
Tuesday, July roth. 


XII. Susanna Martin, Mary Easty, anp 
OTHERS. 


SUSANNA MarTIN of Amesbury was a | 


widow. She had been charged with 
witchcraft as early as 1669, but escaped 
conviction at that time. Her examina- 
tion in 1692 took place at the Village on 
May 2, the warrant having been issued on 
the 30th of April. In the preliminary 
examination, Goodwife Martin was con- 
fronted by about the same witnesses and 
the same sort of testimony as those who 
had preceded her. The following extract 
from the record of her examination is in- 
teresting : 

“Hath this woman hurt you?— Abigail Wil- 
liams declared that she had hurt her often. Ann 
Putnam threw her glove at her in a fit. And the 
rest were struck dumb at her presence. 

“ What, do you laugh at it?— Well I may at 
such 


“s What ails these people? I do not know. 

*¢ But what do you think ails them ?.—I do not 
desire to spend my judgement upon it. 

“Do you think they are bewitched? — No, I 
do not think they are. 

“ Well, tell us your thoughts about them. — My 
thoughts are mine own when they are in, but 
when ane are out cad are another’s. 


Do you afflicted persons do not 
say true?— They may lie for aught I know. 

** May not you lie? —TI dare not tell a lie if it 
would save my life. 

“ What do you think is their master ? — If they 
be dealing in the black art you may know as well 
as I.” 


Martin was committed to jail, where 


she remained until the 29th of June when 


she was brought before the higher court 


for trial. At her trial one singular piece 


of testimony was offered. It was _ evi- 
dence of such peculiar neatness on the 
part of Goodwife Martin as to lead a 
neighbor to conclude that she was a 
witch. Sarah Atkins testified that Su- 
sanna Martin came to her house in 
Newbury one very stormy day in an “ ex- 
traordinary dirty season,”’ when it was not 
fit for any person to travel. She asked 
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her if she came from Amesbury afoot, and 
expressed surprise thereat, and told: her 
children to give Mrs. Martin a chance to 
get to the fire and dry herself. Martin 
replied, ‘she was as dry as I was, and I 
could not perceive that the soles of her 
shoes were wet.” ‘This, the witness de- 
clared, startled her, and she at once con- 
cluded that the woman was a witch. 

John Kembal deposed that he agreed 
to purchase a puppy from Martin, but 
not keeping his bargain, and purchas- 
ing a puppy from some one else, she 
remarked she would ‘give him puppies 
enough.”’ Coming from his intended’s 
house soon after sunset one night, “ there 
did arise a little black cloud in the north- 


west and a few drops of rain, and the 


wind blew hard. . In going between John 


Weed’s house and the meeting-house 


there did appear a little thing like a 
puppy of darkish color. It shot between 


my legs forward and backward.” He. 


used all possible endeavors to cut it with 
his axe, but could not hurt it, and as he 
was thus laboring with his axe, the puppy 
gave a little jump from him and seemed 
to go into the ground. ‘In a little 
further going there did appear a black 
puppy somewhat bigger than the first, but 
as black as a coal,’ to his apprehension, 
which came against him ‘with such 
violence as its quick motions did exceed 
the motions of his axe,’ do what he 
could. And it flew at his belly and 
away, and then at his throat and over his 


shoulder one way, and off and up at it. 


again another way, and with such vio- 
lence did it assault him as if it would tear 
out his throat or his belly. He testified 
that he was much frightened, but re- 
covered himself and ran to the fence, 
“and calling upon God and naming the 
name of Jesus Christ, and then it in- 
visibly flew away.”’ 

Mary Easty, wife of Isaac Easty of 
Topsfield, and sister of Rebecca Nurse 
and Sarah Cloyse, was fifty-eight years of 
age in 1692, and the mother of seven chil- 
dren. The Eastys lived on, and owned, 
one of the largest farms in the town. It 
was the farm known to the present gen- 
eration as the Peirce farm. A warrant 
for the arrest of Mary Easty was issued 
by the magistrates on April 21, and she 


was examined on the following day and 
committed to prison. During her ex- 
amination, the magistrates said to her: 
“Confess if you be guilty”; to which 
she replied: “I will say it, if it was my 
last time, I am clear of this sin.’’ Her 
answers to this and other questions had 
evidently led the magistrates to have 
doubts as to her guilt, for they asked the 
accusing girls if they were certain this 
was the woman, and they all went into 
fits. Subsequently they said: “‘O, Goody 
Easty, Goody Easty, you are the woman, 
you are the woman.”’ On May 18, for 
reasons which the present age knows not 
nor ever can know, Mary Easty was re- 


leased. ‘Two days after her discharge, . 


Mercy Lewis, living at Constable John 
Putnam’s, Jr., had a fit and performed in 
a manner usual to the accusing girls. A 
messenger was sent for Ann Putnam to 
come and tell who afflicted Mercy. At 
Ann’s home he found Abigail Williams, 
whether there by design or accident we 
may only surmise. ‘The girls visited 
Mercy Lewis, and declared that they saw 
Mary Easty and John Willard afflicting 
her body. John Putnam and Benjamin 
Hutchinson went to Salem the night of the 
2oth of May and procured from Hathorne 
a warrant for the arrest of Mrs. Easty. 
She was apprehended the next morning 
and taken to Beadle’s in Salem fof ex- 
amination. Upham says, 

‘after midnight, she was roused from sleep by the 
unfeeling marshal, torn from her husband and 
children, carried back to prison, loaded with 
chains, and finally consigned to a dreadful and 
most cruel death. She was an excellent and 
pious matron. Her husband, referring to the 
transactions nearly twenty years afterwards justly 
expressed what all must feel, that it was ‘a hellish 
molestation.’ ” 


For the second time Mary Easty was 
examined and committed to jail. She 
remained there from May 21 until the 
September sitting of the court, when she 
was tried, convicted, sentenced. 
Previous to the trial, she united with her 
sister, Sarah Cloyse, in a request to the 
court that the judges would act as coun- 
sel for them and direct them wherein they 
stood in need. ‘This request to the judges 
after several trials had been held would 
indicate that such service was not being 
rendered to the accused persons. ‘That 
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this was the fact we have already seen in 
other cases. Instead of acting as coun- 
sel for the prisoners, the judges usually 
performed more nearly the part of pro- 
secuting attorneys, and cross-examined 
the accused, often in a_ browbeating 
manner. ‘These sisters also asked that 
witnesses in their behalf might be ex- 
amined: ‘They especially named the 
pastor and others of the church in ‘Tops- 
field. If those persons previously tried 
had been allowed their rights in_ this 
particular, why did Mary Easty and Sarah 
Cloyse ‘petition thus to the court? After 
conviction, and while in the jail awaiting 
execution, Mary Easty petitioned the 
governor, judges, and ministers, 

“not for my own life, for I know I must die, 
and my appointed time is set, but the Lord he 
knows it is that, if it be possible, no more innocent 
blood may be shed, which undoubtedly cannot be 
avoided in the way and course you go in.... 
By my own innocency, I know you are in the 
wrong. . . . | would humbly beg of you that your 
honors would be pleased to examine these afflicted 
persons strictly, and keep them apart some time, 
and likewise to try some of these confessing 
witches, I being confident there is several of them 
has belied themselves and others, as will appear, 
if not in this world, Iam sure in the world to come 
whither I am now agoing.” 

Sarah Cloyse, who was convicted and 
sentenced at the same time, was never 
executed. No record ‘or tradition re- 
mains to tell us why she was saved from 
the slaughter. Hutchinson says, speak- 
ing generally of the seven persons sen- 
tenced at this time, but not executed: 
‘‘Those who were condemned and not 
executed, I suppose all confessed their 
guilt. I have seen the confessions of 
several of them.’’ Mary Easty was hung 
on ‘Thursday, September 22. ‘When 
she took her last farewell of her husband, 
children, and friends, was,” says 
Calef, “as is reported by them present, 
as serious, religious, distinct, and affec- 
tionate as could well be expressed, draw- 
ing tears from the eyes of all present.” 

Of Alice Parker, Mary Parker, Wilmot 
Reed, Margaret Scott, Ann Pudeator and 
Sarah Wildes not much that is new can 
be said. ‘The documents which have 
come down to us in their cases are less 
voluminous than those in many others. 
What record we have indicates that theirs 
was the old, old story. ‘Their accusers 


were the same as in other cases. The 
testimony was. substantially the same. 
The conduct of the accusers and the 
treatment of the prisoners by the court 
and the officers of the law differed only 
in detail from that in the cases already 
so fully explained in the preceding pages, 

Wilmot Reed was wife of Samuel 
Reed, a Marblehead fisherman. “ Mammy 
Red,” as the Marbleheaders used to call 
her, had long been counted a witch, but 
her performances never troubled her 
neighbors in the least. ‘They did not 


‘think of complaining of her. It re- 


mained for the girls of Salem Village to 
do that. This woman, so runs the tradi- 
tion, used to wish that ‘ bloody cleavers ” 
might be found on the cradles of certain 
children, and whenever the wish was _ ut- 
tered, of course, the cleaver was found 
there and the child sickened and died. 
She would ‘‘ cause milk to curdle as soon 
as it left the cow,” which might indicate 
witchcraft powers or a very sour disposi- 
tion. ‘* Newly-churned. butter turned to 
wool when it came in contact with Mammy 
Red.” 

As we have already seen, Martha Car- 
rier and Mary Parker were of Andover. 


So, too, was Samuel Wardwell. Andover | 


was particularly unfortunate during the 
rage of the witchcraft delusion. It suf- 
fered more than any place save Salem 
Village. ‘The outbreak there, although 
closely connected with that in the Vil- 
lage, was yet somewhat independent of 
it. ‘The wife of Joseph Ballard of the 
town had been ill some time, and the 
local physician could not help her. In 
the spring of 1692 Ballard, hearing of 
the “cases of torment”’ at the Village, 
sent down there to have Ann Putnam 
come up and see if she could discover 
any witchcraft about his wife’s case. She 
came, accompanied by one of her com- 
panions. ‘They were received with much 
pomp and solemnity, almost with super- 
stition befitting a tribe of barbarians. 
The people gathered in the meeting- 
house, where the Rev. Mr. Barnard of- 
fered prayer. The girls then proceeded 
to the home of Mrs. Ballard and at once 
named certain persons who, they alleged, 
were tormenting Mrs. Ballard. Those per- 
sons were forthwith arrested and sent to jail. 
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Before the excitement ceased, nearly fifty 
persons had been arrested. Among them 
were Mary Osgood, wife of a deacon of 
the church ; Abigail Faulkner and Eliza- 
beth Johnson, daughters of Rev. Francis 
Dane, the senior pastor of the church; 
two of Mrs. Faulkner’s daughters, and 
one of Mrs. Johnson’s; Mrs. Deliverance 
Dane, daughter-in-law of the “minister ; 
Samuel Wardwell and Ann Foster, besides 
Carrier and Mary Parker. Intimations 
were made that Mr. Dane himself and 
Justice Dudley Bradstreet, Mrs. Brad- 
street, his wife, and his brother John, 
were not free from suspicion. John was 
charged with .bewitching a dog, and the 
animal was. executed, as was another in 
the same town said to be bewitched. 
The Bradstreets fled the colony. Ann 
Foster died in prison. Abigail Faulkner 
was tried, convicted and sentenced, but 
subsequently reprieved.! Samuel Ward- 
well was found guilty and_ executed. 
Sarah, his wife, Elizabeth Johnson and 
Mary Lacy were tried the following 
January and convicted. ‘They were 
sentenced to be hanged, but the proc- 
lamation of Governor Phips set them 
free. 
Wardwell’s wife and daughter appeared 
to testify against him, probably to save 
their own necks, which they succeeded 
in doing. He, however, repented of the 
false confession he had made and re- 
tracted. ‘The retraction cost him his 
life. At some subsequent time the daugh- 
ter retracted her confession against her 
father and mother. Probably it was after 
Wardwell had been hung. This case of 
Wardwell’s is the only instance, so far as 
we know, where a husband or wife ac- 
cused each other.. Cases of children 
accusing parents and parents accusing 
children were, as we have seen, quite 
common. Wardwell was hanged with 
that group of eight which suffered on 
Thursday, September 22. When he stood 
-on the gallows and was speaking to the 
people, a puff of tobacco smoke: blew in 
his face and caused him to cough, where- 
! Calef says because she was pregnant. (Fowler’s ed., 
260). Upham says she made a partial confession, and that 
Sir Wiliam ordered a reprieve, and after she had been 
thirteen weeks in prison, he directed hero be discharged 
on the ground of insufficient evidence. He adds that this 


is the only instance of a special pardon granted during the 
proceedings. - (Salem Witchcraft, II., 332. 


upon the accusers said the devil hindered 
him with smoke. 


XIII. AccusED AND ‘TRIED BUT NOT EXE- 
CUTED. 

I puRPOSE in this chapter, briefly to 
sketch some of the more peculiar and 
interesting features connected with a few 
trials of persons accused of witchcraft in 
1692, but not executed, and in several 
cases not convicted. ‘The case of Mary 
Perkins Bradbury of Salisbury, is one of 
them. Mrs. Bradbury was the wife of 
Thomas Bradbury, and was seventy-five 
years of age. Some of those living near 
her had spoken of her as a witch long 
previous to 1692. In July of that year 
she was examined and committed to jail. 
Her trial took place at the early Septem- 
ber session of the court. ‘Two indict- 
ments against her have come down to us. 
To these indictments Mary Bradbury 
answered: “ I do plead not guilty. I 
am wholly innocent of any such wicked- 
ness.”’ 

Here is a piece of testimony that illus- 
trates the condition of mind of the peo- 
ple in 1692. It shows how everyday 
occurrences, as we should call them, were 
attributed to supernatural agencies. We 
may not wonder that a_ rough sailor 
should sometimes believe in other than 
human agencies as the cause of unusual 
events ; but not only did the rough sailor 
believe in them, but the judges and the 
highest officials in the province believed 
in them enough to admit the evidence 
to convict, and to pass sentence of death 
on the strength of that evidence. ‘The 
testimony to which I refer is that of 
Samuel Endicott, thirty-one years of age. 
She was convicted. He testified : 

* About eleven years ago, being bound upon a 
voyage to sea with Capt. Samuel: Smith, late of 
Boston, deceased; just before we sailed, Mrs. 
Bradbury of Salisbury, the prisoner now at the 
bar, came to Boston with some firkins of butter, 
of which Captain Smith bought two. One of 
them proved half-way butter, and. after we had 
been at sea three weeks, our men were not able 
to eat it, it stunk so, and run with maggots, which 
made the men very much disturbed about it, and 
would often say that they heard Mrs. Bradbury 
was a witch, and that they verily believed she was 
so, or else she would not have served the captain 
so as to sell him such butter. And further, this 


deponent testifieth, that in four days after they 
set sail, they met with such a storm that we lost 
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our main mast and rigging, and lost fifteen horses, 
and that about a fortnight after, we set our Jersey 
mast, and that very night there came up a ship by 
our side and carried away two of the mizzen 
shrouds, and one of the leaches of the main sail. 
And this deponent further sayeth that after they 
arrived at Barbadoes and went to Saltitudos and 
had laden their vessel, the next morning she 
sprang aleak in the hold, which wasted several 
tons of salt, insomuch that we were forced to un- 
lade our vessel again wholly to stop our leak. 
There was then four feet of water in the hold. 
After we had taken in our lading again, we had a 
good passage home, but when we came near the 
land, the captain sent this deponent forward to 
look out for land, in a bright moonshining night, 
and as he was sitting upon the windlass, he heard 
a rumbling noise under him. With that he, the 


said deponent, testifieth that he looked on the 


side of the windlass and saw the legs of some 
person, being no ways frighted, and that presently 
he was shook and looked over his shoulder and 
saw the appearance of a woman from the middle 
upwards, having a white cap and white neck 
cloth on her, which then affrighted him very much, 
and as he was turning of the windlass he saw the 
aforesaid two legs.” 

The story of the arrest and examination 
of Phillip English and his wife Mary, if 
we had all the documents in the case, 
would, no doubt, be exceedingly inter- 
esting. The papers have not come down 
to us save in the most meagre form. 
Phillip English was a wealthy merchant 
of Salem, and,in 1692, lived on Essex 
street, between what are now Webb and 
English streets. He occupied one of the 
finest mansions of the town, and perhaps 
of the colony. English owned fourteen 
buildings in Salem, a wharf and twenty- 
one vessels. How charges of witchcraft 
came to be made against him and his 
wife has always been a mystery. Dr. 
Bently intimates that his controversies 
and lawsuits with the town, and the 
superior style in which the family lived, 
may have had something to do with lead- 
ing the accusing children to name them. 
We are indebted to the same authority 
for our information about the arrest of 
Mrs. English. She was in bed when the 
sheriff came for her. The servants ad- 
mitted him to her chamber, where he read 
the warrant. Guards were then placed 
around the house until morning, when 
she was taken away for examination. It 
is related that the pious mother attended 
to family devotions as usual that morning, 
kissed her children gooa-by, and calmly 
discussed their future in case she never 


returned to them. She then told the 
officer she was ready to die. Mrs. Eng- 
lish was examined on April 22d, and 
committed to jail. The warrant against 
her husband was issued on April 3oth. 
It was returned May 2d, with the in- 
dorsement by the sheriff, “Mr. Phillip 
English not to be found.’ His arrest 
was not €ffected until May 3oth. He 
was then examined and committed to 
jail along with his wife. They soon es- 
caped from jail and went to New York, 
where they lived until the storm had 
passed. They then returned to Salem 
and resumed their customary life. 

The record of the prosecution of the 
Hobbs family constitutes an interesting 
chapter of witchcraft history, Abigail, 
the daughter, was the first to be arrested. 
The warrant against her was issued on 
April 18. She was taken into custody 
and examined the following day, at In- 
gersoll’s house in Salem Village. Upham 
says she was a reckless, vagabond crea- 
ture, wandering through the woods at 
night like a half-deranged person. ‘The 
arrest of her father, William Hobbs, and 
her mother, Deliverance Hobbs, was ef- 
fected three days later, mainly on the 
strength of statement made by the daugh- 
ter. She charged that both of them 
were witches. Hobbs was about fifty 
years of age and lived on Topsfield ter- 
ritory. Abigail was examined in Salem 
prison on April 20. On May 12, she was 
again examined in prison. 


“Did Mr. Burroughs bring you any of the pop- 
pets of his wives to stick pins into?—JI do 
not remember that he did.” 

“Have any vessels been cast away by you? 
I do not know.” 


She testified that she stuck thorns into 
people whom she did not know, and one 
of them, Mary Lawrence, suggested to 
her mind by the court, died. 


“Who brought the image to you?— It was 
Mr. Burroughs. 

“‘How did he it to you? —In his own 
person, bodily.” 


This is one of the most vemavkable 
statements made in the whole history of 
the delusion. At the time Abigail Hobbs 
made it she was in jail, and had been 
since before the arrest of Burroughs. 
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Previous to her arrest he was in Maine, 


eighty miles distant. Yet, she declares 
that burroughs came to her his bodily 
persons bringing images of a half dozen 
irls for her to afflict by sticking thorns 
into them, and that when she pricked 
them thus the real girls cried out from 
pain and she heard them. ‘That there 
might be no mistake about this, seem- 
ingly, the magistrate asked, speaking of 
another party, whom she said she had 
thus afflicted: ‘Was he (Burroughs) 
there himself with you 77” dodily person?” 
Her answer was: “ Yes, and so he was 


in ye woods alon she told me she was not afraid 
of anything for she told me she had sold herself 
body and soule to ye old boy. 


In the Governor’s proclamation freeing 
all the accused, William Hobbs was in- 
cluded and went at liberty. Abigail 
Hobbs was convicted in the higher court 
and sentenced to be hanged, but the sen- 
tence was never executed. Deliverance 
Hobbs lay in jail a long time. 
She does not appear ever to 
have been tried, and it is 
certain that she was not 
executed. 
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when he appeared to tempt me to set my 


hand to the book; he then appeared 77> 


person and I felt his hand at the same 
time.’”’ This last statement is stronger 
than the first ; it leaves no question as to 
what was meant by “bodily person.”’ 
Before concluding her testimony she de- 
clared that she had “ killed’ “ both boys 
and girls.” Abigail was examined before 
the magistrates on April 19. At her trial 
in September, the following testimony 
was given: 


“Tidia Nichols aged about 7 years testifieth 
and saith that about ayeare and a half agoe I 
asked abigaile hobs how she durst lie out a nights 


Dorcas Hoar of Beverly, a widow, was 
arrested on a warrant issued April 30, 
and examined at Lieutenant Ingersoll’s 
on May 2. Not satisfied with charging 
her with pinching, etc., the accusers told 
her she killed her husband, and charged 
her with various other crimes. ‘They said 
they saw “the black man whispering in 
her ear.” These calumnies were too 
much for her to endure in silence, and 
she cried back to them indignantly: 
‘‘Oh, you are liars, and God will stop the 
mouths of liars.” ‘ You are not to speak 
after this manner in the court,” chided 
Hathorne. “I will speak the truth as 
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wich jail was a 
very primitive 
structure, and es- 


= 


Thomas Haine’s House. 


long as I live,’’ was the brave and defiant 
reply. She was committed for trial, and 
subsequently convicted and sentenced. 
Notwithstanding her courageous words, 
Dorcas Hoar was brought to a confession. 
Judge Sewall, under date of September 
21, says: “A petition is sent to town in 
behalf of Dorcas Hoar who now con- 
fesses. Accordingly an order is sent to 
the sheriff to forbear her execution, not- 
withstanding her being in the warrant to 
die to-morrow. This is the first con- 
demned person who has confessed.” 
During the trial of Dorcas, Abigail Wil- 
liams declared that she saw the appear- 
ance of this woman before ever she saw 
Tituba Indian or any one else. ‘This, if 
true, would make Dorcas Hoar the first 
of the witches of 1692. She escaped 
from jail in the same mysterious manner 
that so many other of the accused did. 
These escapes were numerous during the 
witchcraft trials. Whether the jails were 
weakly constructed, or the jailers did not 
guard the prisoners closely at all times, 
it is not possible to say. It is possible 
that high officials sometimes connived 
at the escape of accused persons. Most 
of these escapes were from the Boston 
jail, which would naturally be as strong 
as any.' On the other hand, the Ips- 


1 Phillip English and wife were allowed the freedom of 
the town under bonds, being required only to sleep in jail. 
Essex Inst. Hist. Col., I., 161. 


cape from it must 
have been easy, 
yet no one, so far 
as 1s known, ever 
escaped from it. 
Mary Warren 
was, as have 
mentioned in pre- 
“ceding pages, one 
| of the early and 
persistent ac- 
cusers.. She was 
twenty years of 
age and a servant 
in the family of 
John Procter. She 
gave testimony 
against some of 
those first charg- 
ed, but afterwards became skeptical and 
began to talk about the deceptions of the 


afflicted, and said they “did but dis- 


semble.” The other accusing girls then 
cried out against her, and she spoke still 
more emphatically against the whole busi- 
ness. A warrant for her arrest was pro- 
cured on April 18, and she was examined 
the following day. Parris kept the official 
record of that examination. He says, 
when she was coming towards the bar, 
the afflicted fell into fits. The magis- 
trates told her she was charged with 
witchcraft, and asked: “Are you guilty 
or not”? To this she replied: “I am 
innocent.”” When the afflicted were 
asked if she had hurt them, some were 
dumb, and Hubbard “testified against 
her.”’? All the afflicted soon had fits. 
At her examination she fell into a fit, and 
some cried out that she was going to 
confess; ‘ but,’’ continues the _ report, 
«« (Goody Corey and Procter and his wife 
came in in their apparitions, and struck 
her down, and said she should tell no- 
thing.” Then followed one of the most 
dramatic scenes in the whole witchcraft 
history. The official record of the ex- 
amination says : 

« After continuing in a fit some time she said, I 
will speak. Oh, I am sorry for it, I am sorry for 
it. Wringing her hands she fell into another fit. 


Then attempting a little later to speak her teeth 
were set. She fell into another fit, and shouted,. 
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O Lord help me. O good Lord, save me. And 
then afterwards cried again, I will tell, I will tell, 


and then fell into a violent fit again. 


« And afterwards cried I will tell, I will tell, they 
did, they did, they did, and then fell into a violent 
fit again. 

“After a little recovery, she cried, I will tell, I 
will tell. They brought me to it. And then fell 
into a fit again, which fits continuing, she was 
ordered to be led out, and the next to be brought 
in, viz., Bridget Bishop. 

“She was called in again, but immedi- 


“Have you signed the devil’s book ?— 


0. 

“Then she fell into fits again, and was 
sent forth for air. After a considerable 
space of time she was brought in again, 
but could not give account of things by 
reason of fits, and so sent forth. 

“ Mary Warren was called in afterwards 
in private before magistrates and ministers. 
She said I shall not speak a word, but I 
will, I will speak, Satan. She saith she 
will kill me. Oh, she saith she owes me 
a spite, and will claw me off. Avoid 
Satan, for the name of God, avoid. And 
then fell into fits again, and cried, Will 
ye? I will prevent ye, in the name of.God.”’ 


It will be understood that Mary War: 


ren, all this time, was struggling to con- 
fess and the devil sought to prevent her. 
At least, that is what she was pretending. 
Whether it was a piece of the most per- 
fecting acting, we do not know. Yet we 


‘do know now that there was no reality 


about the witchcraft business from begin- 
ning to end. Mr. Parris notes that not 
one of the sufferers was afflicted during 
her examination after she began to con- 
fess. Is it possible that the whole per- 
formance with Mary Warren was a part 
of the conspiracy between her and the 
other accusing girls, and the older pro- 


secutors. She made a second and circum- 


stantial confession, in which she turned 
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Thomas Fuller Jr.s, House, Middleton. 


state’s evidence, so to speak, and told all 
she had seen and heard. She was im- 
mediately released and returned to her 
former occupation of testifying against 
persons accused of witchcraft. The im- 
pression which her case made on the 
credulous people at Salem was to con- 
vince them that there was no fraud about 


The Joseph Putnam House, Danvers. 


the witchcraft accusations and prosecu- 
tions when members of the accusing cir- 
cle were “cried out against’’ by one of 
their companions, and that if she could 
tear herself from the devil’s snare, the 
others could do the same if so disposed. 

Jonathan Carey, whose wife was charged 
with witchcraft, has left a circumstantial 
account of her examination before the 
magistrates. It gives a clear idea of the 
mode of procedure, which did not differ 
in this case from that followed in others. 
Captain Carey was an old shipmaster, 
and a man whose word was not to be 
doubted. He says: 


“* May 24. I having heard some days, that my 
wife was accused of witchcraft; being much dis- 
turbed at it, by advice went to Salem 
Village, to see if the afflicted knew 
her. We arrived there on the 24th 
of May. It happened to be a day 
appointed for examination, accord- 
ingly, soon after our arrival, Mr. 
Hathorne and Mr. Corwin, &c., went 
to the meeting - house, which was 
the place appointed for that work. 
The minister began with prayer; 
and, having taken care to get a con- 
venient place, I observed that the 
afflicted were two girls of about ten 
years old, and about two or three 
others of about eighteen. One of 
the girls talked most, and could 
discern more than the rest. The 
prisoners were called in one by one, 
and, as they came in, were cried out 
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The old Philip English House, built 1685, taken down 1833. 


at, &c. The prisoners were placed about seven or 
eight feet from the justices, and the accusers were 
between the justices and them. The prisoners 
were ordered to stand right before the justices, 
with an officer appointed to hold each hand, lest 
they should therewith afflict them, And the 
prisoner’s eyes must be constantly on the justices, 
for, if they looked on the afflicted, they would 
either fall into fits or cry out of being hurt by 
them. After an examination of the prisoners, 
who it was afflicted these girls, and c., they were 
put upon saying the Lord’s prayer, as a trial of 
their guilt. After the afflicted seemed to be out 
of their fits, they would look steadfastly on some 
one person, and frequently not speak, and then 
the justices said they were struck dumb, and after 
a little time would speak again. Then the jus- 
tices said to the accusers, “* Which 
of you will go and touch the pri- 
soner at the bar’? Then the 
most courageous would adventure, 
but, before they made three steps, 
would ordinarily fall down as in a 
fit. The justices ordered that they 
should be taken up and carried to 
the prisoner, that she might touch 
them, and as soon as they were 
touched by the accused, the 
justices would say: “They are 
well,” before I could discern any 
alteration, — by which I observed 
that the justices understood the 
manner of it. Thus far I was only 
as a spectator. My wife also was 


there part of the time, but no + i 


notice was taken of her by the 


afflicted, except once or twice they a ~ 


came to her and asked her name. 
“But I, having an opportunity 


to discourse Mr. Hale with whom — i a 


I had formerly acquaintance, I 
took his advice what I had best 
do, and desired of him that I have 


an opportunity tospeak 
with her that accused 
my wife; which he 
promised should be, I 
acquainting him that 
I reposed my trust in 
him. Accordingly, he 
came to me after the 
examination was over, 


now an opportunity to 
speak with the said 
accuser, Abigail Wil- 
liams, a-girl eleven or 


that we could not be 
in private at Mr. Par- 
ris’s house, as he had 
promised me; we 
went, therefore, into 
the ale-house, where 
an Indian man attend- 
ed us, who, it seems, 
was one of the afflict- 
ed; to him we gave 
some cider; he showed 
several scars that seemed as if they had been 
long there, and showed them as done by witch- 
cr@ft, and acquainted us that his wife, who also 
was a slave, was in prison for witchcraft. And 
now instead of one accuser, they all came in, 
and began to tumble down like swine; and then 
all three women were called in to attend them. 
We in the room were all at a stand to see who 
they would cry out of; but ina short time they cried 
out “Carey”; and immediately after a warrant 
was sent from the justices to bring my wife before 
them, who was sitting in a chamber near by, 
waiting for this. Being brought before the jus- 
tices her chief accusers were two girls. My wife 
declared to the justices that she never had any 
knowledge of them before that day. She was 
forced to stand with her arms stretched out. I 
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and told me I had- 


twelve years old, but . 
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requested that I might hold one of her hands, 
but it was denied me. Then she desired me to 
wipe the tears from her eyes and the sweat from 
her face, which I did; then she desired she 
might lean herself on me, saying she should faint. 
Justice Hathorne replied she had strength enough 
to torment these persons, and she should have 
strength to stand. I speaking something against 
their cruel proceedings, they commanded me to 
be silent, or else I should be turned out of the 
room. The Indian. before mentioned was also 
brought in to be one of her accusers, being come 
in, he now (when before the justices) fell down 
and tumbled about like a hog but said nothing. 
The justices asked the. girls who afflicted the In- 
dian: they answered, she (meaning my wife), 
and that she now lay upon him. The justices 
ordered her to touch him, in order to his cure, but 
her head must be turned another way, lest, 
instead of curing, she should make him worse by 
her looking on him, her hand being guided to 
take hold of his, but the Indian took hold of her 
hand and pulled her down on the floor in a bar- 
barous manner; then his hand was taken off and 
her hand put on his, and the cure was quickly 
wrought.” 


Captain Carey said he had difficulty to 
get a bed for his wife that night. She 
was committed to jail in Boston, and sub- 


sequently removed to Cambridge. ‘ Hav-— 


ing been there one night, next night the 
jailer put irons on her legs; the weight 
was about eight pounds.’ ‘These irons 
and other afflictions threw her into convul- 
sions, and he tried to have the irons taken 
off, but in vain. When the trials came 
on Carey went to Salem to see how they 
were conducted. Finding that spectral 
testimony and. idle gossip were admitted 
as evidence, he told his wife she had 
nothing to hope for there. He procured 
her escape from jail and they went to 
New York, where Governor Fletcher be- 
friended them. 


In reviewing the story presented in the 
preceding pages I confess to a measure 
of doubt as to the moving causes in this 
terrible tragedy. It seems impossible to 
believe a tithe of the statements which 
were made at the trials. And yet it is 
equally difficult to say that nine out of 
every ten of the men, women and chil- 
dren, who testified upon their oaths, in- 
tentionally and_ wilfully falsified. Nor 
does it seem possible that they did, or 
could, invent all these marvellous tales — 
fictions rivalling the imaginative genius 
of Haggard or Jules Verne. Neverthe- 


less, we know that the greater portion of 
their depositions were without founda- 
tion in fact. Many of them we may 
attribute to the wild fancyings of minds 
disordered by the excited state of the 
community. Others cannot be thus ex- 
plained satisfactorily. In order to form 
a correct judgment of the acts and words 
of these people, we must first put our- 


-selves in the place of the men and wo- 


men of 1692. ‘They believed in witch- 
craft; that there was such a thing, no 
one doubted. As we have seen, the 
wisest jurists, as well as all the minis- 


ters, believed in the existence of witches. 


Books were written upon the subject as 
upon insanity and kindred topics. Peo- 
ple had been arrested and executed for 
the alleged crime in all Christian coun- 
tries. For nearly half a century previous 


to 1692, prosecutions were made _ for 


witchcraft in New England. Men like 
Governor Endicott, Governor Winthrop, 
and even the liberal-minded Bradstreet, 
had passed sentence upon its unfortu- 
nate victims. Shall we, then, wonder 
that the people of Salem Village attrib- 
uted to the demon witchcraft the strange 
performances of Abigail Williams, Eliza- 
beth Parris, Ann Putnam and their asso- 
ciates, in February, 1692. Rather shall 
we not record our admiration that there 
and then the belief in spectral evidence, 
and, necessarily, witchcraft, received its 
death blow? ‘The refusal of the Essex 
jury to convict in January, 1693, was the 
beginning of the end, not only in Salem 
but in the world. The conclusion, there- 
fore, which seems most rational is that 
which attributes the unfortunate affair to 
a species of neighborhood insanity, a 
wholesale delusion. It was like a cyclone 
that sweeps over the land, or a confla- 
gration that wipes out of existence whole 
sections of a city. We do not realize 


- the awful drama which is being enacted 


around us. Only when the storm has 
passed and we awake to a thorough com- 
prehension of the calamity, do we appre- 
ciate its force ; then, the hour of its rag- 
ing seems like a dream. Such, I judge, 
was substantially the case with our ances- 
tors two centuries ago. ‘They did not 
realize, during the summer of 1692, the 
awfulness of the tragedy they were en- 
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acting. ‘They believed that they were 
casting out devils, and that any measures, 
however severe, were justifiable. ‘Their 
language after the storm was passed and 
a calm had settled over the land, implies 
as much, and more, —that the full real- 
ization of what they had been doing, 
dawned on them only after all was over. 
The witchcraft tragedy must then have 
seemed to them like a horrid nightmare. 


We of the present generation shudder at 
the intolerant persecutions and supersti- 
tions of our ancestors. Let us do noth- 
ing in politics or religion that will cause 
our descendants to blush for us. It js 
well to review the unwise or unjust acts 
of our ancestors sometimes, as we would 
place a beacon on some shoal or reef 
where a ship had been wrecked, to warn 
others of the danger. 


ROUGET “DE: LISLE." 


By Wilbur Larremore. 


OR France’s Epic writ in blood and steel 
When haughty hosts 


A swathe of death through Europe’s fertile sod 
‘To crush mankind beneath one despot’s heel, 
There came, in few turns of the fickie wheel, 
Moscow and Waterloo for Ichabod, 
The pathos of a fallen demigod, 
A death-bed on the rocks. — 


Out of thy longing for the 


with glee embruted trod 


But thou, De Lisle, 
light didst chant 


The passion-lyric of Man’s liberty, 

After apostasy to kingly cant : 
France hath returned to own thy song and thee ; 
Nor France can bound thy fame, — like adamant 
Endures thy monument, Democracy. 


1 The author of the Marsellaise Hymn. 
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LENNETTE. 


By Ethel Davis. 


HE season will long 
be remembered that 
ended the four long 
years that my Len- 
nette and I had been 
separated. It had 

: been a sacrifice for 
me to spend my time alone in my solitary 
home, half-way between two little villages, 
while my girl had been at Wellesley Col- 
lege ; and when the trial was over I found 
it hard to realize that the time was finished. 

During the early summer, for four weeks, 

the old fishermen along the shore had 

scanned the western sky without once 
feeling obliged to give the ashes in their 
clay pipes an ominous knock _ before 
placing them between their teeth. For 
four weeks they had turned to the south 
to look out across acres of sparkling 
water, that had hardly troubled itself to 
change its shade of green from the mo- 
ment that the sun had smoothed out the 
first, fretful reflection of his waking, until, 
tired with a day of play, he sank into the 
clouds in the west. The long, black 
wharf, that stretched out toward the blue 
from the sandy shore, had grown hotter 
and drier each succeeding day, and was 
reeking from the barrels of salted cod at 
its end. Under the wharf in its cooler 
shade, the little boys, even too idle for 
mischief, reposed at full length, digging 
their toes into the sand and glancing at 
the particles clinging to their brown legs. 

Against the shiny posts, that held the 

wharf above their heads, the seaweeds 

washed ; but, so gentle was the current 
that bore them, that hardly a single 
thread had been loosened from its place 
during the restful month. 

Each day of the twenty-eight the 
fishermen had looked from sea to sky, 


and murmured, “Thank God, the lads - 


are having fine weather this voyage, if so 
be it’s there as here ;”’ and at night the 
women had gone to rest almost able to 
obey the command to “take no thought 
for the morrow.” 


Inland, only one short mile, the farm- 
ers had watched the sky with anxious 
eyes while the hay steamed; had noted 
that the tiny white clouds, sprinkled over 
the blue, had no look of threat in their 
dainty frivolity, and had leisurely piled 
the hay on to the wagons. | 

But when the store was housed, the 
same eyes noted the shrivelled gardens, 
the parched fields, and the thirsty trees ; 
and each night, as the men gathered on 
the piazza of the village store, they 
greeted their fellow-loungers with a shake 
of the head in reply to the query: ‘“ D’yer 
see any prospec’ of the drought lettin’ 
up?” and joined in the murmur, “ It’s a 


-hard year on the crops, and no mistake.” 


The young folks, both of the farms and 
the shore, forgot, as usual, the cares 
which the drought brought to the elders, — 
forgot that bread must be grown for the 
winter and that ships must weather the 
storms in order to come into port. 

Between the two hamlets, —the one 
with its thankfulness for the sunny weather, 
the other with its anxiety for change, — 
stretched a long, yellow road. Along it 
were small white houses, each with its 
rambling ells. So trim, so tidy, so unim- 
aginative and thrifty, so clean-cut and 
narrow-minded did they seem, with their 
little front door-yards planted with old- 
fashioned flowers in geometrical beds, 
that one almost despaired of ever regain- 
ing sympathy with nature after resting 
the eyes upon them — despaired until he 
passed them and found himself in front 
of some fresh cranberry swamp, with its 
clean, white sand checkered by bright, 
green vines, and bounded by low bushes 
that sometimes parted to show that the 
horizon was not on the edge of the land 
but on the edge of the sea. 

When I first turned back to it, after 
the years of absence, my home looked to 
me like all the others on this sandy road ; 
but now I think of it as a little haven 
from all the storms of life. Why did I 
never learn to feel sheltered until that on 
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which I leaned was taken from me? 
When all the sadness and responsibility 
of life had become mine, my home broken 
up, and I turned back to the little house 
that had been my mother’s, I found the 
great emotion that had swept over me 
had brought me to find peace. 

Now I have even learned to feel that 
the least of griefs that can come to wo- 
man is the sorrow of losing by death one 
who is loved. 

One day, in that time of heat and 
drought, I was sitting on the broad pi- 
azza I had had built about the old house, 
and thinking of Lennette, my little daugh- 
ter, — little no longer, for this was the 
year that had closed her college course. 
How unlike me she was! All the ques- 
tionings that had striven in me, the end- 
less doubt and unrest, were as foreign to 
her nature as they had been inseparable 
from mine. 

But if speculation little exercised Len- 
nette’s mind, she was not dull, and mem- 
ory did for her what thought does for 
others. She had graduated from Welles- 
ley, just one month before she finished 
her twenty-first year. Now that she was 
with me again I was. already wondering 


- what must be made of her life. ‘To bury 


her here seemed out of the question; to 
let her go from me again I felt to be un- 
wise. Should we break up our little 
home and go to some great city where 
she might find a larger field to grow and 
to be useful ? 

There was one other alternative. I 
could not bring myself to choose it for 
her. I could not yet tell whether she 
would choose it for herself. She might 
marry Alphonso Doane. 

She was off in the woods with him 
then, I knew; I knew that his square 
chin never looked more determined than 
when he was trying to win her consent 
to go on some such excursion with him ; 
and I knew as well as if I had been with 
them, that his set purpose in life was to 
make her his wife. 

And why should I hesitate? I tried to 
say to myself that it was because I did 
not feel sure of Lennette’s love for Phon- 
nie, — so they always called him, — yet I 
half knew that it was the force and obsti- 
nacy of his struggle to gain her, the feel- 


ing that it was her consent rather than 
her love he fought for, that repelled me. 

Lennette also was a determined little 
soul; but I recognized that besides his 
persistence, Phonnie had in his favor the 
fact that he was one of the only three 
college men in the village, and that in 
Lennette’s mind wisdom came from 
schools and books. While I sat, hidden 
by the woodbine and honeysuckle that 
screened my porch, my eyes dreamily 
scanning the dusty road, I slowly became 
aware that I was watching a little party 
of girls coming toward the house. ‘They 
were all bending toward the ground, 
closely scrutinizing the dusty road. Pres- 
ently there was a flurry among them, 
and I heard one say, in an excited 
voice, **Here it 1s,. girls!’ tobe an- 
swered, “No, it isn’t! Those are the 
new teacher’s. Don’t you see the little 
cross ribs, and no star in the middle? 
See that one. It has a great, five-point 
star right in the ball. Besides, Lennette 
never would be coming up that. path, 
and he’d have no call to go that way and 
meet her.’”’ ‘There was another moment’s 
search, and then an exultant exclama- 
tion: ‘Here they are, star and all! | 
should think they’d be tired out, traipsing 
all over the country every afternoon! 
Phonnie can’t tell how we know where 
to follow. ‘Those rubber soles are too 
funny !”’ 

I had hardly ceased smiling, when I 
saw Lennette coming up the walk from 
a wood-path, with Phonnie. She had a 
vine of wild clematis swung around her, 
making a half frame for her head, and 
she held the two ends in her hand. 
How very pretty she was, surely ; so fresh 
and rosy, with her round chin tilted up- 
ward, her dark hair brushed straight from 
her white forehead, and falling behind in 
two heavy plaits! She did not like to 
wear it so. She had told me that morn- 
ing that she was too old for that. But it 
seemed to me that that little head should 
not bear such a weight during this heat, 
and I had laughed at her and gathered 
the hair in my hands and plaited it. 

Neither she nor Phonnie noticed me 
as I sat there in the shade; they were 
absorbed in each other. I could not tell 
what had been said before; but as they 
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reached the gate, I saw that both looked 
a little defiant, and Lennette stopped 
short and said decidedly, “No!” 

Phonnie paused a second, with a 
curious, baffled look. ‘Then your hand, 
Lennette,”’ he said. 

She hesitated, still defiant ; then drop- 
ping the clematis ends held both hands 
out to him with a little smile. He clasped 
them in his and quickly kissed them. 

“Both of them,” she said. ‘My lips 
are only for the naan I love, only for 
—.’’ She stopped. 

He dropped her hands and looked 


_frowningly at her. 


“For whom, Lennette?’” he asked ; 
but she was apparently absorbed in 
selecting the prettiest spray from the 
clematis. She broke it off and raised 
her hand to put it in his buttonhole. 
He bent his head a little and said ina 
low, decided tone, “You are going to 
marry me, some day, Lennette.” 

She tossed the clematis impatiently 
away, and turning abruptly from him, 
without a word, came up to the house, 
and passed under the vines, starting when 
she saw me. Phonnie had turned and 
was striding across the fields. 

| held my hand out to Lennette. 
“T have something funny to tell you, 
dear,’’ I said. 

She came to my side and sat down 
with her hand in mine. ‘To tell her of 
Pheebe’s hunting party was to give her 
time to recover from her slight iconfusion, 
and me time to think what I wished to 


say in regard to Phonnie. I felt that the 


time had come for us to look into our 
future together. 7 

When I had finished the account, and 
betore her little laugh had died away, I 
added, “I had thought you might sug- 


gest to Phonnie to change his shoes, but 


you will not need to.” | 

I expected she would ask me why, but 
she exclaimed, ‘‘ Indeed, I shall ask him 
to do it, mamma. You heard him at the 
gate, and you thought: it was the first 
time he had said that to me, but it isn’t. 
I have told him a dozen times that I 
don’t care for him ; but I like to walk and 
talk with him because we have the same 
interests, and I suppose I -shall have to 
tell him the same thing a dozen times 


more. Ishan’t marry him, and he under- 
stands it, only he won’t acknowledge it.”’ 

‘“‘ My little girl,’ I began, after a mo- 
ment’s pause ; but she interrupted me. 

‘Mamma, I am not a little girl any 
longer. Four years ago, before I had 
been anywhere or seen anybody but these 
stupid country people, | was a child; 
but no girl can be away from home 
among strangers, and constantly using her 
mind, without getting some self-reliance 
and some knowledge of the world. Why 
do you treat me like a child, and think 
you must take care of me like one?” 

“You are my child, Lennette ; and to 
me you must always be my little girl. 
There are so many things for you to 
learn, that only years and hard experi- 
ence can teach you. You must let your 
mother teach you what you could never 
learn in college walls without the help of 
a woman more experienced and thought- 
ful than yourself, or without a different 
nature of your own. I shall begin now 
with a lesson to you about Phonnie 
Doane. You cannot keep such a man in 
the place you have planned for him, 
Lennette. He is one who cannot know 
any scruples or feel any delicacy in get- 
ting what he wants. You must choose, 
Lennette. With you it is to break all 
intimacy, to close to him all doors; or to 
be made, sooner or later, a part of his life. 
You think that you have a strong will — 
and you have; but in comparison with 
his, it is only as iron to steel. Even if 
his were a different nature, I should still 
tell you that you could not keep your 
friendship on the footing it isnow. Only 
when you have: loved yourself will you 
understand how this is impossible. | Yours 
is not a nature to learn without experi- 
ence. But I shall never let you hurt a 
man as your own nature would let you do 
—as I would have done once. Now, 
dearest, go; to-morrow tell me whether 
it shall be a broken friendship, for that is 
what it will cost you now, or the cer- 
tainty that in the end you will be Phon- 
nie’s wife.” 

She slowly gathered her flowers in her 
hands, and with her blue eyes downcast, 
a little flush, half of anger, half of shame, 
on her cheeks, she went into the house. 
I sat on until the darkness was deep and 
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the stars had taken their places in the 
heavens. 

The next morning I rose with the 
sense of something impending. All my 
heart had been in my talk with my girl; 
and behind my words had _ been the reso- 
lution to close our little home and leave 
the village if Lennette should tell me she 
was ready to-break her intercourse with 
Phonnie Doane. I knew that temptation 
would surely prove too strong for her if I 
kept her here among so few congenial 
companions, and asked her to deny her- 
self the amusement of a friendship she 
found so entertaining. 

I was weak enough to feel glad that 
Lennette had so much of coquetry in her 
nature. For her to use her power meanly 
would have beena pain tome; but I 
could not have borne to see her with the 
morbid conscientiousness of the old-maid 
temperament. Even a little wickedness 
in her treatment of the men about her 
was, I fear, preferable to me to the feel- 
ing that she might not attract them if she 
chose. It was my vanity coming out in 
my thirst for admiration of my child, long 
after it had been conquered and despised 
for myself. 

But when Lennette told me, with a 
little set look about her mouth, that she 
had decided to risk her companionship 
with Phonnie, I heard it with a sickening 
dread. It was invain I told myself it 
was a case where I had _ no right to inter- 
fere, not even as her mother; for without 
good reason what human being has a 
right to part two natures inclined to adapt 
themselves one to the other? I knew 
that Phonnie Doane’s life had been clean, 
his character, though disagreeable to me, 
blameless ; and at twenty-seven his _ busi- 
ness was firmly established. He was 
young to hold so responsible a position, 
being already cashier of the Port Bank, 
where the president was only a nominal 
officer, and the whole responsibility came 
on the cashier. In that neighborhood 
his modest salary was accounted wealth. 
Was there any other mother in the place 
who would not feel her daughter well 
started in life as Phonnie’s wife ? 

But as the summer waned, Lennette 
herself seemed restless, not quite happy. 
The leaves had not all fallen, the cran- 


berry pickers still worked on the swamps, 
turning the labor into holiday, and emp- 
tying the town of all but the aged while 
the picking lasted,—-when Lennette had 
promised Phonnie to be his wife. 

She did not love him, I was sure. | 
even thought that she had yet no dream 
of what love might be; but his persis- 
tence, his obstinate iteration, had worn 
her out. He told her he would make 
her love him, and from very fatigue j 
thought she had let herself believe -that in 
time he could. 

When my mother had laid the orange 
wreath on my head, it was to give me to 
one almost as dear to her as if he had 
been her son; to one so strong and true, 
that to live by his side was to pledge 
one’s self to grow into one’s best and 
noblest ; yet as those dear hands touched 
me here and there, as she saw some loy- 
ing help was needed, they trembled, and 
more than once she paused to take my 
face between them, and search my soul 
through my reluctant eyes. And when 
the last touch was made, and there was 
nothing to linger for, she took me in her 
arms, and said : 3 

“Darling, it seems as though God 
means your life to be a happy one. But 
as I think of letting you go out from your 
home among strangers, even with the one 
for whom you leave us, you seem to me 
to be alone. Oh! my little one, I trem- 
ble —I tremble for you in this strange, 
new life!” 

If she feared for me when all was so 


enwrapped with love and trust, is it a. 


wonder that the tears fell fast from my 
eyes as I plaited my darling’s hair and 
wound it round her head? Is it strange 
that the paleness of her pretty face gave 
me a pang of fear, and that I dreaded 
almost beyond endurance to place her 
irrevocably in the power of a man I did 
not like, even though ever since she be- 
came engaged to him, he had seemed to 
worship her? 

But afterward, as time passed, I found 
her growing more and more happy and 
contented in their little home; absorbed 
in her husband and her housekeeping, 
studying and reading, filling each moment 
of her time. Yet, even then, one thing 
was lacking in her home. 
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Phonnie had a superb conceit. He 
invested each of his personal belongings, 
his relatives, his friends, with a halo. He 
considered that he had given you sufficient 
guaranty of their perfections when he 
told you they were his. Not sharing this 
feeling, I often had in Lennette’s home a 
feeling of want. 

It was not beauty which I felt to be 
lacking; for, unlike the little home in 
which I had begun life so happily, it had 
been furnished throughout at once, not 
simply with those things that were neces- 
sary, but with furniture that Lennette and 
Phonnie had travelled eighty miles to 
select, and that was. satisfying to the 
taste. A good beginning for a library 
had been made, too, and about the rooms 
were evidence of the fact that each week 
Lennette took the journey to Boston to 
take her lesson in German and the 
Symphony rehearsal. Nor was it a lack 
of love which I felt, for that was deepen- 

ing day by day between them, taking 
root in Lennette’s nature as I had feared 
it never would. | 

When a man or woman of fifty enters 
the life of two young people who have 
just laid the foundation of another home, 
there is a temptation to smile as one sees 
the confidence of the two that this little 
sanctuary can be kept free from all those 
taints they see in older homes. Their 
new love glorifies the whole of life to 
them. , ‘They are so sure that worldliness 
and false ambition and selfishness can be 
kept outside their doors; so strong in 
their disregard of criticism, if only they 
have the approbation of each other; so 
hopeful that they will not be like the rest 
of the prosaic, worldly world. But before 
the smile has really been born, the 
visitor finds it has died in a sigh, and 
starts to find there are tears in his eyes ; 
and that he, too, is hoping that this little 
home, so fresh and sweet just now, will 
keep its beautiful illusions and its aspira- 
tions to the end. 

This intens2 longing for the ideal that 
I had seen in other homes -— often, alas! 
dying out and. replaced by desires so 
much less worthy — was what was lacking 
in my daughter's life. ‘There was none 
of that willingness to wait and endure for 
what they wished, meantime resolving so 
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to ennoble the life with high purposes 


that empty spaces should be filled from 
the spirit. There was instead an unin- 
terrupted resolve to have. Whoever else 
must lack, whoever else must pay, at 
least “hey must be supplied ; only toward 
the few they loved and felt to be a part of 
themselves did they feel. called upon to 
exercise any self-denial. 

When, as it happened, a family moved 
into the neighborhood, I heard Lennette 
express a decision not to walk the half 
mile and call on them. This was quickly 
seconded by Phonnie, followed by an ex- 
pression of disgust that one of the 
children nad come and asked to borrow 
a step-ladder, to help put some of their 
belongings into place. ‘This simply 
seemed to give a fear to the young people 
lest the new-comers should be of the 
borrowing kind. ‘There was no_ kindly 
feeling of sympathy and helpfulness to- 
ward them in their unsettled condition, 


-perhaps homesick and lonely in their 


new, strange place. 
The beautiful hound that belonged to 


the new-comers was quickly tabooed by 


Phonnie. It had committed a crime. 
It had chased and frightened Lennette’s 
Maltese cat. Phonnie was resolved to 
“shoot it.” That cat was her cat, and 
not to be treated as other cats. 

As I looked about at their pretty furni- 
ture, and realized that it was unpaid for ; 
looked at their books, and realized that 
the spirit of their creators was not being 
taken home; as I thought of my own 
pleading that their start in life should not 
be burdened by debts,—it seemed to me 
that a heavy shadow hung over the house 
which not all the sunshine that lighted 
the walls and. the furniture and _ the 
polished floor, not all the breezes that 
pushed the muslin draperies could clear 
away. Only their love for each other 
was my comfort and my hope. 

I had been with them one afternoon, 
and Lennette had given me one sentence 
to remember, that was an echo of my 
own feeling. Phonnie had come into the 
room where we were sitting, his arms 
laden with papers, musty, ugly documents, 
over which his face looked, in contrast 
with their age, bovish and young, al- 
though it was in itself mature for his years. 
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Lennette,”’ he said, “can you spare 
me still another of those press drawers? 
You see what I am staggering under, and 
there is no place so convenient for them 
as our Own room.’’ 

She hesitated a moment, and then 
said Yes.” 


“Then come with me and clear the — 


drawer. I know your mother will excuse 
you.” 

I smiled my answer, and Lennette be- 
gan to pick up her work, while Phonnie 
perched himself on the edge of a table 
and watched her movements. She looked 
thoughtful and a little amused, then 


glanced at him and at me with a little 


smile, and: said : | 

*‘T used to think it would be terrible 
to have everything in common, even to 
share my room. But now it is the joy 
of my life to have it so. I am never so 
glad as when we are in that little spot 
together, and all the rest of the world 
shut out. It is the only place where we 
seem quite alone.’’ With that she slid 
her hand into his, and they left the room 
together. 

But if Lennette sometimes lightened 
my burden of foreboding, Phonnie con- 
stantly weighted it. I can see him as 
though he were before my eyes now: his 
square figure ; his blue eyes, restless and 
observant; his short, square-fingered 
hands; above all, his ‘heavy chin. He 
had a way of perching himself on the 
edge of a table, the arm of a chair, a 
window ledge, any projection, and, with 
one foot crossed over his knee, chatting 
or arguing by the hour. I remember one 
day he came in as I sat alone in his little 
sitting-room and dropped on to the arm 
of the sofa, looking at me rather search- 
ingly before he said, “I have just cast 
my vote on the liquor question.” ‘This 
was a question that had been attracting 
the attention of all the thoughtful people 
in the town. in a large city the needs 
of the community can never be so ac- 
curately known as in a small village. In 
a little hamlet like ours, where every in- 
habitant directly knew every other, we 
could judge what was needed by- the 
majority with tolerable exactness; and 
for some time great suffering had been 


caused by the free sale of liquors. [It 
was with some anxiety, then, that I said 
to Phonnie : 

How did you vote?” 

For free sale,’’ he replied. 

I looked at him surprised. ‘ Why did 
you do it?” 


He took a cigarette case from his. 


pocket, lighted a cigarette, then turned to 
me, and said calmly, “1 am not afraid of 
becoming a drunkard, so I am not voting 
against myself when I vote that way. If 
any man is fool enough to vote for his 
own destruction, the sooner he gets it 
and clears the road for men of sense, the 
better. I am not responsible for the 
fools in the community, and I should 
lessen my income a hundred dollars a year, 
as my money is placed, if I let a prohi- 
bition vote carry the day. That’s why I 
did it, and that’s reason enough, isn’t it?”’ 

He flipped the ashes from the end of 
his cigarette with his little finger, placed 
it in his mouth, and looked quietly at me. 

‘ Phonnie,” I said, “how are you to 
learn the lesson of sympathy for other 
men? Does nothing teach you that in 
protecting others lies your only protec- 
tion for yourself? If you cannot learn 
the lesson from noble motives, can you 
not do it at least from love of yourself?” 

I did not care to say more. He only 
smiled a slow, sarcastic smile, and an- 
swered, 

“That may be very fine. ‘The only 
thing I know is that Lennette is a gem 
and needs a good setting. We were not 
made to dwarf ourselves in ugly surround- 
ings. Beauty is necessary to growth ; and 


so is contact with good minds. We get. 


that by going once a week to Boston. 
It costs me two hundred and thirty-six 
dollars a winter; so I am not going to 
take one cent of my money to throw into 
the jaws of so-called philanthropy. ‘The 
best philanthropy I understand is for a 
man to make the most of himself and his 
family. If he does that, he will do the 
best thing for the world, in my opinion!” 

It was not simply Phonnie’s opinion | 
was face to face with, it was Phonnie 
himself, — the essence of the man, the 
whole of him. ‘To get, to have, to hold, 
— this was life to him. 


( To be continued.) 
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ANNALS OF AN ANCIENT PARISH. 


By Rev. Witham H. Savage. 


N the summer of 1630, a company of 
immigrants, newly-arrived from Eng- 
land, ascended the Charles River, and 

selected a place for settlement. The 
leaders of this company were Sir Rich- 
ard Saltonstall, a noble gentleman from 
Yorkshire, and Rev. George Phillips, a 
graduate of Cambridge. Just how many 
people followed them is not definitely 
known. On the 7th of September, 1630, 
the Board of Assistants sitting at Charles- 
town, ordered. that “ Trimountain be 
called: Boston; Mattapan, Dorchester ; 
and the town upon Charles River, Water- 
-town.’’ This may be regarded as an act of 
incorporation, by virtue of which Water- 
town holds its name and a fragment of its 
ancient domain. 

On the thirtieth day of July, about five 
weeks before the settlement had been 
legally named, a company of men were 
assembled ( probably in the house of Sir 
Richard Saltonstall ), for a day of fasting 
and prayer. They had come together 
upon the recommendation of the gov- 


ernor, on account of the great sickness 
then. prevailing among the people in 
Charlestown. But they had another rea- 
son for their assembly, for Mather says 
( Magnaha, Vol. 1., p. 340): “ They 
resolved that they would combine into a 
church fellowship as their first work.” 
After the close of their religious exercises, 
Mather goes on to say: ‘About forty 
men, whereof the first was that excellent 
knight, Sir Richard Salstonstall, then sub- 
scribed this covenant, ‘in order unto 
their coalescence into a church estate.’”’ 
He then gives (p. 341 ) a copy of the 
covenant, “ because it was one of the firs¢ 
ecclesiastical transactions of this nature 
managed in this colony.” This docu- 
ment is worthy of preservation, for a rea- 
son which will appear further on. It was 
as follows : | 
“July 30, 1630. 

We whose names are hereto subscribed, having 
through God’s mercy escaped out of the pollutions 
of the world, and been taken into the society of 


his People, with all thankfulness do hereby, both 
with heart and hand, acknowledge that his gra- 
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cious goodness and fatherly care towards us; and 
for further and more full declaration thereof, to 
the present and future ages, have undertaken ( for 
the promoting of his glory and the Church’s good, 
and the honor of our blessed Jesus, in our more 
full and free subjecting of ourselves and ours, 
under his gracious government, in the practice 


of and obedience unto all his holy ordinances and ° 


orders, which he hath pleased to prescribe and 
impose upon us ) a long and hazardous voyage 
from East.to West, from Old England in Europe, 
to New England in America; that we may walk 
before Him, and serve him without fear in holi- 
ness and righteousness all the days of our lives; 


Sir Richard Saltonstall. 


and being safely arrived here, and thus far on- 
wards peaceably preserved by his special provi- 
dence, that we may bring forth our intentions into 
actions, and perfect our resolutions, in the begin- 
nings of some just and meet executions; we have 
separated the day above written from all other ser- 
vices, and dedicated it wholly to the Lord in 
divine employments, for a day of afflicting our souls, 
and humbling ourselves before the Lord, to seek 
him, and at his hands, a way to walk in by fast- 
ing and prayer, that we might know what was 
good in his sight; and the Lord was intreated of us. 

“For in the end of that day, after the finishing 
of our publick duties, we do all, before we depart. 
solemnly and with all our hearts, personally, man 
by man for our selves and ours (charging them 
before Christ and his elect angels, even them 
that are not here with us this day, or are yet 


unborn, that they keep the promise unblameably 
and: faithfully unto the coming of our Jesus), 
promise, and enter into a sure covenant with the 
Lord our God, and _ before him with one another, 
by oath and serious protestation made, to renounce 
all idolatry and superstition, will-worship, all 
human traditions and inventions whatsoever, in 
the worship of God; and forsaking all evil ways, 
do give ourselves wholly unto the Lord Jesus, to 
do him faithful service, observing and keeping all 
his statutes, commands, and ordinances, in all 
matters concerning our reformation; his worship, 
administrations, ministry and government; and 
in the carriage of ourselves among, and one to- 
wards another, as he hath prescribed 
in his holy word. Further swearing 
to cleave unto that alone, and the 
true sense and meaning thereof, to 
the utmost of our power, as unto 
the most clear light and infallible 
rule, and all-sufficient canon, in all 
things that concern us in this our 
way. In witness of all, we do er- 
animo, and, in the presence of God, 
hereto set our names or marks, in 
the day and year above written.” 


In the ears of to-day this 
long-drawn statement has a 
curious sound. At first hear- 
ing, its involvéd cum- 
brous sentences seem to have 
little to do with the life that 
now is, and to aim at any 
other life in a very zigzag 
fashion. Why people who 
had not yet taken time to get 
a roof over their heads, should 
give a day to drawing up and 
signing such a document as 
that, with ceremonies so for- 
mal and solemn, is, at the 
first glance, by means 
plain. To the very “ practi- 
cal” man of the present time, 
who finds history tiresome, 
and theology stupid, the whole 
business appears a piece of ponderous 
nonsense. 

But such an estimate of the work done 
on that 30th of July, 1630, is far astray 
from the truth. Every word in that old 
document was then alive with tremendous 
meaning. On that paper were traced the 
lines of a struggle that was then shaking 
all Europe. The Watertown Covenant 
was at once a Bill of Rights, and the 
troth-plight of its signers to stand by 
those rights and by one another in life 
and in death. Said Andrew Melville to 
him who was afterwards James I. of Eng- 
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First old Parsonage, 1635. 


land: “I tell you, sir, there are two 
kings and two kingdoms in Scotland. 
There is Christ Jesus the King, and his 
Kingdom the kirk, whose subject James 
VI. is, and of whose Kingdom not a king, 
nor a lord, nor a head, but a member. 
And they whom Christ hath called to 
watch over his kirk and govern his spirit- 
ual kingdom, have sufficient power and 
authority so to do, both together and 
severally.”’ 

Here is the very dialect of the old 
Watertown covenant ; but what sounds to 
an uninstructed ear to be but the outburst 
of an angry theologian is, in truth, an 
assertion of the rights of the people 
against the traditions of despotism — an 
assertion couched in language as lofty as 
king ever held towards his poorest vassal. 

When James had put on his English 
crown, he said of such as Melville, “I 
will make them conform, or I will harry 
them out of the land!” ‘To this de- 
clared purpose of his father, Charles I. 
added the resolution to make the Eng- 
lish people conform to his notions of 
civil government. During the same week 
in March, 1629, in which he granted a 
charter to the Massachusetts Bay Com- 
pany, he had finally decided to make an 
end of parliamentary government, and 
nothing seemed left for those who meant 
to live freemen but. to seek a refuge be- 
yond the Atlantic. In one year from 
that time, John Winthrop and Sir Richard 
Saltonstall and George Phillips were on 
shipboard, to found a home for the rights 


that seemed lost beyond hope in every 
realm in Europe. ‘The son of James was 
to find that though he might “harry 
his Puritans, he could not make them 
conform. ‘They were to show the world 
a new thing under the sun: 
* A church without a bishop, 
And a state without a king.”’ 

That was the meaning of the old 
covenant kept for 
us on the yellow 
page of Cotton 
Mather’s rambling 
record. What “ that 
excellent knight,” 
Sir Richard Salton- 
stall and about forty 
other men set them- 
selves to found on 


Olid Meeting-House tn which the Provincial Congress held 
their 2d and 3d Sessions. 


that July day was a thing as new as the 
land they had come to possess. It was 
not a church at all, as tradition and use 
had defined the word and shaped the 
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Harriet Hosmer’s Birthplace. 


institution. It was a_ self- 
directing, religious democracy, 
having for its aim the practice 
of Christian behavior; and 
not a church for the adminis- 
tration of sacraments. Nothing 
is said in the organic instru- 


leading authorities, involved 
this matter in much confusion, 
The origin of this confusion 
is found by Mr. James Savage 
in Johnson’s “ Wonder \Vork- 
ing Providence” ; and, ac- 
cording to the same writer, it 
has been general by 
Holmes in his “ History of 
Cambridge,”” and by Judge 


thy 


men: about believing dogmas. 

Every word has reference to 

conduct and a life brought into harmony 
with divine law. 

We now pass naturally from the act of 
organization to consider the date of that 
act. Several writers who have dealt with 
early New England history have, by their 
own carelessness and by the help of mis- 
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Theodore Parker. 


Birthplace of Maria White. 


Davis in an address on the anniversary 
of the landing at Plymouth. — Mr. 
Savage says of Johnson’s _ statement, 
that “he is entitled to little regard.” 
Of Holmes, he says, “the six churches 
next after Salem, he assigns to 1631, 
when zo¢ one was gathered in that year.” 

That the Salem church was the ‘first 
that was organized on New England soil 
is agreed to by everybody. ‘That the 
church in Watertown was organized on 
the thirtieth day of July, 1630, the date 
given by Mather, is also settled. It is, 
however, quite commonly supposed that 
the first church in Dorchester was or- 
ganized in June, 1630, and that the. first 
church in Boston was coeval with that in 
Watertown. 

In regard to Dorchester, the facts seem 
to be these: The jfrs¢ church was or- 
ganized in Plymouth, England, in March, 
1630, and not on New England soil. In 
1636, a large part of the membership 
and one at least of the ministers re- 
moved to Windsor, Connecticut. Bond 
says that, “after this removal, the remnant 


of the church left in Dorchester, with Mr. 


Richard Mather and the company that 
came over with him, united and organized 
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another church, their covenant being 
dated August 23, 1636.” It does not 
appear, therefore, that there is anything 
to show that Dorchester ranks next to 
Salem. No records are to be found 
to prove that the present is the origi- 
nal church; while Bond’s_ statement 
places it more than six years later than 
Watertown. Mather appears to confirm 
Bond’s account, for he says (Vol. I., p. 
73) that Dorchester was 
organized after Charles- 
town. The above-quoted 
statements of Bond and 
Mather are confirmed by 
Prof. Alexander Johnston in 
his recent volume on Con- 
necticut (in the ‘* American 
Commonwealths’”’ series). 
On pages 59, 60, Professor 
Johnston says ‘ the original 
church of Watertown is still 
in Massachusetts ; the origi- 
nal churches of Cambridge 
(Newtown) and Dorchester 
are now in Hartford and 
Windsor.” 

The facts regarding the 
first church in Boston seem 
to be as follows: It was 
organized Aug. 27, 1630, in 
Charlestown. It remained 
there less than three months, 
as the people composing it 
kept moving over to Boston. 
The part of the body which 
remained behind joined with 
others who came later to 
make up the first church in 
Charlestown. ‘The process 
was exactly that which 
seems to have been followed 
in Dorchester. ‘The Boston 
_ organization has always claimed to be’ the 
original, and its claim is everywhere 
conceded. 

But on another point its claim does 
not appear to be so well-founded. Several 
writers of note and weight have given 
currency to the statement that Boston 
and Watertown alike date from July 30, 
1630. But Winthrop in his Journal 
makes no mention of the organization of 
a church on that date. Under date of 
August 27, he writes, ‘““‘We of the con- 
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gregation kept a fast, and chose Mr. 
Wilson our teacher and Mr. Nowell an 
elder, and Mr. Gager and Mr. Aspinwall 
deacons.” ‘This date, Aug. 27, 1630, 
is that given by Mather (Vol. I., p. 72). 
Ellis, in his ‘ Puritan Age,’’ mentions 
Mr. Wilson as one of the four men who 
signed a brief covenant in ‘the Great 
House ”’ in Charlestown on the of 
July ; but Winthrop’s statement makes it 


Harriet Hosmer. 


evident that there was no organization, 
for he says that Mr. Wilson was made 
teacher on the 27th of August. ‘That 
August 27 was believed, by those who had 
the means for coming at the facts at first 
hand, to be the true date of the Boston 
church seems evident the fol- 
lowing extract from the diary of the Rev. 
Joseph Sewall of Boston : 

“©1730, August 27, I preached the Lecture 


from 2 Peter 3, 15, ‘ Account that the longe suf- 
fering of our Lord is salv™’, N. B.. It is ys day 
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Rev. John Bailey. 


one hundred years since the first church 1n this 
town was gathered in Charlestown.” 

That is perfectly explicit, and is con- 
clusive as to Boston opinion when men 
had direct access to original and living 
authorities, and this opinion does not 
appear to be seriously impeached. The 
right of Watertown to rank next to Salem 
appears to be clear. 

The decision and the capacity for 
affairs displayed in the first steps of their 
community life by the men upon the 
Charles soon found other fields of action. 
In more than one way there appears to 


have been here a clearness of apprehen- . 


sion and a breadth of view not to be 
found elsewhere in the’ bay colony. 
Some, at least, of those who settled here 
understood what the newly opening era 
of history was to record better than it 
was understood elsewhere, and they were 
better prepared to enter upon the new 
stage and rightly act their parts. They 
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were to furnish the first 
practical exemplification on 
these shores of the princi- 
ples so haughtily proclaimed 
by Melville in his rebuke of 
the conceited Scottish king, 
in which he declared that 
the true church recognized 
no human lordship, and that 
the membership of such a 
church wére competent to 
order its affairs in all mat- 
ters, great and small. Feel- 
ing themselves quite able to 
manage their own business 
without outside help, and 
being sure of their right to 
do it without asking any- 
body’s permission, they pro- 
ceeded, as often as opportu- 
nity offered, to reduce 
opinions to practice. So 
when, in 1639, they desired 
a colleague for Mr. Phillips, 
their first minister, they 


and ordained him as a 
second pastor, without giv- 
ing the governor any notice 
of their intended action, 
without consultation with 
any other church, and with- 
out inviting any minister except their own. 
This was a very high-handed proceeding in 
more ways than one, and the people made 
themselves notorious by their action —as 
people generally do when they turn their 
principles into conduct. ‘The historian, 
however, looking backward discovers in 
Watertown the first Congregational Church 
of Massachusetts Bay. 

Before they declared for free govern- 
ment in the church, they had won an un- 


comfortable notoriety by making them-. 


selves the champions of shought. 
Mr. Richard Browne, an elder of the 
congregation, startled and scandalized the 
entire colony before the end of his first 
year of office, by declaring that, in his opin- 
ion, “the churches of Rome were true 
churches.” He probably meant that a 
Roman Catholic Church might do things 
pleasing to God and helpful to men, a 


notion that was then held in England, as. 


well as in this country, to be a Satanic 
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delusion. It was one of the charges 
against Archbishop Laud that he held the 
view that was confessed by the elder of 
the First Congregational Church. 

And Richard Browne was not.alone in 
holding this “doctrine of devils,’ for 
he was countenanced and sustained by 
George Phillips himself, the minister of 
the church. ‘Thereupon arose a great 
tempest that raged up and down the 
Charles, and gave Boston its first great 
sensation. On the 21st of July, 1631, 
the Governor, the Deputy-Governor, and 
Mr. Nowell came forth to see about the 
heresy. ‘The people of the suspected 
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Some old Watertown Tombstones. 
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plantations came together and developed 
as many minds as may be seen in a 
town-meeting of their descendants. In 
the following November the General 
Court had the matter up again. Mr. 
Phillips quietly told them that they might 
come out and talk the business over if 
they desired to do so, but he in no way 
intimated that he and his people recog- 
nized in them any right to dictate to the 
freemen in matters of opinion. And 
there 1s nothing to show that during the 
two years of controversy either Mr. 
Phillips or Mr. Browne receded from the 
stand they had taken. It is certain that 


} 
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the freemen held to their rights and that 
Mr. Phillips and his elder retained their 
respect and confidence. ‘The former was 
beloved and trusted by all until his death 
in 1644, and the latter was, more than 
twenty times, sent as representative to 
the General Court. 

In this behavior, the people had, so far 


Anne Whitney. 


as we can learn, the hearty sympathy 
of “that excellent knight, Sir Richard 
Saltonstall.” In this opinion we are sus- 
tained by Sir Richard’s letter to the min- 
isters of Boston, a document that Water- 
town may fairly claim as a part of its 
ancestral heritage. Read in the light of 
the history that was then in the making, 
the letter explains itself. 

“Reverend & deare friends, whom I unfaynedly 

love & respect, — 


“Tt doth not a little grieve my spirit to heare 
what Sadd things are reported dayly of your ty- 


ranny and persecution in New England, as That 
you fine, whip, & imprison men for their con. 
sciences; — First, you compel such to come into 
your assemblys as you know will not Joyne with 
you in your worship, & when they show their dis. 
like thereof, or witness against it, Then you styrre 
up your magistrates to punish them for such (as 
you conceyve) their publicke affronts. Truly, 
friends, this your practice of compelling any in 
matters of worship to doe that whereof they are 
not fully persuaded, is to make 
them sin, for soe the Apostle 
(Rom. 14 & 23), tells us, & many 
are made hypocrites Thereby, con- 
forming in their outward man for 
feare of punishment. We who 
pray for you, & wish you prosper- 
itie every way, hoped the Lord 
would have given you so much 
light & love there, that you might 
have been eyes to God’s people 
here; and not to practice those 
courses in a wilderness which you 
come so farre to prevent. ‘These 
rigid ways have layed you very 
lowe in the hearts of the saynts. 
I doe assure you I have _ heard 
them pray in the publique assem- 
blies That the Lord would give 
you meke and humble spirits, not 
to strive so much for uniformity 
as to keepe the unity of the spirit 
in the bond of peace. - 

“ When I wasin Holland, about 
the beginning of the warres, I re- 
member some Christians there, that 
then had serious thoughts of plant- 
ing in New England, desired me 
to write to the governor thereof, 
to know if those that differ from 
you in opinion, yet houlding the 
same foundation in religion, as 
Anabaptists, Seekers, Antinomi- 
ans, & the like, might be permit- 
ted to live among you, to which I 
received this short answer from 
your then Governor — Mr. Dudley 
— God forbid, (said he) our love 
for the truth should be grown soe 
could That we should tolerate 
errours; & when (for satisfaction 
of myself & others) I desired to 
know your grounds, he referred 
me to the books written here, between the 
Presbyterians & Independents, which, if that had 
been sufficient, I needed not to have sent so 
farre to understand the reasons of your practice. 
I hope you do not assume to yourselves infal- 
libilitie of judgment, when the most learned 
of the Apostles confesseth he knew but in 
parts, & saw but darkeley as through a glass, 
for God is light, & no further than he doth 
illumine us can we see, be our partes & learn- 
ing never so great. Qh that all those who 
are brethren, though yet they cannot thinke 
& speake the same things, might be of one 
accord in the Lord. Now the God of patience 
and consolation grant you to be thus mynded 
towards one another, after the example of Jesus 
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Christ our blessed Savyor, 
in whose everlasting armes 
of protection hee leaves 
you who will never leave 
to be 

«Your truly & much 
affectionate friend, in the 
nearest union, 

“Ric: SALTONSTALL.” 

“For my reverend & 
worthyly much esteem- 
ed friends, Mr. Cotton 
& Mr. Wilson, preach- 
ers to the Church which 
is at Boston, 


in New England, give 
this —”’ 


If any one desires 
to know how. widely 


My, 


the man whose name 
stood first below the 
covenant of the Water- 
town Church differed from those who were 
shaping affairs at Boston, he may find 
what he seeks in these lines from the pen 
of Dudley, to whom Saltonstall sent his 
letter from Holland, asking for toleration 
in the Colony. 

“Let men of God in courts and churches watch 

O’er such as do a Toleration hatch, 


Lest that ill egg bring forth a cockatrice, 
To poison all with heresy and vice.” 


If any one desires further illustration, 


Fowle House, General Warren’s Headquarters. can constitutional history. 


Birthplace of Anne Whitney. 


let him read Winthrop’s Journal for 1638 
and Savage’s notes to the same. 

Students of early New England history 
are aware that Watertown sustains a 
unique relation to our form of represen- 
tative government, but the knowledge of 
this fact is confined to a very small circle. 

Early in 1631, a tax of sixty pounds 
was laid on the plantations by the Board 
of Assistants, to pay for the building of 
fortifications at Newe ‘Towne (Cam- 
bridge.) 

Concerning what fol- 
lowed, John Fiske, in 
his book on 
Beginnings of New 
England,” says: 

“This incident was, in 
itself of small dimensions, as 
incidents 1n newly founded 
states are apt to be. 
its historic import it may 
serve to connect the Eng- 
land of John Hampden with 
the New England of Samuel 
The inhabitants of 
Watertown at first declined 
to pay this tax, which was 
assessed by the Board of 
Assistants, on the ground 
that English freemen cannot 
be rightfully taxed save with 
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their own consent. This A 
protest led to a change in ‘At 
the constitution of the in- - 
fant colony, and here, at — 
once, introduced 1d 


to the beginnings of Ameri- aa 
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Paul Revere’s House. a 
1 
At first it was thought that public business have been between a primary assembly and an I 
could be transacted by a primary assembly of assembly of notables. It is curious to see Eng. 
all the freemen in the colony meeting four lishmen passing from one of these alternatives to 7 
times a year; but the number of freemen in- the other. But it was only for a moment. The I 
creased so fast that this was, in October, 1630, protest of the Watertown men came just in time tl 
found to beimpracticable. The right of choosing to check those proceedings, which began to have : 
the governor and making the laws was then left a decidedly oligarchical look. To settle the im- 1 
| to the Board of Assistants, and further, in May, mediate question of the tax, two deputies were I 
1631, it was decided that the Assistants need not sent from each settlement to advise with the k 
be chosen afresh every year, but that they might Board of Assistants; while the power of choosing 1 
keep their seats during good behavior or until each year the Governor and Assistants was resumed 
ousted by special vote of the freemen. If the by the freemen. Two years later, in order to 
; settlers of Massachusetts had been ancient Greeks preserve to the freemen the power of making 
or Romans, this would have been about as far as laws without interfering too much with the or- 
they could go in the matter; the choice would  dinary business of life, the Colonists fell back upon 
the old English rural t] 
plan of electing deputies 
or representatives to a 3 
General Court.” 
The words of our 
accomplished and a 
. . 
fair-minded _histo- W 
| rian do not exag- fc 
gerate the signifi- n 
cance of the course d 
taken by “the th 
Watertown men,” 
and its influence 
course of _ history tl 
| upon this continent. W 
It outlined and in- th 
augurated ‘the New 
England of Samuel ti 
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precedent for the Boston ‘Tea Party, and 
had its fulfilment in the constitution of 
the United States of America. 

How far George Phillips and Richard 
Browne, for here again they stood to- 
gether, were in advance of John Win- 
throp himself, in their understanding of 
what the action of the court involved, 
may be seen in the Governor’s 
Journal (Vol. I., p. 70). 
Hubbard sneers in his book 
at the men who refused to 
pay a~tax of eight pounds ; 
but the backward - looking 
historian sees in their refusal 
one of the turning points in 
the life of a nation. 

In another matter of no 
small interest Water- 
town men’’ seem to have 
taken decided action before 
any others in the Bay Colony. 
The first entry in the town 
records reads as follows: 

“ Agreed by the consent of the 
Freemen, That there shal be Chosen 
three persons to be [ ] the 
ordering of the civill affairs in the 
Towne, one of them to serve as 
Towne Clark, and shall keep the 


Records and Acts of the Towne. 
The three chosen are 


“ WILLIAM JENNINGS, 
BRIAM PEMBLETON, 
JOHN EDDIE.” 

We seem to have in this 
the first recorded instance of 
the choosing of ‘ selectmen,”’ 
in the modern sense of that 
word. Professor Johnston 
gives, as the date of this 
action, the year 1633. It 
was certainly not later than 1634, and the 
form of the entry indicates that the Free- 
men were doing nothing out of the or- 
dinary course of business. Palfrey says 
that Dorchester, in 1633, ‘designated 
certain inhabitants, twelve in number, to 
meet weekly, and consult and determine 
upon public affairs, without any au- 
thority, however, beyond other inhabitants 
who chose to come in and take part in 
their consultations and votes.”” Men act- 
ing in such a way, and under such limita- 
tions, were not “‘ selectmen,” in the modern 
sense. The tenor of the Watertown 


records implies that the men selected to 
order “the civill affairs in the Towne” 
had powers corresponding to those of 
modern town officers. 

The first entry in the Town Records 
as they now stand, concludes as follows : 


“Agreed that the charge for the Meeting 
House shall be gathered by a Rate justly 


me 


First Parish Church. 


_levied upon every man _ proportionally to his 


estate.”’ 


Bond thinks that this original meeting- 
house stood somewhere east of Mount 
Auburn. In 1635, we find record of 
“the charges of the new Meeting 
House.” This was located on ‘ Meeting 
House Common,” near the old ceme- 
tery, where the names of some of the 
worshippers may still be read on the 
weather-worn slabs of slate. It still 
stood and was used up to the time of 
John Bailey, 1686-91. We know that 
this church had a bell in 1648, for we 
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find this entry in the Town Records for 
that year: 


“Due to Ould Knop—for mending the 
stocks & the constables stand—for a dell roope 
—for mending the Meeting House doore, — 
& for a locke for saied doore, — & boards & Nails 
— 00 064,” 


This building must have been of respec- 
table proportions, as during the early 


years of the colony there were more 


people in Watertown than in Boston. It 
probably belonged to the type followed 
in all the colonies for many years. If so, 


John Weiss 


it was a square building, without paint, 
with a pyramidal roof crowned by a 
square belfry, from which the “bell 
roope’’ descended into the middle of 
the broad aisle, where the sexton stood 
while he gravely discharged his high 
office, ringing out his summons to the 
Lord’s house. We learn from John 
Bailey’s diary that the church had “ pues’’ 
and that opposite the pulpit were two 
“‘gallereys’’ supported on posts. It is 
probable that the “ pues” were the old- 
fashioned high boxes, ranged round the 
walls on three sides and so effectually bar- 


ricaded that the inmates, when seated, 
were invisible except from the high pul- 
pit and the “ gallereys.” Before the pul- 
pit, facing the people, and raised two or 
three steps above the common crowd, 
were the deacon-seats, and still above 
these the seats for the elders. The choir 
was, as yet, unprovided with seats, for 
the excellent reason that the choir did 
not yet exist. In the days of which we 
are treating, everybody attended church, 
—for sufficient, if not for good, rea- 
sons. In 1635, the General Court de- 
creed that no dwelling should be 
placed more than half a mile away 
from the Meeting House, in order 
that no one should be able to excuse 
himself for absence. In the case of 
a certain man who failed to appear 
with the prescribed regularity, seven 
men were appointed to sell his farm 
for him and fix his residence within 
reach of ‘Gospel. privileges.’’ The 
care of the church for the people 
in those days was a thing to be relied 
on with the utmost confidence. No- 
body was overlooked. The tithing- 
man was sure to call in the most 
out-of-the-way places, and he. was 
discouraged by no lack of apprecia- 
tion on the part of those he visited. 
The minister was sure of his audience, 
with ‘“‘no postponement on account 
of the weather.” 

In the church the people were 
seated in accordance with their social 
rank, their places being assigned by 


the town officers, or by a committee 


specially charged with that business. 
For_.a long time, the men sat on 
one side of the house and _ the 
women on the other. The poor wretches 


of boys had to sit on the pulpit stairs, 


where a man stood guard over them with 
a stick. In some cases the young men 
were permitted to build a gallery for 
themselves. This privilege was in rare 
cases granted to the young women. ‘The 
“free seats’’ were, in the old churches, 


in the middle of the house, just where 


the wealth and fashion of the present 
love to present themselves before the 
Lord — and their neighbors. 

How the wealth and fashion of an 
earlier day arrayed themselves for their 
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Twilight on the Charles. 


Sunday worship may be gathered from 
the pictures that illustrate the times. 
Everybody is familiar with the figure of 
the Boston and Salem Puritan in_ his 
steeple-crowned hat, his cloth doublet, 
breeches and long stockings, ending in 
heavy shoes with broad toes and big 
buckles. John Alden’s Priscilla may 
stand to show how the Puritan’s pretty 
daughter looked as she walked demurely 
by his side to ‘the meeting.’’ The pic- 
ture of Sir Richard Saltonstall shows that 
the rich Puritan was at liberty to wear 
just such a wide linen collar as used to- 
be seen on wretched little boys, when 
doing their Sunday penance in their 
best: clothes; one of those fearful things 
that came out over the shoulders and ran 
up under the chin and ears in a fashion 
to make life a burden to the wearer. 

The early settlers of the Plymouth 
Colony were greatly addicted to smoking, 
and the practice finally became so com- 
mon that the weed was smoked in church 
during service. This pleasant way of 
getting through with “a bad quarter of 
an hour” had its objectionable features, 
for the clicking of flints and steels made 
it difficult to hear what the minister had 


to offer from the pulpit. The trouble 
culminated in 1669, when the Colony 
passed this law: 


“It is enacted that any person or persons that 
shall be found smoking tobacco on the Lord’s 
day, going to, or coming from the meetings, 
within two miles of the meeting-house, shall pay 
twelve pence for every such default.” 


Under this law, Richard Berry, Jedediah 
Lombard, Benjamin Lombard, and James 
Maker, appear to have been the first vic- 
tims, they having been caught smoking 
at the end of the Yarmouth Meeting 
House on the Lord’s Day. Whether 
things ever came to sucha pass in the 
Watertown Church we do not know; but 
in spite of the strict laws against it, the 
custom of ‘taking tobacco” made its 


way into good society. John Bailey, the - 


minister, charges himself in his diary 
with “ exceeding in tobacco.” 

When Captain John Underhill was 
explaining some obscure passages in his 
personal history before the elders in 
Boston, he said that 
“he had lain under a spirit of bondage and a le- 
gal way five years, and could get no assurance, till 


at length, as he was taking a pipe of tobacco, the 
spirit set home an absolute promise of free grace; 
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with such assurance & joy, as he never since 
doubted his good estate, neither should he, though 


he should fall into sin.” 


had his doubts about Underhill, but “ the 


‘Dr. Convers Francis’s House. 


ih 


in their assemblies. When the Pil- 
grims settled at Plymouth, they brought 


with them Aijinsworth’s version of the 
Governor Winthrop appears to have Psalms. This was the only hymn-book 


creature called tobacco ’”’ stayed in Boston’ to 1690, it was the 


after the redoubtable 
captain’s enforced 
departure, and in spite 
of sumptuary by-laws. 

Puritan human na- 
ture was at bottom 
like other human na- 
ture, and people soon 
found out how to 
evade the laws against 
wearing good clothes, 
and how to enjoy 
their pipes sadly, as 
if they were discharg- 
ing a religious duty. 

At the time of which 
we are treating, 
church music was en- 
tirely congregational. 
In their recoil from 
what they regarded 
as popish inventions, 
the Puritans made a 


clean sweep of the old rituals of worship. 
No kind of instrument’ was tolerated 


Dr. Convers Francis. 


used in the colonies for many years. Up 


custom to have some 
eight or ten psalm- 
tunes, such as Oxford, 
Litchfield, York, St. 
Davids, and Martyrs, 
written out in the 
psalm- books, or in 
the Bible, and these 
tunes were used over 
and over. Many 
churches had not 
more than three or 
four tunes that they 
could use. The psalm 
was commonly 
“lined ’”’ out by one 
of the deacons, and 
the people joined in, 
singing in such fashion 
as they were able. 
Most of the tunes 
were common metre, 
and when they had a 
long-metre hymn they 


omitted one or more words so as to make 
the line fit the measure. Very naturally, 
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this style of singing failed to soothe the 
more sensitive ears, and the Bay Psalm 
Book was compiled by some of those 
who desired to mend matters. ‘The ap- 
pearance of this book was the occasion 
of a great disturbance, and the move was 
quite generally regarded as a sinful in- 
novation. When John Cotton had an- 


Theodore Parker’s Boarding Place. 


swered the first objections 
that arose, there was a 
widespread discussion over 
such questions as these : 


“ Whether it was proper for 
one to sing, and all the rest join 
only in spirit and saying Amen, 
or for the whole congregation 
to sing? Whether women, as 
well as men, should sing, or men 
alone? Whether pagans (the 
unconverted ) be. permitted to 
sing with us, or church members 
alone? Also, whether it be 
lawful to sing psalms in metre 
devised by man, and whether it 
be lawful to read the psalm to 
be sung, and whether proper to learn new tunes 
which were uninspired? ” 


The record does not show us what 
conclusions were reached by the Water- 
town people, but there is ample reason to 
believe that they held root-and-branch 
views on all the various points at issue. 

In the midst of the debates, the trou- 
bles over Roger Williams, and Ann 
Hutchinson, and the Quakers, and the 
Indians, and the witches came crowding 
in. It was a very inharmonious time, 
and psalm-singing became as discordant 
as the debates that raged everywhere. 


About the time when John Bailey was 
minister in Watertown, things had come 
to such a pass that most churches could 
sing only four or five tunes, and these in 
a fashion hardly credible to the modern 
church-goer. 

The liberties taken in making versions 
ofthe psalms may be seen in the adapta- 
tion which Gould, in 
his “History of 
Church Music,” says 
was sung in_ the 
Watertown church, 


Boston resorted to 
the Meeting House 
on the Charles, dur- 
ing the British occu- 
pation of their city. 
It begins with a kind 
of recitative : 


House in which Theodore: Parker kept School. 


« By the rivers of Watertown, we sat down and 


wept, when we remember thee, O Boston! If I 


forget thee, O Boston, — 
‘* Then let my numbers cease to flow, 

Then be my muse unkind; 

Then let my tongue forget to move, 
And ever be confined. 

Let horrid jargon fill the air, 
And rive my nerves asunder; 

Let hateful discord grate my ear, 
As terrible as thunder.” 


A fair match for this is in these lines, 


from the Block-Island hymn-book : 


“Ye mighty monsters of the deep, 
Your Maker’s praises spout; 
Ye little codlings on the beach, 
Waggle your tails about.” 


when the exiles from 
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Old Coolidge Tavern where Washington once lodged. 


The New England minister of “ye 
olden times” was a man of mark in his 
own domain, and many of the _ local 
magnates were men who would have made 
their mark in any condition of life. As 
a rule, they represented the best scholar- 
ship of the English universities, and be- 
longed to the type of manhood that has 
made England great. Of such men 
Watertown had her full share. The first 
of them, George Phillips, has already 
been mentioned as one of the founders 
of the town. At the university he distin- 
guished himself as a scholar, and went 
out with a high reputation for ability. 
He was the trusted friend of Winthrop 
and Saltonstall, and in his office as the 
minister of (probably) the largest church 
in the Bay Colony he maintained his 
university reputation for scholarship. 
Cotton Mather speaks of him as the man 
whose clear-headed leadership marked 
out the “way” of the true Congrega- 
tionalism, and made the Watertown 
church the first example of that “ way.” 
With Richard Browne, his elder, and _ his 
church, at his back, he set the pattern of 
independence in thinking and acting that 
has characterized Watertown from his 
day to the present time. To him and to 
his dauntless elder, the men whose clear 


intelligence and resolute action led to 
the establishment of representative gov- 
ernment on the American continent, 
the American people owe a debt of 
gratitude. Massachusetts should honor 
herself by giving commissions to Water- 
town’s distinguished sculptor-daughters, 
Miss Whitney and Miss Hosmer, to 
set up in some fitting place statues of 
these men whose lives made way for 
liberty. 

Another man of marked ability and in- 
fluence was John Sherman, whose minis- 
try lasted from 1647 to 1685. He was 
born to scholarship, if we can judge from 
his early behavior. Mather says that the 
only offence for which he was corrected 
in school was that he gave “the heads of 
sermons to his idle schoolmates when an 
account thereof was demanded of them,” 
a sort of misdemeanor which few modern 
deacons could perpetrate. He was only 
twenty-one years old when he preached 
his first sermon in Watertown. It was 
on a Thanksgiving Day, and the service 
was held under a tree in the open air. 
The clergy who were in attendance 
“wondered exceedingly "’ to hear such 
words from a youth. All his life he re- 
mained a student. A “skill in ‘ongues 
and arts,” says Mather, “ adorned him.” 
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Asa mathematician and an astronomer, 
he was without a peer on this side of the 
ocean. For thirty years he gave fort- 
nightly lectures, and the students from 
Cambridge gladly thronged to hear him. 
As there were kings before Agamemnon, 
so there was an almanac-maker on our 
shores long before poor Richard. Mr. 
Sherman’s almanacs, though calculated 
for the meridian of Watertown, were 
packed with moral and religious sayings 
calculated to do good everywhere. 

In one respect, so far as the records 
show, he has remained without a peer in 
the American pulpit, — he was the father 
of twenty-six children. 

His successor, John Bailey, was a 
preacher of wide reputation. In their 
journals, John Winthrop and Judge Sewall 
frequently speak of going to Watertown 
to hear him; and Bailey has left, in his 
reports of his own sermons, pen-pictures 
of his audience that show representatives 
of eight or ten different towns. He had 
been imprisoned in England for his re- 
fusal to conform, and was sent over seas 
because he refused to sell himself for a 
bishopric. His consuming zeal and his 
prison. life sent him prematurely to his 
grave. 

Henry Gibbs, who came after him, has 
two claims upon the gratitude and ad- 
miration of the present. He gave money 
to Harvard College, and he kept his head 
during the witchcraft craze. He went to 
Salem and watched the trials in May, 
1692, and on his return he recorded his 
conclusions as follows : 

“Wondered at what I saw, but how to judge 
and conclude I was at a loss; to affect my heart 
and induce me to more care and concernedness 


about myself and others is the use I should make 
of 


When we consider the very close rela- 
tions at that time existing between Water- 
town and Boston, we must agree that it is 
nothing less than remarkable that the 
contagion failed to spread hither. Prob- 
ably, we may find an explanation of this 
immunity in the fact that from the first 
the Watertown people had refused either 
to persecute or to be persecuted. 

_In the period since the Revolution 
there have not been wanting names 
worthy to rank with those of the early 


days. Mr. Daniel Adams, one of the 
famous Quincy stock; Mr. Richard R. 
Eliot, a direct descendant of the famous 
“Apostle”; Dr. Convers Francis, a 
scholar of universal learning: and sym- 
pathies; and John Weiss, a “genius 
unalloyed by terrestrial considerations, a 
spirit-lamp always burning,’’ — were men 
who maintained to the full the ancient 
traditions of scholarship, and asserted 
and exercised the soul’s right to the last 
and the largest truth. 

It was something more than chance 
that brought Theodore Parker to Water- 
town to teach school, and that gave him 
the freedom of Dr. Francis’s library and 
the broad sunshine of his book-loving 
soul. And it was fit that, in the dark 
days that came, when the boy-school- 
master had become the best-hated heretic 
in America, he should find a welcome in 
the pulpit from which George Phillips 
proclaimed the rights of man, and among 
the people who had never forgotten that 
they were free-born. Among such a 
people, if anywhere, the soul should dare 
to take its rights. 

Of the old Watertown stock was Sher- 
man, but lately the peerless leader of our 
armies, and Garfield, our second martyr- 
president. From George Phillips came 
Wendell Phillips and Phillips Brooks. 
From Watertown stock came Eli Whitney 
to make the cotton-gin and Annie Whitney 
to make the statue of Leif Ericson: and 
from the same source the Hoars, the 
Bigelows, the Curtises, the Warrens, the 
Stearnses, the Masons, and the Coolidges, 
derive the blood and the traditions that 
have kept and transmitted their ancient 
force. ‘The old cemeteries keep on the 
time-worn slabs full many a name that is 
known and honored in all civilized lands. 

In the troubled times that saw the 
outbreak of the Revolution, Watertown 
was the scene of many interesting events. 
At the Boston Tea Party, the old town 
had three. active representatives. At 
Lexington, a company of seventy men 
participated in the fray, to say nothing 
of boys like Nathaniel Bemis, who helped 
themselves to the first guns they could 
find, and went without the formality of 
being enrolled. 

Three days after the battle of Lexing- 
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Watertown Churches of To-day. 


ton, the Provincial Congress adjourned 
from Concord and reassembled in the 
Meeting House in Watertown. Here, for 
more than a year and a half, both the 
Congress and the General Court con- 
tinued to hold their sessions. Here, in 
March, 1776, the customary service was 
held in commemoration of “ The Boston 
Massacre.’’ From Watertown, where he 
was presiding over the Congress, General 
Warren went on the morning of the 17th 
of June, to die on Bunker Hill, where the 
Watertown men, under Captain Abner 
Craft, halted the British onset and covered 
the retreat of the retiring militia. In 
Watertown, on the river bank, near the 
“Great Bridge,” the fugitive Boston 
Gazette established itself just before the 


battle of Bunker Hill, and. for nearly a 
year and a half sent forth its defiance of 
the enemy entrenched in its aforetime 
home. Hither, on the 2d of July, 1776, 
came George Washington, on his way to 
take command of the continental forces 
about Boston, slept over night in the 
Coolidge tavern, and the next morning 
attended divine service in the Meeting 
House, where the meeting gave place to 
the Congress on whose behalf the Hon. 
James Warren, president, presented him 
with an address of welcome. 

Hither, in the following December, 
came Mrs. Washington, in high state in 
her own carriage and four, her colored 
postilions arrayed in gorgeous liveries, 
making Mount Auburn Street the scene 
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of a right royal parade. At the Fowler 
House, Mrs, Warren received and enter- 
tained her for two hours, when she pro- 
ceeded to the Headquarters of the Army 
at Cambridge. . Here Paul Revere made 
his home during the British occupation 
of Boston ; and here, ina house still stand- 
ing, he engraved the plates for the first 
continental money. 

During the great struggle that followed, 
ending at last in the independence of the 
colonies, the Watertown men did _ their 
part manfully. Inthe May that preceded 
the great * Declaration,” the Watertown 
Town Meeting voted unanimously to 
maintain with their lives and their estates 
the independence of the thirteen colo- 
nies. By this act the people did but 
assert the legitimacy and purity of their 
lineage as descendants of those ‘ Water- 
town Men” who, under George Phillips 
and Richard Browne, asserted their right 
and their resolve to direct their own 
affairs. 

The chief purpose of this article has 
been to set forth some facts of interest in 
the early history of one of the oldest 
towns in the colony of Massachusetts bay ; 
more especially, the little known services 
of old Watertown to the cause of political 
and religious. liberty. 
interesting to. trace the influence. of 
Watertown in the colony of Connecticut 
(where a party of Watertown men made 
the first settlement in 1634, ) and through 
Connecticut upon the American Union, 
the life principle of which may, according 
to Professor ‘Johnston, be traced back 


It would be most - people. 


‘‘to the primitive union of the three little 
settlements on the bank of the Connec- 
ticut River.’’ But for this study there is 
no space here. ‘There is barely room for 
a few words upon the Watertown of 
to-day. 

It is at present furnished with six 
churches. . ‘Vhey are the First Parish, the 
Methodist, the Baptist, the Congrega- 
tional, the Roman Catholic and the Epis- 
copal, all of which are in a_ prosperous 
condition, and earnestly doing their parts 
in the work of the community. ‘The 
public schools rank among the very best 
in the state. A large and valuable Public 
Library is finely housed in a substantial 
and beautiful building, and is largely used 
by the people. A fine reading-room oc- 


cupies one part of the building, and _ is 


furnished with the choicest magazines in 
the various lines required to serve the 
popular needs. 3 

Many branches of manufacturing settled 
themselves in Watertown in very early 
times, and these pioneers now find them- 
selves supplied with ample companionship 
of more recent growth. ‘The population of 
the town has rapidly increased in the last 
few years; it has been hard to build 
houses fast enough to accommodate the 
Seekers for homes where health- 


fulness and beauty are combined, find 
what they need here on the banks of the 
Charles, in the beautiful suburb of Boston 
seated by the river, near the very spot, 
as some maintain, where Leif Ericson, in 
the year 1000, founded his far-famed city 
of Norumbega. 
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RETROSPECT. 


By Charles Gordon Rogers. 


UST a plant or two I’ve got, 
. Each within its little pot, 
Girded by the garden-plot ; 
Some sweet perfumed things that grow 
Next each other in a row: 
More for heaven than for show ; 


Vines that clamber, twine and run 
Up the fence to meet the sun, 
Ere its journey is begun ; 


Morning glories, where the dew 
On their rims of purple hue 
Gleams like pearls of Arippu ; 


Pale forget-me-nots of blue : 
Sweet, like violets, modest, too, 
Reticent of human view ; 


Pansies yellow, white, and black, — 


Not a color do they lack ;— 
Like a rainbow’s earthly track ; 


Garden daisies, round and small, 
Growing next the garden wall 
Where the coolest shadows fall ; 


And a plant that in a year, 
If it live, will roses bear : — 
Guard it, heaven, and make it fair ! 


Last, a lily’s queenly head, 
Like a benediction spread, 
Crowns the centre of the bed. 


That is all; but they will raise 
Memories of other days, 


Fraught with self-reproach — not praise 


Of a village, still and sweet, 
With its single grass-grown street, — 
Type of perfect calm complete ; 


Where the cottages were set 
In a bank of violet; 
And the antlered great elms met ; 


Of a face I used to see, 
Peeping through the vines at me: 
Laurels of her purity. 
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And these flowers bring at will 
Visions of a churchyard still, 
’Neath the elms upon the hill; 


Of a stone grown old and gray 
In that churchyard far away ; — 
Teaching earth too must decay. 


And sad Conscience broods apart 
O’er a face that brings the smart 
Of a broken faith —— and heart ! 


HEN Mrs. Ludington 

unlocked her front 
door with the mas- 
sive key and entered 
her house, she step- 
ped backward fifty 
years, and into 
surroundings in perfect harmony with 
herself. She walked softly. across the 
narrow hall into her parlor. ‘The former 
impressiveness of this room, with its rich 
brocade curtains and choice ornaments, 
had been subdued by age. ‘The once 
severe aspect of the mahogany sofa was 
softened by a comfortable hollow made in 
its lap by generations of children. ‘The 
stern expression of the portraits on the 
wall gradually appeared more lenient as 
the years shadowed -their countenances. 
The distinguished-looking old clock in the 
corner alone remained unchanged, tick- 
ing evenly on its way as irrevocably as 
time itself. 

Mrs. Ludington carefully removed her 
gray silk bonnet and thread-lace veil, and 
laid her delicate mittens inside the crown. 
Then she stood for a moment breathing 
the aroma of rose-leaves, sweet-lavender, 
and lemon-verbena, which to her was the 
essence of home, She glanced around in 
proud and loving greeting, and then she 
ascended the staircase which curved up- 
ward to the rooms above. She went into 
her chamber and exchanged her street 
costume for one of spotless print; and 
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By Mary L. Adams. 


when she had tied on a shade hat, and 
encased her white hands in a pair of 
gloves, she went down into her garden. 

‘The outside of the house was as quaint 
as the inside, and retained its refinement 
and dignity regardless of the debasing 
influence of the apartment-houses tower- 
ing smartly on either side. Hollyhocks, 
descendants of those that had bloomed 
for years, leaned their graceful pink and 
crimson heads against the gray old house 
as their ancestors had done. <A whole 
colony of vines climbed the high brick 
wall that separated them from the world. 
Around the base of the wall were broad 
beds overflowing with flowers that inter- 
mingled their sweets above the partitions 
of box. 

Mrs. Ludington moved about eagerly, 
snipping away dead leaves, and propping 
burdened plants with an absorbing care 
that was a relief to her suppressed na- 
ture. Her heart was full of love for all her 
favorites, but her thoughts and eyes often 
wandered from them to the outside wall ; 
for it was beyond her heritage that her 
dearest possession stood. 

A beautiful horse-chestnut tree, straight, 
vigorous, and perfect, with a forest of 
leaves and fruit, was the object on which 
Mrs. Ludington’s lonely heart lavished its 
affection. Years ago it had been planted 
by her grandfather’s own hand, in his 
front yard. When a city grew up, and 
the land was taken for a road and the 
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family tree was left outside the gate, Mrs. 
Ludington was for a time inconsolable. 
When she recovered trom her indigna- 
tion, she was more than ever attached 
to the tree, and did her best to make it 
feel that it was still her own. 

The tree seemed to appreciate this de- 
votion; for year after year, as the once 
stately mansion grew old and gray, it 
stretched out its rugged branches and 
shielded it from wind and rain,.and also 
from the derisive glances of the vulgar 
occupants of the surrounding houses. 

The dwellers in the flats looked down 
at Mrs. Iudington from their superior 
heights, and talked about her. ‘They de- 
plored the fact that any one of apparently 
sound mind should scrape along in com- 
parative poverty, trying to keep up such 
an expensive place in the heart of the 
city; when, if she had raised her head 
above her flowers, she might have seen 
what could be done with the valuable 
land in her possession. ‘To prefer her 
shackly old house, with its faded fur- 
nishings and uneven floors, —a curiosity 
shop, without an electric bell, a bit of 
stained glass, or a pound of steam except 
what came from the tea-kettle, without 
even a gas-jet, — when she might have had 
all if she were inclined, was nothing short 
of insanity ; at least, she might have sold 
a lot from her garden and spent the 
profit in rebuilding her house. ‘These 
solicitous neighbors patched an addition 
on to one side of Mrs. Ludington’s dwell- 
ing, raised the roof, and inserted numerous 
stained-glass windows ; they could almost 
hear the whirr of the electric bell and the 
hiss of steam, when they decided that it 
would be better to clear away the whole 
heap of rubbish, that was such a blot on 
the neat, new street, and begin anew. 

“Why,” said they, leaning out of their 
plate-glass windows to look down at the 
worn shingles of Mrs. Ludington’s roof, 
where the shadows of horse-chestnut 
leaves danced in the sunlight, “‘ why,-she 
could build a six-flat apartment-house, as 
high and beautiful as any of these, with 
all modern conveniences! She could live 
on one floor and rent the others, and 
live in luxury ‘to the end of her days!’ ”’ 

Mrs. Ludington went placidly on with 
her gardening, ignorant of the resent- 


ment and schemes ot her neighbors, 
whose wise remarks passed over her head 
and were carried to the dwellers in the 
flats on the other side. She continued 
loving and cherishing her home and her 
tree, innocent of the plots that were 
harbored to wipe out the remnant of 
happiness left in her. 

As she stood at her pleasant work in 
the garden one morning, her old servant 
came out to her. ‘“ There’s a man in 
the parlor wants to see you, ma’am,”’ said 
she. 

Mrs. Ludington put out her hand. 
‘His card ?.”’ 

“Oh, he ain’t one of them kind. | 
was mistaking him for an agent, when | 
see. he had nothing to sell.” 

Mrs. Ludington went back to the 
house. She found a man in the parlor, 
with his hands in his pockets, breathing 
a tune to the accompaniment of jingling 
keys and silver as he looked. curiously 


about; a cable watch-chain with a huge 


seal was well displayed on his ample 
waistcoat. He turned and surveyed Mrs. 
Ludington as she entered, his curiosity 
slightly mixed with awe. 

**(;ood-day, madam,” said he. “I 
called on a little matter of business.”’ 

Mrs. Ludington moved -across the 
room. ‘Will you not sit down?” she 
asked courteously. 

He placed his stout person on the 
most fragile and precious chair in the 
room. Mrs. Ludington controlled her 
features, while he arranged himself com- 
fortably by tilting backwards before he 
began to speak. 

** I’ve been thinking,”’ said he, “ that — 
er —well, you see, the people about here 
have all been talking about it ; they think 
it’s a shame that an old lady like you 
should be living here like this, for the 
lack of a little well-meant advice. 
Scrapin’ along, I mean, from hand _ to 
mouth, when you might be living in lux- 
ury —and the whole neighborhood the 
better for it.” 

Mrs. Ludington looked coldly at him. 
think —I don’t understand what you 
mean,” she said. 

“‘Why,” responded the fellow glibly, 
‘just wipe out this whole business, — 
house, garden, everything!’’ He gave 
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‘*Mrs Ludington went placidly on with her gardening.” 


his arms a comprehensive swing as he 
said it.. ‘*Clear this tand off as clean as 
a whistle, and begin again. See?’’ 

Mrs. Ludington did not see; but she 
was too astonished to say so. Her face 
grew pale with apprehension, but her 
visitor did not notice it. His round eyes 
were fixed on the top of the next apart- 
ment-house for inspiration. But he 
turned and leaned forward confidentially 
on his elbow. 

“You see,” he said, ‘to speak the 
truth, this old house of yours is a blot on 
the street. It spoils the symmetry. It’s 
way off —the whole place is. It was all 
right when Newtown was country, but 
now when building’s a science, it ain’t in 

He paused and glanced toward Mrs.. 
Ludington for acquiescence; but her 


eyes were fixed on him uncomprehend- 
ingly — he was speaking a foreign tongue. 

‘What I’m driving at is this,’’ he went 
on. ‘I’m willing to buy the place of 
you for a good round sum, cash down. 
Then I'll. pull down the house, tear up 
the garden, and cut down that old chest- 
nut tree. That’s the worst thing about 
the place. ’Tain’t so bad to look at, but 
it’s a dirty thing, and full of those fight- 
ing sparrows. When it’s once down and 
the roots dug up, we can have a decent 
sidewalk. When it’s all cleared and 
graded,” he went on, with the look of one 
seeing visions, “I'll put up the most 
stunning apartment house on the street. 
You can take the money and buy a 
brand-new Queen-Anne house, or live in 
one of the flats. Gad! You don’t know 
what living is. All on one floor — no up 
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and down. Everything goes, I tell you! 
Telephone, electric bells, steam heat, 
elevator, plate-glass windows ! Then 
you’d see what looking out was_ like. 
You’d see all the passing. You could 
do your own work. You ought to hear 
my wife talk. Nothing could hire her to 
go to living the other way. I tell you 
what to do—you go over and see her, 
and she’ll tell you about it, and show you 
round. I tell you, you’ve no idea of it, 
living in this cot. You could sell off all 
your old stuff, too, and get new furniture.” 

He paused at last for some response ; 
but she made none. Her pale lips were 
tightly shut. She rose to her feet as he 
went on. 

“Think, too, Mis’ Ludington, what a 
public benefactor you’d be ; while now — 
well, you see for yourself that this place 
is — well, it’s a nuisance. [Ill take it 
all off your hands at a legitimate price, 
and cash down, remember. What do 
you say? I'll do my duty by you. What 
do you say?”’ 

He stood up and_ shook his trousers 
into place. Mrs. Ludington’s white face 
stood out against her old brocade curtain 
like a bas-relief. She opened and shut 
her lips once or twice; then her cheeks 
reddened. 

“Will I sell my home? Will [ sell my 
life? My own flesh and blood? every 
—every hallowed association? my house 
and tree? will I barter these for money, 
that an apartment-house may be built on 
the ashes? Sir, you insult me, in asking 
this, as I was never insulted before! ”’ 
She pulled the bell-cord for old Maria to 
usher him out of the door, and vanished. 

‘Well, I’ll be hanged,’ he muttered, 
looking back in some bewilderment as he 
turned down the street. ‘I will be 
hanged! Buy her old associations! Buy 
her flesh and blood! I don’t want ’em! 
Her flesh and blood! Gad, I guess she’s 
right about the house being her flesh and 
blood — she’s as hard as nails.” He 
swayed heavily forward and_ nearly fell 
down. He had stubbed his shiny boot 
against a root of the horse-chestnut tree. 
He looked up angrily. “Ill have that 
tree down yet,” he said aloud. ‘ ’Tain’t 
the first time it’s tripped me up — but it’ll 
be the last.”’ 


He adjusted his glossy beaver, and 
went on. Mrs. Ludington, from her 
chamber window, watched his departure 
with relief. She was shaken with excite- 
ment, and spasms of terror kept returning 
to her. When she felt caimer, she made 
a tour of inspection over the whole house. 
She examined her chambers, with their 
beautiful mahogany beds and dressing- 
tables. A horrible picture of a set bowl 
arose before her as she came to an ex- 
quisite toilet-set that had belonged to her 
mother. When she had been through all 
the rooms she felt better. 

‘‘ He could never have proposed such a 
thing if he had known how beautiful this 
old house is. I suppose he is too 
ignorant to understand. Poor man! |] 
don’t suppose he knows what an associa- 
tion is. One cannot have associations in 
apartment-houses, — I couldn’t myself.” 

She pulled the curtains to hide from 
her sight the upper stories of the next 
house, and sat down in a great “ courting 
chair,” long since bereft of its lovers, to 
think. The old clock ticked on in un- 
disturbed serenity. 

A few days later she was sitting by the 
window sewing, drawing her fine needle 
daintily in and out, making tiny stitches. 
As she paused to turn a hem, she glanced 
out, as she often did, to look at her tree. 
She dropped her cambric now with a 
startled exclamation, and arose to see 
better what was going on outside the 
wall. ‘Three or four burly Irishmen, with 
cords and pruning scissors and_ sharp 
saws, were standing in the shade of the 
tree looking up into its leafy depths and 
talking about it. Mrs. Ludington could 
not hear what they said, but the sight of 
those saws made her knees tremble. 
She stepped over her sewing where it 
had fallen, and almost ran out into the 
street. ‘lhe men turned as she came to 
them, and stared in good-natured wonder 
at the frail figure and the terror-stricken 
face. 

“What are you going to do?’”’ she 
cried. “Not trim it! They took off 
some limbs a few years ago, and it only 
injured it. _ Surely, it doesn’t need any 
more trimming!” She looked from one 
to another, her brown eyes searching 
their faces. 
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‘Shure, it’s trimmin’ it to the ground 
we're after,’ said one with a rough laugh. 

Mrs. Ludington reached out her hands 
for support. She clung to the brass gate- 
knocker, and stared at them in a daze. 
Then, trying to lift her voice above the 
ringing in her ears, she. said faintly, 
“What — what did you say?” 

‘We're after takin’ the tree away.” 


“You're going—to—cut—” 
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You can wait a little, surely. Don’t 
touch a branch till I come. I'll run all 
the way. I wish to ask him — to beg him 
to spare my dear tree. Come, —come 
into my garden,’’ she added _ fever- 
ishly. ‘*Do you like flowers? Pick all 
you want, and carry them home to your 
children and your wives. ‘They’re beauti- 
ful flowers. Sit down and rest while I 
go. My servant shall make you some 


‘‘He arranged himself comfortably by tilting backwards before he began.” 


shivered and shrank at the word, “ Z 
cut down my tree?”’ 

The men were startled as they looked 
at her face and heard her speak. 

“Thim’s the orders, mum,” explained 
one of the four. ‘We has to do as we’re 
told. The tree’s a nuisance. Folks 
keeps complainin’ of stumblin’ over it.” 

Mrs. Ludington straightened herself 
up. -‘*Who told you to?’’ she cried. 

boss, mum.” 

““Who’s the boss ?”’ 

city-forester.”’ 

“ And tell me, — tell me, — who is the 
city-forester?’”’ 

“Mr. Ingram, mum, — 2 State Street.” 

“T will go to him! I will go at once. 
And you,— you wait till I get back. 


-stolid amazement. 


lemonade or ginger water. Do you like 
ginger water and: cookies? My _ boys 
used to like them, —they’re dead now. 
And now my tree! Oh! come in quickly 
—and I will go.” 

The men looked at one another in 
Then they followed 
her through the gate and tramped heavily 
where her light feet led the way to the 
back door. Maria looked up horrified, 
but she was appeased by Mrs. — 
ton’s words. 

** Maria, will you give these men some 
refreshment? ‘They’ve—they’ve been 
very forbearing and it’s a warm day: 
Ginger water or lemonade, and some — 
some — and Maria, bring some chairs for 
them and pick them some flowers. Let 
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them have what they like.’”’ She looked 
at Maria’s cross-grained face appealingly. 
‘Be gentle to them, Maria,’ she con- 
cluded. Then she went away, leaving 
the men grinning. 

“Be gintle wid us, Maria,” said the 
head man, winking his eye at the thin, 
old woman. . 

Mrs. Ludington went swiftly to her 
room. She was shocked to see her own 
white face, and she hid it m her big gray 
bonnet and veil. She snatched up her 
mittens and hurried away, covering her 
hands as she went, a breach of etiquette 
she was seldom guilty of. She half ran 
all the way to State Street, and at No. 2 
she entered, with a knock. ‘The city- 
forester was at his desk. 

‘The —the city-forester?”’ she _fal- 
tered. —‘“ Mr. Ingram?” He looked up 
and nodded; and noticing the evident 
breeding of Mrs. Ludington, he rose and 
bowed. She threw back her veil. 

very much agitated. 
Pray pardon me,” she stammered. 

He offered her a chair, and she sank 
into it; but in a moment she was stand- 
ing again. 

‘“‘T came to — to —”’ she stopped and 
laughed sobbingly. It will seem strange 
—what I have come for; but when I 
have told you all, perhaps you will un- 
derstand. I am Mrs. Ludington of King 
Street. This morning, four of your men 
came to my house to take away what is 
most precious to me. ‘They came — 
they came to cut down my family tree!” 
Two tears rolled down Mrs. Ludington’s 
wan face and dropped unheeded on her 
bonnet strings. The city-forester stared. 

“Family tree? Well, that’s the first 
time I ever heard of that genealogical 
article growing right before one’s house,” 
he murmured. | 

“T)Jon’t joke! oh, don’t joke! If 
you only knew, —if you'll let me tell. 
I’ll only take a minute —and it’s every- 


thing to me. When my grandfather was 


a young man and this city was a country 
town, he planted that tree with his own 
hand. It was on his betrothal day; and 
his bride watered it and watched it grow. 
It got big and beautiful, and all their 
children loved it, and gathered the nuts. 
My father’s children did, too. All of us 


grew up init. Qh, it’s the most beauti- 
ful tree to play in! We swung on the 
branches, and played house in them. 
We made believe we were birds, and 
built nests there with the real birds, 
Then our family separated. My beauti- 
ful young sister died,—and my father 
and mother both. ‘Then I was married ; — 
and my young husband and I loved that 
tree. Our children lived in it, and when 
they died or went away one after another 
—and my husband was taken — I] felt as 
if the tree were the one living thing left 
that bound me to them; it had held us 
all in its arms.”’ 

Mrs. Ludington paused. Presently she 
looked up, with wet eyes. ‘I never told 
this before but I had to now. It seems 
as if it would kill me to have my tree 
taken. It may be silly, but it’s too late 
to change. When I began to recover 
from my sorrow, I used to sit out in the 
shade of the tree. It rested me some- 
how and. gave me faith and hope. I 
could hear their voices in the _ leaves, 
and ever since it has helped me. Oh, 
sir, you whose business it is to study 
nature —can’t you understand what a 
tree can be? It shields me from the 
wind and rain, and it hides me from the 
eyes of the world. Did you ever see it, 
sir? It’s such a beautiful tree! From 
my upper windows it’s like a wood. I 
can see leaves and branches and nothing 
beyond. I look into them, and dream, 
—and feel as if I were away with my 
dear ones in a great forest. The wind 
in the leaves sings me to sleep. I often 
get up at night to look out at the tree in 
the moonlight. The leaves are beautiful 
in the rain. It seems as if I saw miles 
and miles of dripping green. I—I call 
it, sir, — my sylvan view. When the sun 
comes out and shines on the glittering 
drops after the rain, nothing could be 
more beautiful. When it’s hot in the 
summer I open the windows and _ lean 
out into the boughs and breathe the 
sweet air. Surely, you know, sir, the 
delicious odor the leaves of a tree exhale. 
Indeed, I never feel the need of a change 
of air in summer. There’s the sound of 
the sea in the whispering leaves. [am 
away from the heat, and the dusty town, — 
I do not feel it. In the spring the birds 
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build and sing there. They wake me 
every morning at four o’clock! It is 
very beautiful! And when the_horse- 
chestnuts are ripe, and the -boys come to 
gather them, it’s like my childhood and 
the childhood of my boys over again.”’ 

She became silent, almost starting to 
hear her own voice, and to realize how 
she wasrunningon. ‘The forester, amazed 
in the first place at so unusual a torrent 
of feeling, looked in her face as she 
finished with a really moved expression. 
Suddenly she started up again, with a 
look almost of terror. 


‘But to have it taken from me, — can 


you understand what that would be? ‘To 
be exposed to the whole world, — to 
have it taken away, because one or two 
heedless -people stumble over its roots! 
Surely — surely — it need not be done. 
Is there no law to prevent it? Can’t the 
people use the other side of the street? 
] thought my heart would break when it 
was left outside our gate, but my husband 
consoled me. Now I have no one, and 
it seems as if I could not bear it. I sup- 
pose I can ; but — I would rather not — I 
would rather not.’’ She bowed her head 
in dumb sorrow and turned from the 
forester’s kind eyes. 

‘“Madam,” said he, ‘‘when people 
complain as they do about your tree, we 
have to satisfy them. Perhaps we can in 
some other way. I will do my best. In 
the mean while, it shall not be touched, — 
rest assured it shall not be touched; and 
if anything comes up again, I'll, let you 
know, and we can talk it over!”’ 

‘‘ May I go home and tell your men to 
go away without taking off a leaf?”’ Her 
face was flushed with delight. 

Yes, if they're still there !-” 

“Oh, they are! I told them to wait. 
My servant is giving them lemonade and 
flowers — and cookies. I thought they’d 
like them.” ‘The forester smiled. 

*‘T must go at once to tell them. I 
can never, never thank you enough, sir, 
for what you have done!” 

When she reached home the men were 
lounging about the yard, glad of a respite 
from the heat of the day. 

Mrs. Ludington called to them the 
moment she was inside the yard. 

“Oh, it’s all right! It’s all right! 


He says you aren’t to touch it—not a 
leaf. - And I’m so much obliged I can’t 
tell you how much, for being so kind. 1 
hope you’ve had some drink —and the 
flowers. Why, you haven’t one!” 

_ She hurried about the garden, and 
then thrust a bunch of her rarest blossoms 
into the grimy hand of each grinning 
Irishman. 

“And wouldn’t you like to come into 
the house and see how nice the tree 
makes even the inside?” -she asked. 
The men tramped after her, past the dis- 
dainful Maria, into the parlor where they 
looked about, ill at ease. “She pointed 
out the advantages of the tree and showed 
them some of her treasures, while the 
shadows of the leaves danced tremulously 
on the polished floor. She was excitedly 
happy when she ushered them out of the 
front door and returned to her room 
alone. She scarcely felt any fatigue, but 
she showed it presently by fainting away. 

The next day she was still nervous, and 
kept jumping up to run and look at the 
tree. Once she heard the rasp of a saw, 
and the sound chilled her through. She 
flew down the stairs and out into the 
street. ‘The butcher stood by his cart 
cutting the meat for her. | 

“Oh, please, please don’t saw that 
bone. Give me something that hasn’t a 
bone,” she cried. ‘It makes me shiver. 
I thought some one was cutting my tree.” 

She returned to the house, and the 
butcher had to get his explanation from 
Maria. For a week Mrs. Ludington 
suffered from the shock she had expe- 
rienced. When she felt safe about her 
tree once more, she decided to-go out of 
town for a few days. 

““T will go to visit my niece,”’ she said 
to Maria. ‘‘She has been urging me to 
come —and now Iwill. You can stay 
with your sister, and I’ll get old John to 
look after the housé and water the flow- 
ers. I feel all keyed up, and a week at 
the seashore will do me good.”’ 

In a day or two her preparations were 
made, and she went away in a cab, her 
old-fashioned bonnet looking antique 
enough, as she leaned out of the window 
to say the last word to Maria. Her 
sweet face was like another flower as she 
bent over her bouquet. 
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“Tell John to be very careful — men 
are so careless! He must take great 
pains with the tree — and water the gar- 
den, remember, after the sun gets away.”’ 

‘Two days before her week was out, the 
women in the tall apartment-house might 
have seen her walking up the street to- 
ward home. Her face was excited and 
happy as she came nearer the house. 

“JT just couldn’t stand it any longer. 
I wouldn’t have believed I was so at- 
tached to the old place,” she thought. 
“T hope niece Anna understood. I felt 
I must get back, and before Maria too. 
I’ll enjoy it all to myself. What a blessed 
thing getting home is! If it’s selfish 
feeling so, I can’t help it. I’ll make a 
cup of tea, and have a good long evening.” 

She turned a corner. sharply. In 
another instant she would be in sight of 
the dear house and the family tree. 

That moment the color left her cheeks. 
But her pace did not lessen. She hur- 
ried on till she reached the gate. ‘The 
family tree was gone ! 

A numb feeling came over her. The 
poor old house, with its battered, shape- 
less roof and paintless sides, cowered 
pitifully in the sunlight, unshielded from 
the indifferent gaze of the neighbors. 
It’s dignity was gone, and it shrank be- 
hind the wall, vainly trying to hide. 
Mrs. Ludington stretched out her arms 
toward it in an agony of sympathy. 
Then she drew herself up proudly and 
entered her home. 

“They shall not see! they shall not 
know what they have made me suffer! ” 

She locked the door behind her, and 
stumbled* to her parlor. She _ steadied 
herself by a chair. Everything in the 
room stood out shabbily. ‘The last rem- 
nant of elegance and grandeur had de- 
parted. As she turned back to the hall 
to go upstairs she saw a note that had 
been slipped under the outer door. It 
was from the city forester. She glanced 


at the signature and crushed the paper 
in her cold hand. When she felt the 
faintness coming on again she drank a 
swallow of the Madeira wine. “JI will 
not give in,’ she said between her teeth. 
“They shall not triumph over me! But 
I cannot stay here now, —not now — 
not yet,’’ she moaned. ‘ My tree, — oh, 
my tree—my beautiful tree! I will go 
back to Anna; and when I come again, 
perhaps I can stand it. I will get away 
before Maria comes. I cannot see — 
any one — now.” 

‘There needed few preparations for the 
return journey. At the last she pulled 
down all the window shades. 

“‘’Thev shall not see the bereavement 
of my poor, old house. When [I return, 
all will be as before except — except the 
last of my family has gone.” 

She wept uncontrollably for a few mo- 
ments. ‘Then she veiled her face, shoul- 
dered the new burden, and went away. 
But at the corner of the street she turned 
and retraced her steps. Once more she 
entered the house and locked the door. 
This time she removed her bonnet and 
shawl. 

“T cannot leave my home to _ bear 
other people’s scorn,’”’ that was what she 
thought. “I must stand by. I must 
bear this sorrow at its very grave. It 
would be weak to go. ‘They would laugh. 
Oh;” she cried, *I-.can hear them! 
When they know I stand firm, they 
may feel sorry. Nothing,— not a leaf 
left and my robins homeless. Oh, how 
cruel people are who think they know 
better than you do what you need. I 
must stay. Perhaps the birds will need 
my care. I shall never go away again.” 

So she took up her life again. She 
spent many hours training vines and 
flowers to grow over-the windows. In 
time, shadows of leaves once more danced 


upon the floor. ‘The apartment-house is 


still unbuilt. 
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IN A SUMMER GONE BY. a 


Ly Minna Irving. 


That a youth of the patriot army once wore ; 
And a broken old spinning-wheel under it stands, 
That once whirled ’neath a patriot maiden’s fair hands. 
The sword has grown dull with the wear of the years, 
And a cobweb alone on the spindle appears ; 
But the blade it was blue and the wheel it was spry, 
When Washington fought in a summer gone by. 


[tha a: a rusty old sword hanging up by the door, 


Sweet Betty sat turning the wheel in the sun, 

In a sad-colored gown, as demure as a nun, 

When Hiram came in at the white wicket-gate 

By the lavender-bed, to discover his fate. 

She looked at the sky and she blushed rosy red, 
And she stooped for a sprig from the lavender-bed ; 
For she knew very well by the light in his eye, 
Young Hiram came wooing that summer gone by. 


He spoke of the cot in the woodland’s embrace, 

With windows that waited to frame her sweet face 

In a temple of roses, and where to the end 

Their lives and their pleasures would peacefully blend. 

But swiftly she turned with her cheeks ina flame: — . 
_“ Why speak ye of peace or of pleasure, — for shame ! 

While others go forth for our country to die !”’ 

Said the patriot maid in that summer gone by. 


‘‘ There is bloodshed and famine abroad in the land ; 

Go get you a sword and a troop to command. 

"Tis a year since the Congress proclaimed we were free ; 
Go fight for the rose-girdled cottage and me!”’ 

He went, with a sob swelling up in his throat, 

And the lavender-sprig she had dropped in his coat ; 
And she watched him from sight with a smile and a sigh, 
’Mid the roses and pinks of the summer gone by. 


No message, no letter, and deep lay the snow. 

‘It will come though,” she said, ‘‘ when the crocuses blow.’ 
No letter, no message, and sunshine and rains 

Had summoned the roses to hedges and lanes, 

She sat at her wheel with the tears dropping down, 

And a lavender-sprig in the breast of her gown, 

When they told her how bravely a soldier could die, 

And brought her his sword, in a summer gone by. 


And laid her pale lips in a kiss to the blade: | 
gave thee my dearest, my country !”’ she said, 
‘“And I die for his sake!”’ and she suddenly pressed 
The bloodthirsty blade to her beautiful breast. 

Green lieth her grave on the hillside afar ; 

Above it each night hangs a luminous star ; 

And the lavender grew in the garden-bed nigh, 

As it grew in the dew of a summer gone by. 
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A BOOK was published in London twenty years 
ago which, although recognized at once as a 
work of unusual interest and power, making its 
way quickly even to a place in the famous Tauch- 
nitz Collection, did not attract half the atten- 
tion, either in England or America, which it 
would seem to one taking it up and reading it in 
this year, 1892, it should have attracted. This 
book was called “The True History of Joshua 
Davidson.”’ It was published anonymously, but it 
was soon known that its author was Mrs. Lynn Lin- 
ton. It was widely read, it was talked about nota 
little, it drew out many kindly and many harsh re- 
views, it passed within a year to a second edition 
and a third, and doubtless many editions have been 
called for since. And yet the book is unknown 
to the great masses of our people, almost un- 
known, we have found, to most of our thoughtful 
and reading people. The reason is that it was 
published twenty years too soon. The author 
was twenty years ahead of her time and of the 
reading public. To-day nothing commands so 
large a reading as that which in some human, 
fresh, or unusual way brings before the minds of 
people the man Jesus Christ. In how many book- 
cases in the prim parlors of country houses, or 
beside the wax flowers on the table, may still be 
found “The Prince of the House of David,” that 
staid and proper forerunner of a great class of 
books touching the life of Christ in a different 
dialect from that of Matthew, Mark, and Luke. 
How great has been the popularity of Farrar’s 
rhetorical “ Life of Christ,’ with its graphic 
pictures of the time and people and places with 
which Christ had to do. What Farrar’s book has 
been among biographies, General Wallace’s “ Ben 
Hur” has been among novels. ‘The phenome- 
nal success of this book is the most conspicuous 
illustration of the interestiof which we speak. All 
sorts and conditions of men have itched or hungered 
for some closer, bolder, less conventional revelation 
of the man Jesus Christ, and have gladly yielded 
themselves to the romancer or the antiquarian 
while he did what he could. Some have patiently 
gone through the pages of Mrs. Ward’s ‘Come 
Forth,” with morbid interest, to find Christ there 
helping lovers out of hard scrapes by convenient 
miracles, 

Now * The History of Joshua Davidson” is a 
book as vastly more significant and important 
than “ Ben Hur” as that is more important than 
“Come Forth” or than the last Sunday School 
lesson book. The books of which we. have 
spoken, whatever the merits of any of them, are 
all burdened by what Emerson called, in speak- 
ing of Swedenborg, “the scurf of Hebrew an- 
tiquity.” They are all concerned chiefly and 
most anxiously with externals, with accessories 
and antiquarianism, with studious and curious de- 
tail, and not with the demonstration of the spirit 
and. of power. Jesus Christ as a historical figure 
is introduced, in more or less unreality; but of 
the real Christ spirit, which conquers the world, 
the same yesterday, to-day, and forever, inde- 


pendent of all peculiarities and accidents. of 
Thebes, Jerusalem, or Boston, there is almost no 
suspicion. There is no courage in such books, 
no call, no impulse, nothing heroic or prophetic, 
nothing to make New York and London Christ- 
like, — which is the real Christly function. — Reli- 
giously speaking, they are only superficially true. 
* The Citizen Christ” of the recent English essay 
is not in them—much less the “Christ the 
Spirit” of the neglected American book. ; 

“The History of Joshua Davidson” is the 
exact antithesis of all these books. It asks noth- 
ing whatever about the historical, nothing about 
how Jesus Christ looked and talked and acted 
beside the Lake of Galilee or in the city of Jeru- 
salem, nineteen hundred years ago. It asks how 
aman like Jesus Christ would look and talk and 
act if he were born into this nineteenth century 
and the social conditions of the life which we 
know and of which we are ourselves a_ part. 
The name “ Joshua Davidson” is, as the reader 
will at once observe, simply the modern equiva- 
lent of “ Jesus, son of David”; and the. story 
simply traces the life of this son of a village car- 
penter from its beginnings in a little hamlet in 
Cornwall, through its strivings and sufferings by 
and by in the great world of London, to its trag- 
ical end in a popular tumult, when the young 
reformer’s sympathy and efforts for the poor and 
downtrodden, and his denunciation of the scribes 
and Pharisees and lawyers of 1870, with whom 
he had to deal, provoked antagonism and stirred 
up bad blood. : 

Mrs. Linton’s experiment was a bold one. 
There was danger of irreverence, and there was 
danger of bloodlessness and _ unreality, — danger 
especially of a domineering programism keeping 
the writer self-conscious and cross-eyed everywhere 
and making her book a tiresome allegory. ‘These 
dangers were avoided with rare discrimination. 
They were avoided because the writer was con- 
trolled by a purpose so strong and single and 
simple. An allegory her book is, an allegory 
looking backward, one of the most ingenious and 
consistent allegories in the world. But it is nota 


tiresome and obtrusive allegory. The parallel-_ 


isms and ulterior motives are kept so well below 
the surface, the whole story is so natural and 
modern and self-sufficient, that a hundred readers 
have never suspected anything parabolical in it, 
or that the name or the man, Joshua Davidson, 
had any secondary or ulterior significance. It is 
only when we think of the spirit of that old life 
of the gospel and this new life of the story that 
we say: Here, in the Cornish village and in 
London, are Nazareth and Jerusalem; here is 
Christ with the doctors in the temple; here are 
the humble disciples — it is Joshua’s friend John 
who tells the story, —here is Mary Magdalene, 
here are the publicans and sinners, here are the 
scribes and Pharisees, here is Caiaphus, here is 
Calvary, here is a gospel getting born out of it all. 

The gospel is precisely that, we believe, which 


Jesus the son of David would speak to London — 
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and. to Boston, did he come to them to-day, in- 
stead. of to Capernaum and Jerusalem nineteen 
hundred years agu.§ He would surely find him- 
self in the same conflict with the pietisms and 
politics and indulgence and inhumanity. of this 
time in which he found himself with those of 
that. It may be doubted whether any bishop on 
earth would. ordain him to preach the gospel; 
whether, even, he would be taken into any ortho- 
dox church, as a member in good and regular 
standing. He would not dream of any genetic 
connection between what he might see and hear 
in a hundred Christian. churches of a Sunday 
morning, and those talks of his to the multitudes 
or to the two or three on the Mount or by the 
river. Ele could not dream how it had come 
about that Christians understood him to mean by 
“the Sabbath being made for man and not man 
for the Sabbath,” that their great collections. of 
books and pictures should be locked up from the 
poor on Sundays, that the great industrial exhibi- 
tion at Chicago in this coming year of grace 
should be locked up from the working people on 
that one free day. He could not understand 
David B. Hill of Albany, N. Y., and how his pro- 
ceedings. there on Washington’s Birthday did not 
much trouble a great party casting half of the 
votes in this Christian republic, and sure .to cast 
them for this man without much murmuring, but 
instead with much clashing of loud cymbals and 
with a joyful noise, if so decreed by a convention 
in some “wigwam” by and by, properly opened 
with prayer by some Christian clergyman. He 
would think strangely of the aristocracy of this 
same Christian republic, the “ best people,” the 
people listed and tailored and fed and matched 
and married by the Ward Me.Allisters of the me- 
tropolis and the little McAllisters of the micropolis. 
He would think strangely of the prominence and 
parade and power of these people in the churches 
called by his meek and lowly name. He would 
note how the rich grind the face of the poor, and 
buill churches, and endow hospitals and public 
libraries and universities out of the profits, and 
win the name of Christian philanthropists. If he 
found Christian. ministers rebuking all these 
things in too plain speech, he would. tind church- 
warlens and deacons conspiring to freeze them 
out of their pulpits. And finding all these things, 
who can doubt that he would talk to United 
States Christians just as he talked to Jerusalem 
Jews, and that he would stir up antagonism and 
bal blood by it now, just as he did then? 

Mrs. Linton showed her true grasp of the 
situation: by making the problem of poverty the 
great. problem «with which this young Eng- 
lish: Jesus grappled, and in grappling with which 
he found his Calvary. For that problem, the 
problem of social tmequality, of the tyranny 
ofthe rich and the slavery of the poor, is the 
problem of our time, the problem which we 
must somehow solve or be devoured. It is in 
dealing with this problem that the Garrisons and 
Phillipses of this time must expect to meet their 
“mob of gentlemen”; in connection with this 
that the Christ-men of this time must come 
against their Chief Priests and Pontius Pilates. 
We-are coming to see that Jesus of Nazareth 
himself was far more a social reformer, far less ex- 
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clusively a theological person, than it has been 
the fashion to view him. We also see that the 
Christ-men of the time in which we stand must 
be far more social and political reformers than 
the Christ-men of the past. It is Mrs. Linton’s 
great merit that she saw this so clearly and con- 
ceived her book so firmly on the lines of this 
insight. It is because these twenty years have 
been so busy in making this thing clear to all 
the world, that had her book appeared first. in 
the year 1892, it would have found a_ public 
twenty times as large as that which it did find in 
1872. 

~The book was written immediately after the 
rise and fall of the Commune in Paris, in 1871. 
Joshua Davidson, in. the story, goes to Paris, and 
enters into relations with Delescluze and other 
leading men of the Commune, sympathizing with 
their aims, however much he disapproved of their 
methods. This is one of the things brought 
against him on his return to England, and it helps 
on his ruin. Whatever one’s opinion of the Com- 
mune, the incident at first certainly affects the 
reader unpleasantly, as something melodramatic 
and sensational, not of a piece with the simplicity 
Which -else rules throughout the work. It may 
still be doubted. whether, on this esthetic ground 
alone, the incident had not better have been 
omitted and its place supplied. by the story. of 
some strike at the London docks. . But whatever 
may be said of the westhetics of the matter, the 
moral lesson. of the chapter is one of great mo- 
ment. It is the lesson of internationalism, the 
lesson that the sympathies and efforts of the Sons 
of David in this riper time can know no barriers 
nor boundaries, no geography nor race. That 
desson, Jesus at the beginning did not adequately 
teach. is spirit prophesied it and throbbed to- 
ward it, for his spirit was entirely excellent. But 
he did not deal with the problem intellectually as 
broadly as the better Stoics. The words put into 
his mouth by one of the evangelists, “I am not 
sent but unto the lost sheep of the house of 
Israel,” are words which he may well have 
spoken. That he was more than a reformer of. 
his own people, that the world was his. parish, 
that his gospel was cosmopolite, was a_ thing 
which, if ,he emphasized at all, he emphasized 
so little that it made no impression upon his 
disciples; when presently Paul so interpreted 
and expanded the new . gospel, it was to 
encounter their jealousy and plunge them into 
strife. Internationalism came only with “the 
evolution of Christianity,” of which we now 
hear; and the evolution is still very incomplete. 
Our tariff laws and, worse, our tariff speeches are 
quite enough to show, did not more important 
things show it more sadly, that we do not look on 
the Russian or Chinaman or Chilian or English- 
man as our brother. It is the poet, not the 
politician, who sees that “In the gain or loss of 
one race all the rest have equal claim.” This 
is the thing that somehow or other we have 
all got to see hefore we can hope for Kant’s 
“Eternal Peace,”’ or hope to see this world a 
Christian or a decent world. It is the thing 
peculiarly prescribed to our time to see. This 
problem of the brotherhood of nations and the 
problem of the poor man were the two great prob- 
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lems of Mrs. Linton’s Jesus Davidson. America 
surely has not lacked the gospel which his life en- 
forced in dealing with both problems. ‘The State 
must consider that poor man, and all voices must 
speak for him,” was the message to us through 
our own Emerson; and our own Lowell sang: 


** Where’er a single slave doth pine, 
Where’er one man may help another, — 
Thank God for such a birthright, brother, — 
That spot of earth is thine and mine! 
There is the true man’s birthplace grand, 
His is a world-wide fatherland!” 


We could wish that the lessons might be en- 
forced anew for many American readers by this 
gospel according to Mrs. Linton, which was al- 
lowed too soon to get covered with dust in the 
libraries. It is important to have the life and 
words and purpose of Christ in the world shaken 
sometimes, rudely it may be, out of the unreality 
and inefficiency to which sleepy reverence and 
moral flabbiness have condemned them; and to 
ask ourselves plainly what they mean when 
translated into to-day’s vernacular and _ to-day’s 
life and duty. Paul Veronese, painting his 
New Testament pictures in Venice, set. the mar- 
riage at Cana of Galilee and the other  gos- 
pel festivities in Venetian palaces, with doges 
and magnificent Venetian dames in their fine 
trappings as the guests surrounding the simple 
Nazarene; and he defended the anachronism on 
the ground that Christ’s life was not simply for 
Cana and Jerusalem, but for all places and all 
times, and he would set it as best he could in his 
own time. Still more boldly has this English 
story set the Christ lifein our midst. The man 
who does not like it because it cuts his sin too 
sharply may seek to nick its edge by petty criti- 
cism of details — but it is not safe to do it. It is 
well for all of us to learn its lesson. It is well 
for all of us to take to heart that it is not chiefly 
by looking behind us, but by looking around us 
and before us, that we shall find the Christ of God. 

WHEN Cardinal Manning lay dead in England, 
the young prince, the Duke of Clarence, lay dead 
there also.. Those two deaths and those two fune- 
rals —of the young prince and the old car- 
dinal— coming together thus, suggested many 
impressive comparisons, and many such were 
made. One of our own newspaper correspon- 
dents was present both at the funeral at Wind- 
sor on Wednesday and the funeral in London on 
Thursday; and we have read few more touching 
words than those which picture: the sorrow of 
the London poor as the old cardinal was borne 
through their midst to his grave. The picture is 
a fitting accompaniment to the memorial lines on 
a preceding page. After painting the solemnities 
at Windsor, the writer says: 


“But the simplicity of the whole proceeding was its 
most impressive feature, considering that royalty was the 
mourner. In the father, mother, brother, sisters, and 
sweetheart, the spectators were the most interested that 
day. It was something to have seen this royal group bow- 
ing before the Conqueror who has no more respect for mon- 
archs than for ordinary folk. It was a purely human 
sorrow that we gazed upon. 

Thursday’s - Spectacle,” he continues, was altogether 
different, not only because it was vastly more impressive, 
but because it was the expression of a deeper feeling. The 
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Paes prince was mourned for by his family and his sweet. 
veart. The nation felt no sense of loss; but it did feel keen 
sympathy for those who mourned. The old cardina!’s 
death meant a real loss to the nation.” 


He proceeds to describe the impressive’ cere- 
mony, in the Oratory at South Kensington, the 
largest Roman Catholic Church in London, with 
the hundreds of priests and the thousands of 
kneeling people. But the really memorable scene 
was that which followed: 


‘The supreme moment came when the great procession 
of priests, led by the priestly choir, and each man bearing 
a lighted taper, marched slowly down the long aisle, while 
at the end the cardinal in his coffin was borne aloft past the 
kneeling people. Into the street went this solemn pageant 
and there, in the open day, now slowly clearing, was a 
spectacle no less: remarkable than the one that ad pre- 
ceeded it within the Oratory. It seemed as if all London 
had turned out to see the honored. remains of the great 
Englishman taken to the grave. ‘The streets were packed 
with people. ‘The very houses overflowed with them. Out 
of every window they hung. They stood on the roofs, on 
the porches of doors, on omnibuses, on cabs, on carts, on 
fences and walls, on anything that would give a vantage 
point. Huge ribbons of humanity stretched along the 
pavements from the Oratory to the cemetery, a good four 
miles. But more remarkable than the size of this assem- 
blage was its character and its silence. It was not a holi- 
day crowd that had come for curiosity’s sake. Its manner 
was too serious for curiosity. And in the streets it was a 
poor man’s crowd; not only poor men, but rough-looking 
men. The East End seemed to have turned into the West 
en masse. Folk of finer manner and attire st6od back or 
filled the windows and the doorways. When the open 
hearse passed, with the coffin in full view, the East End 
hats were the first to be doffed, and 1 think no man in al! 
that throng had ever seen them doffed before. © That was 
what touched one most —the loyalty of the poor, the un- 
fortunate, the rough. You-cannot understand the look or 
material of a London crowd like that until you have seen 
it. It is not prepossessing to look upon. Asa rule, one 
prefers to get away from it, for reasons which a stranger 
soom learns. But on Thursday that vast crowd turned out 
to do honor to the memory of the man who had made the 


‘cause of the poor his own. It was not the Roman prelate 


that they particularly cared for—the majority of those 
among them who could claim -any religion at all were not 
Catholics—the great majority of the crowd had prob- 
ably no religious bias of any kind. Yet, whatever their 
leanings, Catholic, Protestant, Jew, or Atheist, there was 
one feeling among them all— honor for the great dead, 
sorrow for his departure from earth. They felt they had 
lost a friend. If ever 1 saw a reverent crowd, a crowd that 
really felt a sense of sorrow, a sense of loss that to each 
man meant something, though he might be unable to ex- 
plain it clearly, it was the crowd that followed Cardinal 
Manning to the grave.” 

we 

Mr. ANDREW LANG, who manages sooner or 
later to write something worth reading about 
almost everything, has just now been writing 
upon “How to Fail in Literature,” in a strain 
which is at least interesting to the guild of editors, 
to which. guild, by virtue of. his long connection 
with the London Vews, Mr. Lang may be said to 
belong. He has not only been writing about it 
—he has been lecturing about it; and this ap- 
pearance upon the platform —an unusual thing, 
we opine, for Mr. Andrew Lang—4is made the 
occasion of a letter from the London correspon- 
dent of one of our newspapers, from which we 
glean a few of the entertaining passages of the 
lecture. 

‘If you wish to fail in literature,” is the first 
principle laid down by Mr. Lang in his lecture, 
“you must begin early and neglect your educa- 
tion. You must not read; you must not observe 
life nor character. When you come to write,” he 
continues, “you must write illegibly: this is a help 
to failure that is often overlooked. Few need to 
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be warned against having their manuscripts type- 
written; this, however, descending to matters of 
homely detail, must be scrupulously avoided by 
any one who has‘set his heart upon failure. No 
knowledge comes amiss to the man of letters; 
therefore, the would-be failure should sedulously 
abstain from reading Shakespeare, Bacon, Hooker, 
Gibbon, and other English and foreign classics. 
To every eighty words he should apply some 
sixty-tive adjectives; he should be reckless as to 
grammar, and he should place his adverbs be- 
tween the ‘to’ and the verb of the infinitive He 
should be careful always to use ‘such’ as a 
pronoun. He cannot be too obscure, too un- 
natural, too involved, or too commonplace. He 
cannot know too little of his subject.” 

Having talked of “style,” Mr. Lang turns to 
matter.’”’ He-says that the man who would fail 
must have nothing in the world to say. He must 
not carry a note-book about with him, or notice 
the peculiarities of the persons he meets. To do 
this would be to obtain ideas, and ideas are not 
‘wanted. He who would fail in literature should 
begin by writing verses of a character suited to 
his purpose. Mr. Lang gives a few “ specimens” 
of verse which the young poet bent on failure will 
produce. He exhibits first ‘the consumptive 
manner ”’: 

ONLY. 

Only a spark of the ember, 
Only a leaf on the tree, 


Only the days we remember, 
Only the days without thee. 


** Only the flowers that thou worest, 
Only the book that we read, 
Only that night in the forest, 
Only a dream of the dead. 


** Only the troth that was broken, 
Only the heart that was lonely, 
Only the sign and the token 
The sigh on the saying of only.” 


“Tt is difficult,” says Mr. Lang, “to place the 
following little poem in any category, therefore I 
have entitled it ‘ No Name.’ ”’ 


** In the slumber of the winter, in the secret of the snow, 
What is the voice that is crying out of the long ago? 
When the accents of the children are hushed upon the 

stairs, 
When the poor forgets his troubles and the rich forgets 


his cares. 


Or, if you wish to be satirical, he says, you may 
say: 
. **—-and the rich forgets his shares. 
What is the silent whisper that echoes in the room. 
When the days are full of darkness and the night is hushed 
in gloom? 
"Tis the voice of the departed who will never come again, 
Who have left the weary tumult and the struggle and the 
pain.” 


Or you may write: 
**— and the agony of men. 
And my heart makes heavy answer to the voice that comes 


no more, 

To the whisper that is welling from a far-off golden shore.” 
Then there is the “‘ Grosvenor Gallery ”’ style: 

‘* When the summer night is dim, hushed the loud chrysan- 


themum — 
Sister sleep.” 


€tc., etc. 


Having discharged his duty to the poets, Mr. 
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Lang turns his attention to the writers of fiction. 
He is sure that the “hashing up” of old inci- 
dents, characters, and situations affords an easy 
way to failure. ‘ We all know the lively, large 
family,”’ says he, “all very untidy, slipshod, and 
humorous; all poor; all wearing each other’s 
boots and each other’s gloves, and making their 
dresses out. of bedroom curtains, and marrying 
rich men, and sitting on walls with their legs 
hanging over. Believe me, these things rush 
down the easy descent of failure.”’ 

An author wishing to fail may, according to 
Mr. Lang, choose Monte Carlo or Italy or the 
Riviera for his scene of action. He should send 
his first rough manuscript to a publisher in order 
to disgust the publisher’s reader, who will un- 
doubtedly throw it into the waste-paper basket. 
Then the failure will be complete. 

Introductions to publishers will help on a fail- 
ure with wonderful speed. This is the sort of 
letter of introduction that a well-known author 
should indite in behalf of some pleading candi- 
date for failure : 

** Dear Brown: — A wretched creature who knows m 
great aunt asks me to recommend his rubbish to you. 
send it to you by to-day’s post, and wish you joy of it.” 

Any one bent on securing an unfavorable re- 
view can easily accomplish his object by writing 
to the reviewer. There is a capital way, too, for 
avoiding the cultivation of good business feel- 
ing — you have only to write your book on the 
proof-sheets, a very convenient and inexpensive 
method of composition. ‘To insure the rejection 
of a Christmas story you have only to send in the 
manuscript about the Ist of December. In all 
cases you should insist on seeing the editor. No 
author who deserves to fail will be content with 
stating his business in a letter. Mr. Lang, as an 
editor, strongly recommends all who dislike suc- 
cess to insist on bearding the editors in their dens. 

All this is very entertaining, and in its province 
it is very sensible and true and good. Like all 
things of the sort which have been written about 
the relations of writers and editors—and the 
theme is an easy and popular one — it is to be 
taken cum grano salis, as none knows better than 
Mr. Lang. The sa/¢ is that editors —so at least 
we have found them —are not bears, but very 
human creatures, who like to see men and women 
as well as to read letters, who like to keep in 
warm touch with life, and who welcome to their 
busy studies everybody who has real business 
with them, every good and salient body who sim- 
ply wants to rub elbows with them, much more 
warmly than they resent the incursions of the 
sentimentalists and busybodies who waste their 
time. And still another grain of salt is this: 
that the young writer whose heart is really true, 
and who knows it, must not be too much daunted 
by the “failure” of his dear poem on “The 
Spark of the Ember ”’ or of his story with its setting 
of the Riviera or the Arno, which he knows 
nothing about, instead of the Connecticut or 
Boston Common, which he knows something 
about. The best usually pass through some em- 
ber and Arno period, which they are glad to 
transcend and to forget, — by and by, perhaps, to 
come to another ember and Arno period of a 
very genuine sort. 
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But when the salt has been sprinkled in, we 
think most editors taste such brews as this of Mr. 
Andrew Lang with a rather grateful relish, and 
with a wish that it might be sipped by great 
classes of writers with whom most of them have 
to do. Every editor, no doubt, reading such bits 
of pleasantry and satire, thinks of the special 
classes whom he would like to commend for 
homiletic privileges. We have met one editor 
who nominates for such treatment the classes of 
those who, when their articles are declined, write 
or come to know specitically why, and those who 
want to know whether the editor will not suggest 
subjects for them to write about. This last, of 
course, is what no God-fearing and humane editor 
can do. In this appallingly over-writing and over- 
written time, when so much writing and reading 
is as idle as whittling and not a little is cousin- 
german to sin, it is a question whether one of the 
chief functions of the editor is not precisely to 
discourage writing. The warm word for every 
son and daughter of Adam whose molecules are 
fatally ranged towards writing he must always 
speak, encouraging such through much. halting 
expression of what the mind teems with; and 
from this man or that. he must now and again in- 
vite the word on the subject of which the man is 
master and known to have something to say. But 
for this other great multitude, looking to ‘ writ- 
ing” simply perhaps as one way of getting a 
living, as a means to some career or other, as a 
means to something less considerable than that, 
his office is to say what we all alike have to say to 


the man who is “thinking about ” getting married: 


or “thinking about ” preaching the gospel: Don’t 
do it if you can help it— don’t do it without an 
express and unmistakable call. The best that the 
editor can do for the man who wants him to 
“suggest subjects’? —the only thing that he can 
do if he has a true sense of communal respon- 
sibility —is, if he have the right to suggest any- 
thing, to suggest other vocations. The cudgelling 
of the brain for *“‘ something to write about,” as if 
writing about ‘something ’’were fev se a virtue 
and not a vice, is not commendable, not to be en- 
couraged, but to be discouraged. 

In commending homilies for the writer who de- 
mands to know specifically why his article is de- 
clined, one thing must surely be properly remem- 
bered. Every editor of a magazine of any 
importance, if we may confine our thought to 
magazines, would doubtless say that, with the 
amount of fairly good material which is constantly 
placed at his disposal, it would be easier for him 
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to make half a dozen magazines than to make one, 
No editor, we think, is more impressed by the 
great amount of weak and ridiculous matter sent 
him than by the very great number of really good 
and thoughtful articles of every sort — articles 
which, with the bare hundred and thirty or forty 
pages at his command each month, and with the 
proper unity and variety of his pages both to be 
maintained, it is quite impossible for him to use; 
yet many of which he returns with sincere regret 
and with a sincere wish that he might tell the 
hundred faithful writers how good he finds them. 
He often does tell them this— for, as we have 
said, editors are very human creatures; and he 
certainly never resents any natural inquiry as to 
how such articles might perhaps be better adapted 
to their purpose or find some proper place. ‘This 
is not a class consigned to homilies. The people 
turned over to Mr. Andrew Lang and his fellow- 
preachers are the other people who will have 
specific reasons why their articles are declined, 
the incompetents whose vanity will not let them 
divine that it is because the articles are good for 
nothing. This is a very large class— and when 
the demand for specifications is made not by let- 
ter but in person, it is one of the most debilitating 
with which the editor has to deal, sometimes 
driving him into corners where, if he be engaged 
in any course of moral self-culture and have any 
troublesome standards of truth, his standing is very 
ticklish and infirm. The worst form of the attack 
is from the writer who assumes that the ground 
of rejection is the editor’s fear to demand of his 
readers attention to anything so fine and lofty 
and severe, and labors to make it a matter of con- 
science with him whether he should not bravely 
do it as a part of his duty not simply to cater to 
the’ popular taste, but to elevate and purify it. 
Whatever other classes should be turned over to 
Mr. Andrew Lang, the editor whom we met was 
urgent that this class should not be passed by — 
and cannot we at least understand his feeling? 


* * 

THE statement in the article on St. Louis, in 
our January number, that Christ Church Cathedral 
in that city is destined to an early removal, was 
erroneous. The cathedral is to be maintained 
permanently in its present place, with the build- 
ing improved and its tower completed. An en- 
dowment fund of $60,000 has already been secured, 
and $15,000 toward a Mission House adjoining. 
As there has been much misunderstanding on 
this point in St. Louis, the authorities desire this 
correction. 3 
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THE OMNIBUS. 


A HEART OF STONE. 


HER heart is stone, you say? Ah, then, 
Her heart’s the heart for me; 
For if my name’s once graven there, 
There evermore ’twill be. 
— P. McArthur. 


* 
* * 


THE MopiIsH MAID. 


( Rondeau.) 


WITH form divine and face so fair, 

With that soft look and modest air, — 
What man but needs must bow the knee, 
And render homage unto thee, 

Since thou art quite beyond compare! 


But ah, fond lover, have a care; 
That look may mask a deadly snare, 
Love not too seriously 

The modish maid. 


Thy love she’ll never learn to share; 

No soul informs her beauty rare; 
A taste for chiffons, probably, 
May stir her soft frivolity, — 
But never passion; so, beware 

The modish maid. 

— Basil Tempest. 
OLD AND NEW. 


( Being the correction of a popular fallacy.) 


By sage and monitor we oft are told 
(Judge, reader, whether their advice be true) 
That. 7¢ 2s well to be off with the Old 

Love, ere you're on (so say they) wth the New. 


Take not the wisdom of their words for granted, 
But weigh them, in connection with the myth 
(Unto the bard revealed in dreams enchanted ) 
Of Edward Algernon Augustus Smyth.— 


A youth of noble mien and means but slender — 

His fortune was his face and paper collars; 

To turn his tender looks to legal tender 

He charmed a heart whose love meant land and 
dollars. 


They were betrothed. <A wealthier lady came; 
He was beloved — too well the signs he knew. 
He parted from the Old and laid his name 
And person at the footstool of the New. 


She was a flirt; she laughed and said ‘she 
couldn’t.” 

He was in tears; she voted him a bore. 

He tried the Old again. /ndeed she wouldn’t — 

Dismissed him, and distinctly slammed the door. 


Be not by musty adages controlled, 

Lest unto thee a fate like his ensue; 

And never, never break off with the Old 

Till you are on— for certain — with the New ? 
— Francis Dana. 


FROM THE PAST. 


To Saint Hilaire a bishop came, 
A beggar sat beside the door; 

**Give me, oh give in God’s great name 
A half-penny — I ask no more!” 


But turning not his stately head, 
He passed the crying beggar by; 
‘¢ Bless then my sinner’s soul instead, 
My weary body soon must die! ” 


And looking back the bishop raised 
His hand to bless the man of need, 

And all the murmuring people praised 
So gracious, such a holy deed. 


Only he laughed who’d gained his quest: 
“A bishop’s blessing now I’ve got; 

What treasure! Were it worth at best 
A half-penny I’d had it not!” 


— M.A. de Wolfe Howe, Fr. 
* 
A DIET OF WORMs. 


THE caterpillars met one day, 
And in a very solemn way 
Discussed a point of great import 
To all the caterpillar sort. 
““ Why, as it is,”” one speaker said, 
Upstretching high a hoary head, 
“So common is this new caprice 
The wise call Metamorphosis, 
This change of safe, old-fashioned ground 
For silly flights on ways unsound, — 
‘That we must take wise measures soon, 
Or all our race will be undone.” 
Another spoke: “I'd like to know 
That what one 7s, he’s settled so. 
This crawling one day, winged the next, — 
What prudent worm is not perplexed ? 
With all these moody changes, who 
Will know what form to fashion to?” 
So after many long debates 
The wise assembly formulates 
Its judgment thus: “ /Vhereas, the good 
Old ground whereon our fathers stood 
Some upstarts are inclined to change, 
For loftier views and wider range, 
Producing dangerous schism thus, 
And constantly confusing us, — 
Be tt Resolved, that henceforth we 
Who now do covenant and agree, 
Maintain ourselves inviolate 
In good old caterpillar estate, 
And hold as knavish, outcast things 
Those rascal heretics with wings.”’ 
This signed they all with pens that burned, 
And then —- and then — they all adjourned 
For DINNER! 
— Amos R. Wells. 


THE OMNIBUS. 


GEN’L’MAN JOE. 


HE warn’t never like the rest o’ us, 
Us rough an’ rollickin’ boys; 
He never ’peared to take no stock 
In the barrack jokes an’ noise. 
He war a quiet sort o’ chap, 
With a solumn kind o’ smile; 
Though he warn’t nowise sullen like; 
Jist of a pensive style. 


We allers called him Gen’l’man Joe, 
He was so kinder proud; 

An’ spoke as soft an’ smooth as silk, 
An’ never quick an’ loud. 

An’ we wuz orful proud o’ him, 
Bekase he war so fine, 

An’ knowed sich mighty heaps o’ things 
That warn’t in our line. 


He jined down thar to Ballard’s Mills, 
Jist arter that thar night 

We hed thet little scrimmage thar; 
Ye mind thet rattlin’ fight 

When Cap’n Jenks wuz mustered out, 
An’ half the comp’ny, too, 

An’ things in gin’ral ’round about 
Wuz most exceedin’ blue? 


We warn’t noways partic’ler like 
’Bout size an’ strength jist then; 

We wuz a takin’ all whut come, 
Pervidin’ they wuz men. 

An’ brave? Thar warn’t no cooler man 
Whaut ever faced the foe, 

Than thet same slender, quiet chap 
What we called Gen’l’man Joe. 


He took a mighty shine to Jack; 
Perhaps ye ’member him; 

He war a pow’rful han’some man, 
An’ tall an’ strong o’ limb. 

An’ he war gay an’ merry like, 
An’ ready with a joke; 

His big black eyes a sparklin’ bright 
With sunshine when he spoke. 


An’ when we all wuz settin’ ‘round 
The camp-fire, blazin’ bright, 

An’ Jack wuz tellin’ funny tales, 
An’ all wuz gay an’ light, 

Then Gen’l’man Joe wuz sure to be 
A settin’ next to Jack, 

A lookin’ up with shinin’ eyes, 
So big an’ soft an’ black. 


An’ then he’d take his fiddle when 
The stories wuz all done, 

An’ play so slow an’ soft an’ sweet, 
An’ we would ev’ry one 

Set silent lookin’ in the fire 
So dreamy like an’ still, 

As ef we’d hearn a’ angel’s voice 
A floatin’ down the hill. 


An’ never yit wuz ‘“ Home, Sweet Home,” 
So techin’ like to hear, 
Fz ’twuz them nights when Gen’l’man Joe 
Set playin’ soft an’ clear, 


Where flick’rin’ light from the flamin’ fire 
Fell on his quiet face, ) 
An’ us a watchin’ of his hands 
A movin’ with sich grace. 


An’ when Jack kivered up his eyes 
I knowed it wuz to hide 

The tears thet would come swellin’ up 
A thinkin’ of his bride 

What he had married on the day 
He marched away to war, 


An’ when he hearn of ** Home, sweet home,” 


His thoughts went roamin’ far. 


An’ ’twent on so till by and by 
We had a scrimmage tough, 

An’ though we got the best of it, 
Still it wuz hot enough. 

An’. I had not seen Gen’l’man Joe 
Sence early in the fight; 

An’ likewise Jack hed disappeared, 
It seemed, from human sight. 


An’ by and by I seed Jack come, 
A walkin’ mighty slow, 

An’ carryin’ somethin’ in his arms 
What looked like Gen’l’man Joe. 
He brought him in an’ laid him down 

All keerful like an’ still, 
An’ I seed his han’s a shakin’ like 
A man’s what had a chill. 


Then Gen’l’man Joe he raised his arms 
All feeble like an’ slow, 
An’ put it gently ’round Jack’s neck, 
An’ whispered soft an’ low. 
An’ Jack dropped down like he’d been shot 
An’ clasped his han’s an’ cried, 
An’ kissed the lips of Gen’l’man Joe, 
An’ sobbed: “My Jo! My bride!” 


An’, boys, I knowed then how it wuz, 
About Jack’s gentle pal; 

He never warn’t no man at all, 
But jist Jack’s leetle gal, 

He’d married ’way up to the North, 
Afore he went to war; 

An’ she hed follered after him, 
An’ lay a dyin’ thar. 


An’ so she died. We buried her — 
The sun wuz sinkin’ low, 

When we fired the partin’ volley o’er 
The grave o’ Gen’l’man Joe. 

An’ in a fight soon arter thet 
Poor Jack fell by my side 

With a rebel bullet in his heart, 
An’ without a sound he died. 


We kerried him back to thet lone spot 
Whar lay his faithful bride, 

An’ thar with tears we left old Jack 
A sleepin’ by her side. 

But, boys, thar warn’t no braver man 
What ever faced the foe, 

Then thet same gentle quiet chap 
What we called Gen’l’man Joe. 


— M. Torrence. 
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